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ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

Our seventh anniversary is reached, our fourteenth volume 
closed. With its close, we are led to look back again, to call to 
memory the old days when our “morning star” first rose on the 
horizon, and the older days of unformed energies and strivings that 
gave it birth. In looking back, we are constrained to say that, 
though the “‘light-bringer” has shone for full seven years, the sun- 
rise that it should herald seems long in coming; the passing years 
of stress and storm seem to have brought us less than ‘“‘eloquent, - 
just and mightie Death” has taken away. Yet, though much has 
been left undone, though much of fair promise has been marred, we 
have some certain gain to record; and, far more, we see opportunities 
before us, calling for effort even more strenuous and earnest than the 
strenuous effort of the past. 

* 5 * 
SEVEN YEARS AGO. 

Looking back to the time, seven years ago, when Clotho began 
to spin the thread of LUCIFER’s destiny, that still passes unchecked 
through Lachesis’ busy fingers, we can clearly see much that was 
invisible then. We can see that our “herald of daylight” was the 
child of a reaction; that the strength which brought it to the birth 
was the strength of attack and enmity—a curse turned to a blessing. 
The birth of LucIFER was the first tangible sign of recovery from a 
shock which seemed at the time to undo in a day the work of years 
of labour, but which, in reality, rid us in a day of a fatality that 
had been gaining strength for years, and was finally threatening to 


overwhelm us. 


* 
* * 
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THE AGE OF MIRACLES. 

This fatality was the rage for miracles, which had been richly 
fed in the beginning, and had at last grown so great as to eclipse 
every deeper and saner instinct. And one is tempted to regret, 
heartily and entirely, that these miracles were ever heard of; that a 
wave of life so potent as that which bears us on its crest was ever 
stained and tainted by a most unhealthy passion for wonders. But 
to express this regret is simply, in another form, to express the 
regret that man is not yet perfectly wise and perfectly benevolent; 
that our high, inscrutable destiny is not yet consummated and ful- 
filled. 

* * 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ‘TRICKS. 

For the wonders, the parlour miracles, were perfectly innocent 
in themselves. The evil lay in the materialism and unfaith which 
turned away from the real miracles, the quiet wonders of the inner 
life, to feed upon those outer wonders, with little more than an 
unhealthy curiosity for anything monstrous and abnormal. And 
not only were our wonders harmless, they were even necessary and 
indispensable. They were the keys to unlock the hidden treasures 
of memory; to remind us how we had forgotten the mighty potencies 
of man; to sting us into perception of the meanness and poverty of 
our wills. 

* fc * 
Swift RETRIBUTION. 

But the lesson was learned upside down. Instead of calling 
back to our memories our lost sovereignty over things, these wonders 
stimulated in us nothing but a rage for more; a morbid craving for 
sight-seeing, for something abnormal and grotesque. For, had we 
had nothing but a longing for the wondrous, might we not have 
found infinite wonders near to hand?—the wonders of the dawn and 
sunset, the wonders of the quiet stars, and the deeper wonders 


within, the eternal mystery of ‘‘myself and others, thyself and me.” 


* 
* * 


THE Burst BUBBLE. 
So the passion for thaumaturgy brought swift retribution. In- 
stead of looking to our ideals—the ideal of the divinity of life, the 
ideal of the hidden self—we had gone astray after psychological 
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tricks. Like every false advance, this carried within it its reaction. 
And with overwhelming force the reaction came. ‘The psycho- 
logical tricks were impeached and attacked as foolishly and blindly 
as they had been belauded, and with feverish force the evil of thau- 
maturgy was swept away, bringing in its wake, as fever does, a 
period of lethargy and prostration. The attack on the wonders was 
foolish and blind, because, in no single case, was any one of them 
actually examined; their traces only, in slow memories and quick 
imaginations, were investigated, as one might pore over the traces 
of a long-vanished fire. And yet foolish and blind as this attack 


was, its result was altogether sanative and healing. 


* 
* * 


REACTION AND RECOVERY. 


In the silence that followed the storm, the forces of a new life 
took shape; the new life whose seventh year is completed to-day. 
How complete that silence was, may be realized if one remembers 
that in those days there were only three centres of our energies in 
these islands—one in each metropolis; while in two of them there 
were fewer acknowledged followers of our ideals than there were 
righteous men in the Cities of the Plain. Indeed, there were only 
eleven groups altogether outside India; only six in the New World. 
In those days there was no Secret Doctrine; and the most eloquent 


voice among us now was still echoing on the hills of atheism. 


* 
* * 


THE PURE HERALD OF DAYLIGHT. 


Then came reaction and recovery. And we are constrained to 
believe that this recovery came, because the wave of thought that 
carries us, the ideals we serve, are vital to the life of humanity; are 
a precious thing that destiny will guard against all hazards. Were 
it not so, that deluge and others must infallibly have swept us away. 
The first sign of recovery was the gathering of energies and forces 


that focussed themselves in the birth of the “herald of daylight.” 


* 
* * 


LUCIFER—PHOSPHOROS. 
To the new-born magazine a name was given; a name rather 


rash, and, it may seem to many, rather ill-advised; a name that even 
its sponsors found necessary to apologize for, in English and Greek 
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and Latin. And this apology has been carried forward, directly 
under the effigy of LucrrErR, in every number until now. Two 
long explanations, filling about half the first number, showed that 
even its sponsors felt this name was not beyond reproach. But 
give an error ten minutes’ start, they say, and it will hold the lead 
all round the globe, and it is little doubtful that this somewhat ill- 
chosen name has echoed abroad, far beyond the area reached by the 
apologetic sentences that followed it; has echoed: abroad suggesting, 
not the healing of the nations, or the bringing of light, but rather 
the hidden things of darkness; suggesting “no light, but rather 
darkness visible,” the gleam of ‘“‘ever-burning sulphur unconsum/’d”; 
suggesting Stygian councils, and man’s hellish foes, “that day and 
night for his destruction wait.” 
* ; * 
THE VANISHED EFFIGY. 

Yet, though our title may be somewhat rash and ill-advised, 
there is no thought of changing it for another; even when the stress 
of time has worn out the long-familiar effigy of the ‘son of the 
morning,” with his robe of star-beams. From the effigy even we 
part with regret. For 

“You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Ceesar put it on; 
*T'was on a sumimer’s evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii.” 
But the name LuCIFER we will retain, through storm and peace; 
our loyalty to our great dead friend will secure this, and the 


memories of the years that are gone. 


* 


FRIENDS AND FOES. 

One of the sad memories of those old days is the memory of 
the friends that once were and are no more. One or two we have 
lost—and among them the greatest loss of all—through the cold 
touch of the great T‘ransformer; but far more have gone through 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. It would be a happy 
thing if this anniversary of our star-god’s birthday might become 
a time of reconciliation. And signs are not altogether wanting that 
this may really be. 


* 
* * 


Wy 
VI 
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LIGHT ON THE PATH. 

There is one empty place that we cannot but notice, in calling 
to memory the days of LuCIFER’s inception, the place of the first 
co-editor. One can remember vividly what a large place was filled 
in our early numbers by the comments on ZLzeht on the Path; 
how clearly and lucidly deep insight into life was shown in those 
eloquent pages. One can remember the enthusiastic welcome of 
The Idyll of the White Lotus and Through the Gates of Gold. 

This is all ancient history now? Very well; let the alienation 
that followed become ancient history, too. And signs are not 
altogether wanting that that eloquent pen is once more returning to 
the same themes; to the high and clear pronouncements on life and 


law that gave their lasting value to these books. 


* 
* * 


GREEN LEAVES. 


For, in the 7amanitarian for this month, we see once more the 
signature, ‘the author of Lzght on the Path.” And in sentences like 
these we recognize not a little of the old eloquence and fire: ‘While 
the heart has still a spot of greenness and quickness within, spiritual 
death is yet afar off, and the great miracle is always possible. 

“Tf the obedient one has patience, and wills to endure, his time 
of endurance will come to an end, and he will find himself suddenly 
clothed again with brightness, and aware of the divine warmth. 

“Tt is faith which enables this miracle to take place; faith not 
in a creed, nor an altar, but in the unseen life and its laws of re- 
currence. Faith of this character is almost knowledge, for it can 
only be held fast by those who have so much consciousness of the 
spiritual life that they a/most know, and who are already almost a 
part of it.” 


* 
* * 


THE GOLDEN GATES. 

“These words are addressed to those who have reached this 
point, who may perhaps fall back from the golden gates, fainting on 
the very threshold, because their knowledge has not yet become 
perfected. Hold fast to it, and let it be ‘faith’! 

“The gates are closed, the iron bar is heavy to lift; but that is 
only’ for the moment. The change will come, the miracle will 
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take place. The resurrection is sure; the green leaves will burst 
for? 

And again: “The iron bar is that artificial and temporary con- 
sciousness which makes you into separate existences. 

“Vou imagine yourselves to be separate spirits or entities, occu- 
pying separate forms, and separated absolutely by the formulated 
conditions of your life. What a palpable delusion. 

“When once the sense of separation is removed, then the 
greatest obstacle in the path of power is gone. 

‘‘When he learns this lesson fully, the heart dies out so far as 
personal desire is concerned, and the ashes of longing lie in the 
vessel of the offering.” 

Words like these are far too valuable to pass without grateful 
acknowledgment; therefore we repeat the old invocation: Peace be 
with you. 

A MEMoryY OF OLD Days. 

There is a flavour of the old days gone by, when LucrFER had 
neither name nor local habitation, in a time-stained document that 
chance has just brought to ight: 

“The editors who have been chosen to conduct the new maga- 
zine wish to express to the Theosophical Publishing Company their 
conviction that they can only carry on their work if they are not 
interfered with in any way by members of the Company. - Inter- 
ference and expressions of opinion about details only confuse the 
workers and delay the work, and it is hoped that the Company 
elected its editors with full confidence in them; any individual 
member who has not got this would do well to withdraw. ‘The 
editors make this statement now in order to prevent delay and diffi- 
culty in the future. From the moment the work begins they alone 
must have the responsibility and authority.” ; 

This is signed by both editors, and the word degzns has been 
changed to dega, evidently by the senior editor, thus marking the 


moment of LUCIFER’S actual birth. 


* 
* * 


ANOTHER DOCUMENT. 
To a somewhat later date is to be assigned the following, in the 
handwriting which has driven so many printers to despair: 
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December 20th, ’87. 

‘To the Board of Directors of the Theosophical Publishing Co. 
“GENTLEMEN, 

“In reply to your letter of the rg inst., I must state as follows: 

“(r) I am editing ‘LucIFER’ in accordance with directions 
received from theosophical authorities, as a magazine chzefly, tf not 
entirely devoted to theosophical subjects, 7.¢., to the serzows discussion 
of theosophical or esoteric tenets offered to the public for their 
serious consideration, giving them an opportunity for enquiry and 
discussion 27 the magazine.” 

Then follow certain suggestions, and the letter ends: 

“This is the only way I see, if Iam believed to be any good as 


an editor.” 
* 
* * 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST. 

But enough of these old memories of the days that return no 
more. We have to deal not with the past, but with the present. 
And, in the present, there is one lesson of the past that we would do 
well to take to heart. We have spoken of a fatality in the past that 
threatened to lead us to destruction; that seemed, at one time, 
actually to have led us to destruction. We have spoken of innocent 
miracles, of parlour magic, of psychological tricks, and of the 
materialism and unfaith that made great case of these, erecting 
them into a thaumaturgy, a basis of spiritual truths. We have also 
seen how rude and sanative destiny rid us of all this, sweeping it 


away with harsh and unsparing hand. 


* 
* * 


‘THAUMATURGY OF THE MIND. 
But there is another thaumaturgy, more insidious and more 
there is a 


dangerous than the thaumaturgy of tea-cups that is gone 
thaumaturgy of the things of the mind. And, though we seem 
finally rid of the first thaumaturgy, the thaumaturgy of tea-cups, 
we have not rid ourselves so completely of the deeper thaumaturgy, 
the thaumaturgy of the mind. Here, again, the danger hes, not in 
the very simple facts, the quite natural happenings that this thau- 
maturgy is built on; the danger lies in the materialism and unbelief 


that makes miracles of these most simple facts. 


* 
x * 
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THE REAL MIRACLES. 


It will be well to make quite clear what we mean by this mental 
thaumaturgy, which has taken the place of the old thaumaturgy of 
tea-cups. It is the tendency of the crude and half-instructed mind 
to see miracles where there are none, to perceive the intervention of 
special destinies, of private providences, in every inevitable event; 
to fall down idolatrously before excellent persons and excellent 
powers. ‘These special destinies and excellent powers are no 
miracles; the real miracles lie in quite the opposite direction. "The 
miracle lies, not in the fact that, in some petty instance, harvest 
visibly follows seed-time, effect visibly follows cause; it lies in the 
blindness that fails to see that effect must follow cause, that seed 
must bear its fruit, always and for ever, without a hair’s breadth of 
divergence. ‘The miracle lies, not in the special providence, but in 
the stupidity that fails to see that there are none but special provi- 


dences, none but fulfilled destinies, always and for ever. 


* 
* * 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


And again, the miracle lies, not in the fact that selves, the out- 
breathings of the one Self, can touch each other, heedless of space 
and time, but in the humiliating fact that they so often fail to touch 
each other; that so many heaps of earth, so many spaces of sea, 
can put themselves as impediments between everlasting souls. 

If we can rid ourselves of this thaumaturgy, this child of crass 
unfaith, we may yet fulfil our high destiny, “bring light to the 
hidden things of darkness,” and assert the divinity of life. But, if 
we succumb, the wave of life which has lifted us will pass on over 
our heads, leaving us stranded on the banks and shoals of time. 
The assertion of this ideal, the divinity of life, is our work and 
duty. Looking to the opportunity it gives us, we need no longer 
regret the dead days that are gone, the epoch that has closed, but 
look forward confidently to the days to come. 

‘““So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed; 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 


TIBETAN TEACHINGS. 


A LONG-DELAYED PROMISE FULFILLED. 


“They who are on the summit of a mountain can see 
all men; in like manner they who are intelligent and free 
from sorrow are enabled to ascend above the paradise of 
the Gods, and when they there have seen the subjection of 
man to birth and death and the sorrows by which he is 
afflicted, they open the doors of the immortal.” 

—From the 7ched-du brjod-par tsoms of the BKAH-HGYUR. 


In the January number of Zhe Theosophist for 1882, we pro- 
mised our readers the opinions of the Venerable Chohan-Lama— 
the chief of the Archive-registrars of the libraries containing manu- 
scripts on esoteric doctrines belonging to the Ta-loi and Ta-shii- 
hlumpo Lamas Rim-boche of ‘Tibet—on certain conclusions arrived 
at by the author of Buddha and Early Buddhism. Owing to the 
brotherly kindness of a disciple of the learned Chohan, than whom 
no one in Tibet is more deeply versed in the science of esoteric and 
exoteric Buddhism, we are now able to give a few of the doctrines 
which have a direct bearing on these conclusions. It is our firm 
belief that the learned Chohan’s letters, and the notes accompany- 
ing them, could not arrive at a more opportune time. Besides the 
many and various misconceptions of our doctrines, we have more 
than once been taken severely to task by some of the most intelligent 
Spiritualists for misleading them as to the real attitude and belief 
of Hindus and Buddhists as to “spirits of the departed.” Indeed, 
according to some Spiritualists “the Buddhist belief is permeated by 
the distinctive and peculiar note of modern Spiritualism, the pre- 
sence and guardianship of departed spirits,” and the Theosophists 
have been guilty of misrepresenting this belief. ‘They have had the 
hardihood, for instance, to maintain that this “belief in the interven- 
tion of departed human spirits” was anathema maranatha in the East, 
whereas it is ‘‘in effect, a permeating principle of Buddhism.” 
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What every Hindu, of whatever caste and education, thinks of 
the “intervention of departed spirits” is so well known throughout 
the length and breadth of India that it would be loss of time to 
repeat the oft-told tale. There-are a few converts to modern Spiri- 
tualism, such as Babu Peary Chand Mittra, whose great personal 
purity of life would make such intercourse harmless for him, even 
were he not indifferent to physical phenomena, holding but to the 
purely spiritual, subjective side of such communion. But, if these 
be excepted, we boldly reassert what we have always maintained: 
that there is not a Hindu who does not loathe the very idea of the 
reappearance of a departed “spirit” whom he will ever regard as im- 
pure; and that with these exceptions no Hindu believes that, except 
in cases of suicide, or death by accident, any spirit but an evil one can 
return to earth. Therefore, leaving the Hindus out of the question, 
we will give the ideas of the Northern Buddhists on the subject, 
hoping to add those of the Southern Buddhists to them in good 
time. And, when we say ‘‘ Buddhists,” we do not include the in- 
numerable heretical sects teeming throughout Japan and China 
who have lost every right to that appellation. With these we have 
nought todo. We think but of the Buddhists of the Northern and 
Southern Churches—the Roman Catholics and the Protestants of 
Buddhism, so to say. 

The subject which our learned Tibetan correspondent treats is 
based on a few direct questions offered by us with a humble request 
that they should be answered, and the following paragraph from 
Buddha and Early Buddhism: 

“T have dwelt somewhat at length on this supernaturalism, 
because it is of the highest importance to our theme. Buddhism 
was plainly an elaborate apparatus to nullify the action of evil 
spirits by the aid of good spirits operating at their highest poten- 
tiality through the instrumentality of the corpse or a portion of the 
corpse of the chief aiding spirit. The Buddhist temple, the 
Buddhist rites, the Buddhist liturgy, all seem based on this one 
idea that a whole or portions of a dead body was necessary. What 
were these assisting spirits? Every Buddhist, ancient or modern, 
would at once admit that a spirit that has not yet attained the 
Bodhi or spiritual awakenment cannot be a good spirit. It can do 
no good thing; more than that, it must do evil things. 


TIBETAN THACHINGS. II 


“The answer of Northern Buddhism is that the good spirits 
are the Buddhas, the dead prophets. They come from certain 
‘fields of the Buddhas’” to commune with earth. 

Our learned Tibetan friend writes: 

‘‘Let me say at once that monks and laymen give the most 
ridiculously absurd digest of the Law of Faith, the popular beliefs 
of Tibet. The Capuchin Della Penna’s account of the brother- 
hood of the ‘Byang-tsiub’ is simply absurd. Taking from the 
Bkah-hgyur and other books of the Tibetan laws some literal descrip- 
tions, he then embellishes them with his own interpretation. Thus 
he speaks of the fabled worlds of ‘spirits,’ where live the ‘Lha, who 
are like gods’; adding that the Tibetans imagine ‘these places to be 
in the air above a great mountain, about a hundred and sixty thou- 
sand leagues high and thirty-two thousand leagues in circuit; which 
is made up of four parts, being of crystal to the east, of the red 
ruby to the west, of gold to the north, and of the green precious 
stone—lapis lazuli—to the south. In these abodes of bliss they 
—the Lha—remain as long as they please, and then pass to the 
paradise of other worlds.’ 

“This description resembles far more—if my memory of the 
missionary-school-going period at Lahoula does not deceive me— 
the ‘new Jerusaleim coming down from God out of heaven’ in John’s 
vision—that city which measured ‘twelve thousand furlongs,’ whose 
walls were of ‘jasper,’ the buildings of ‘pure gold,’ the foundations 
of the walls ‘garnished with all manner of precious stones’ and ‘the 
twelve gates were twelve pearls’ than the city of the Jang-Chhub 
either in the Bkah-hgyur or in the ideas of Tibetans. In the first 
place, the sacred canon of the Tibetans, the Bkah-hgyur and Bstan- 
hgyur, comprises one thousand seven hundred and seven distinct 
works—one thousand and eighty-three public and six hundred and 
twenty-four secret volumes—the former being composed of three 
hundred and fifty and the latter of seventy-seven folio volumes. 

“Could they even by chance have seen them, I can assure the 
Theosophists that the contents of these volumes could never be 
understood by anyone who had not been given the key to their 
peculiar character, and to their hidden meaning. 

“Every description of localities is figurative in our system; every 
name and word is purposely veiled; and a student, before he is given 
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any further instruction, has to study the mode of deciphering, and then 
of comprehending and learning the equivalent secret term or synonym 
for nearly every word of our religious language. The Egyptian en- 
chorial or hieratic system is child’s play to the deciphering of our 
sacred puzzles. Even inthose volumes to which the masses haveaccess, 
every sentence has a dual meaning, one intended for the unlearned, 
and the other for those who have received the key to the records. 

“Tf the efforts of such well-meaning, studious and conscientious 
men as the authors of Buddhist Records of the Western World, and 
Buddha and Early Buddhism—whose poetical hypotheses may be 
upset and contradicted, one by one, with the greatest ease—resulted 
in nought, verily then, the attempts of the predecessors and suc- 
cessors of the Abbés Huc, Gabet and others must prove a sorry 
failure; since the former have not and the latter have, an object to 
achieve in purposely disfiguring the unparalleled and glorious 
teachings of our blessed master, Shakya Thub-pa. 

“In Zhe Theosophist for October, 1881, a correspondent correctly 
informs the reader that Gautama the Buddha, the wise, ‘insisted 
upon initiation being thrown open to all who were qualified.’ This 
is true; such was the original design put for some time in practice 
by the great Song-gyas, and before he had become the All-Wise. 
But three or four centuries after his separation from this earthly coil, 
when Asoka, the great supporter of our religion, had left the world, 
the Arhat initiates, owing to the secret but steady opposition of the 
Brahmans to their system, had to drop out of the country one by 
one and seek safety beyond the Himalayas. Thus, though popular 
Buddhism did not spread in Tibet before the seventh century, the 
Buddhist initiates of the mysteries and esoteric system of the Aryan 
Twice-born, leaving their motherland, India, sought refuge with the 
pre-Buddhistic ascetics; those who had the Good Doctrine, even 
before the days of Shakya-Muni. These ascetics had dwelt beyond 
the Himalayan ranges from time immemorial. ‘They are the direct 
successors of those Aryan sages who, instead of accompanying 
their Brahman brothers in the pre-historical emigration from Lake 
MAanasasarovara across the Snowy Range into the hot plains of 
the Seven Rivers, had preferred to remain in their inaccessible and 
unknown fastnesses. No wonder, indeed, if the Aryan esoteric 
doctrine and our Arahat doctrines are found to be almost identical. 
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Truth, like the sun over our heads, is one; but it seems as if this 
eternal truism must be constantly reiterated to make the dark, as 
much as the white, people remember it. Only that truth may be 
kept pure and unpolluted by human exaggerations—its very votaries 
betimes seeking to adapt it, to pervert and disfigure its fair face to 
their own selfish ends—it has to be hidden far away from the eye of 
the profane. Since the days of the earliest universal mysteries up 
to the time of our great Shakya ‘Tathagata Buddha, who reduced 
and interpreted the system for the salvation of all, the divine Voice 
of the Self, known as Kwan-yin, was heard but in the sacred solitude 
of the preparatory mysteries. 

“Our world-honoured Tsong-kha-pa closing his fifth Dam-ngag 
reminds us that ‘every sacred truth, which the ignorant are unable 
to comprehend under its true light, ought to be hidden within a 
triple casket concealing itself as the tortoise conceals his head 
within his shell; ought to show her face but to those who are 
desirous of obtaining the condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi’ 
—the most merciful and enlightened heart. 

“There is a dual meaning, then, even in the canon thrown open 
to the people, and, quite recently, to Western scholars. I will now 
try to correct the errors—too intentional, I am sorry to say, in the 
case of the Jesuit writers. No doubt but that the Chinese and 
Tibetan Scriptures, so-called, the standard works of China and 
Japan, some written by our most learned scholars, many of whom— 
as uninitiated though sincere and pious men—commented upon 
what they never rightly understood, contain a mass of mythological 
and legendary matter more fit for nursery folk-lore than an exposi- 
tion of the Wisdom Religion as preached by the world’s Saviour. 
But none of these are to be found in the canon; and, though pre- 
served in most of the Lamasery libraries, they are read and im- 
plicitly believed in only by the credulous and pious whose simplicity 
forbids them ever stepping across the threshold of reality. To this 
class belong Zhe Buddhist Cosmos, written by the Bonze Jin-ch’an, 
of Pekin; Zhe Shing-Tac-kt, or ‘The Records of the Enlighten- 
ment of Tathagata,’ by Wang-Puh, in the seventh century, Zhe 
Hi-shat Siitra, or ‘Book of Creation,’ various volumes on heaven 
and hell, and so forth—poetic fictions grouped around a symbolism 
evolved as an after-thought. 
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“But the records from which our scholastic author, the monk 
Della Penna quotes—or I should rather say, misquotes—contain no 
fiction, but simply information for future generations, who may, by 
that time, have obtained the key to the right reading of them. ‘The 
‘Lha’ of whom Della Penna speaks but to deride the fable, they who 
‘have attained the position of saints in this world,’ were simply the 
initiated Arhats, the adepts of many and various grades, generally 
known under the name of Bhanté or Brothers. In the book known 
as the Avatamsaka Sitra, in the section on ‘the Supreme Atman— 
Self—as manifested in the character of the Arhats and Pratyeka 
Buddhas,’ it is stated that ‘Because from the beginning, all sen- 
tient creatures have confused the truth, and embraced the false; 
therefore has there come into existence a hidden knowledge called 
Alaya Vijnana.’ ‘Who is in the possession of the true hidden 
knowledge?’ ‘The great teachers of the Snowy Mountain,’ is the 
response in Zhe Book of Law. ‘The Snowy Mountain is the ‘moun- 
tain a hundred and sixty thousand leagues high.’ Let us see what 
this means. ‘The last three ciphers being simply left out, we have a 
hundred and sixty leagues; a Tibetan league is nearly five miles; 
this gives us seven hundred and eighty miles from a certain holy 
spot, by a distinct road to the west. This becomes as clear as can 
be, even in Della Penna’s further description, to one who has but a 
glimpse of the truth. ‘According to their law,’ says that monk, ‘in 
the west of this world, is an eternal world, a paradise, and in it a 
a saint called Ho-pahme, which means ‘Saint of Splendour and 
Infinite Light.” This saint has many distinct “powers,” who are 
” which—he adds in a footnote—means ‘‘the 
spirits of those who, on account of their perfection, do not care to 
become saints, and train and instruct the bodies of the reborn Lamas, 
so that they may help the living.”’ 


all called ‘tchang-chub, 


“This shows that these presumably dead ‘chang-chubs’ are 
living Bodhisatwas or Bhanté, known under various names among 
Tibetan people; among others, Lha, or ‘spirits,’ as they are supposed 
to have an existence more in spirit than in flesh. At death they 
often renounce Nirvana—the bliss of eternal rest, or oblivion of 
personality—to remain in their spiritualized astral selves for the 
good of their disciples and humanity in general. 

“To some Theosophists, at least, my meaning must be clear, 
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though some are sure to rebel against the explanation. Vet we 
maintain that there is no possibility of an entirely pure ‘self’ re- 
maining in the terrestrial atmosphere after his liberation from the 
physical body, in his own personality, in which he moved upon 
earth. Only three exceptions are made to this rule: 

“The holy motive prompting a Bodhisatwa, a Sravaka, or Rahat 
to help to the same bliss those who remain behind him, the living; 
in which case he will stop to instruct them either from within or 
without; or, secondly, those who, however pure, harmless and com- 
paratively free from sin during their lives, have been so engrossed 
with some particular idea in connection with one of the human 
mayas as to pass away amidst that all-absorbing thought; and, 
thirdly, persons in whom an intense and holy love, such as that of a 
mother for her orphaned children, creates or generates an indomi- 
table will fed by that boundless love to tarry with and aimong the 
living in their inner selves. 

“The periods allotted for these exceptional cases vary. In 
the first case, owing to the knowledge acquired in his condition of 
Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi—the most holy and enlightened heart 
—the Bodhisatwa has no fixed limit. Accustomed to remain for 
hours and days in his astral form during life, he has power after 
death to create around him his own conditions, calculated to check 
the natural tendency of the other principles to rejoin their respective 
elements, and can descend or even remain on earth for centuries and 
millenniums. In the second case, the period will last until the all- 
powerful magnetic attraction of the subject of the thought—in- 
tensely concentrated at the moment of death—becomes weakened 
and gradually fades out. In the third, the attraction is broken 
either by the death or the moral unworthiness of the loved ones. It 
cannot in either case last more than a lifetime. 

“Tn all other cases of apparitions or communications by what- 
ever mode, the ‘spirit’? will prove a wicked ‘bhfita’ or ‘ro-lang’ 
at best—the soulless shell of an ‘elementary.’ ‘The ‘Good Doc- 
trine’ is rejected on account of the unwarranted accusation that 
‘adepts’ only claim the privilege of immortality. No such claim 
was ever brought forward by any eastern adept or initiate. Very 
true, our Masters teach us ‘that immortality is conditional,’ and 
that the chances of an adept who has become a proficient in the 
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Alaya Vijfiana, the acme of wisdom, are tenfold greater than those 
of one who, being ignorant of the potentialities centred within his 
Self, allows them to remain dormant and undisturbed until it is 
too late to awake them in this life. But the adept knows no more 
on earth, nor are his powers greater here than will be the knowledge 
and powers of the average good man when the latter reaches his 
fifth and especially his sixth cycle or round. Our present mankind 
is still in the fourth of the seven great cyclic rounds. Humanity is 
a baby hardly out of its swaddling clothes, and the highest adept 
of the present age knows less than he will know as a child in the 
seventh round. And as mankind is an infant collectively, so is man 
in his present development individually. As it is hardly to be 
expected that a young child, however precocious, should remember 
his existence from the hour of his birth, day by day, with the 
various experiences of each, and the various clothes he was made to 
wear on each of them, so no ‘self,’ unless that of an adept having 
reached Samma-Sambuddha 


during which an illuminate sees the 
long series of his past lives throughout all his previous births in 
other worlds—was ever able to recall the distinct and various lives 
he passed through. But that time must come one day. Unless a 
man is an irretrievable sensualist, dooming himself thereby to utter 
annihilation after one of such sinful lives, that day will dawn when, 
having reached the state of absolute freedom from any sin or desire, 


he will see and recall to memory all his past lives as easily as a man 
of our age turns back and passes in review, one by one, every day 
of his existence.” 

We may add a word or two in explanation of a previous passage, 
referring to Kwan-yin. This divine power was finally anthropo- 
morphized by the Chinese Buddhist ritualists into a distinct double- 
sexed deity with a thousand hands and a thousand eyes, and called 
Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, the Voice-Deity, but in reality meaning 
the voice of the ever-present latent divine consciousness in man; 
the voice of his real Self, which can be fully evoked and heard only 
through great moral purity. Hence Kwan-yin is said to be the son 
of Amitabha Buddha, who generated that Saviour, the merciful 
Bodhisatwa, the ‘‘ Voice” or the ‘‘Word” that is universally diffused, 
the “Sound” which is eternal. It has the same mystical meaning 
as the Vach of the Brahmans. While the Brahmans maintain the 
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eternity of the Vedas from the eternity of “sound,” the Buddhists 
claim by synthesis the eternity of Amitabha, since he was the first 
to prove the eternity of the Self-born, Kwan-yin. Kwan-yin is the 
Vachishvara or Voice-Deity of the Brahmans. Both proceed from 
the same origin as the Logos of the neo-platonic Greeks; the 
‘manifested deity” voice” being found in man’s Self, his 
conscience; Self being the unseen Father, and the ‘‘voice of Self” 
the Son; each being the relative and the correlative of the other. 
Both Vachishvara and Kwan-yin had, and still have, a prominent 
part in the Initiation Rites and Mysteries in the Brahmanical and 


ia 


and its 


Buddhist esoteric doctrines. 

We may also point out that Bodhisatwas or Rahats need not be 
adepts; still less, Brahmans, Buddhists, or even ‘ Asiatics,” but 
sumply holy and pure men of any nation or faith, bent all their lives 
on doing good to humanity. 


TL ele WV ACVACTS Keven 
(Zo be continucd.) 


This study of “Tibetan Teachings” 1s taken from a series of 
articles originally prepared for The Theosophist, bz, for some reason 
or other, set aside, and never published. We hope to be able to continue 
the series for some months.—EDs. 


A FORGOTTEN STORY. 


LONG years ago, in days of old, there lived a forgotten king of 
a forgotten kingdom. He ruled his kingdom according to the tra- 
dition of his father and grandfather, striving that truth might 
triumph over untruth, and that all should live happy under his 
dominion. For many long years he did all that man could do, but 
with no success. At last, sorrow and despair took possession of 
him. 

He no longer took delight in the merry-makings of his buffoons, 
nor in dancing, nor in the caresses of his wife. He gave up hunting 
wild beasts of the forests, and the birds that live free in the blue 
sky. 

He grew sad and gloomy and prepared for the end. 

His queen saw it all with heavy sorrow, and bade him eall 
together all the noblemen of his kingdom, whose duty it was to 
ponder wisdom all day long and bring wise counsel in the twilight. 

The king listened to his queen and ordered his noblemen to 
come to him, asking them if all went well in his dominions. His 
wise counsellors answered: 

‘When we look abroad, it seems to us that all is well. We wish 
that you may keep your health for numberless years.” 

“Tf you lie not, you speak the truth,” said the king. “TI shall 
keep my health as long as God allows me. Yet I know that all is 
not well in my dominions. Why have we hungry people and cold? 
Why is not each as happy as another?” 

The noblemen spoke again: 

“Are not these but trifles? Be not angry with us, but look 
round, over the earth. Everywhere it is the same. Nowhere does 
truth triumph over untruth, nowhere is each as happy as another.” 

“Let it be so everywhere over the earth,” said the king, “yet 
in my kingdom it must be different. All my people must be equally 
happy. Go, sit round my great table, sleep not, nor lay your heads 
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on each other’s shoulders, but think well and judge wisely while 
daylight lasts, and then come to me in the twilight and bring your 
counsel in your hands.” 

The counsellors sat in the council room. 

They slept an hour or two; then woke up and began to quarrel. 
One said it was only in the days of antiquity that all went well, and 
that these old days should be brought back again; so that all should 
fare as it fared with their fathers and grandfathers, whose times were 
so happy that snow burned, and straw was heaped on it to put it 
out. Another said that even in those old days not every man was 
happy as his fellow; yet that all would be happy in the days to 
come. And so they resolved not to trouble with the present day; it 
mattered not if their people were to suffer much in the present, as 
their people were patient and forbearing and had already seen many 
snows fall on their long-suffering heads. But all trouble and care 
should be taken that it might fare right splendidly with them in the 
far days to come, so that the names of the counsellors should be 
remembered for ever and for ever. 

Thus they spent all the day. And when the light was gone 
they arose, and went to their king to offer him their wise judgment 
in their hands. The king listened long to their counsel, but liked 
not their wise words. He shook his head at them and sent them 
away, wishing them a very good-night and very sweet dreams; 
but his own heart grew still more bitter and his sorrows more 
heavy. 

“There is no wisdom in their wise judgment,” he thought; ‘‘no 
joy and no relief. And what they said is neither here nor there, for 
it does not pertain to me to answer for what happened before I saw 
the light, neither shall I be made responsible for what comes to pass 
when I am dead and gone. What I would know is, how I am to 
rule now, this day and this moment, so that my people should be 
relieved immediately. And this I may not know.” 

And the king paced up and down his lofty parlour, alone and 
without light, and every time he turned he heaved a bitter sigh, and 
so deep were his sighs that all the palace heard them. 

And his old nurse heard his sighs, and came in the dark to her 
royal nursling. Long ago she was made prisoner in a foreign 
country and brought to the capital to the baby prince. Many 
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wonders and secrets she had brought with her from her distant 
land, and never as yet had she spoken of them to man or woman. 

She spoke to the afflicted king: 

“Why do you heave such deep sighs, my master, my child? Are 
you not suffering from your own error? Why did you seek counsel 
of your noblemen? for it is their lot in life to keep aloof from afflic- 
tion and calamity. Their apprehensions are for themselves, and 
the grass may stop growing in the fields for aught they care. You 
must seek the advice of others. I know of servants of the Eternal, 
for whom life aud the world have no more delights; their heart is 
cold for everything earthly. Them you must question; as they long 
for nothing in this world, lies and flattery have no profit for them. 
Ask them, and they will tell you the whole truth.” 

“Tt is well,” said the king; “I rejoice in your words) =But 
where am I to find these holy hermits?” 

The old woman answered him: 

“Do not fear, but keep good cheer in your heart. It is said that 
every kingdom has its three righteous men, and surely we are not 
destitute of ours. I have heard of three such righteous hermits, 
who have spent days without number standing still and have never 
left their place. No sinful thought could have kept so quiet for so 
many years, and all their sins have dropped off them one by one. 
Therefore they are free, and their only care is to pray for your 
kingdom in one voice and without ceasing.” 

“T must see these servants of the Eternal,’ warmly exclaimed 
the king. 

“This is my advice,” was the answer; ‘‘go and see them. Ask 
them face to face why all is not well in your kingdom? Nothing is 
hidden from them; they know truth, and are able to reveal it to you 
in all its splendour.” 

The night mists were not gone when the king left his palace 
the next morning. He ordered a chair to be placed for him at the 
gate of the city, and thus saw everyone who came in or went out. 
Many people passed him on business in the capital, many hurried 
back to their homes. But he stopped only the ever-wandering pil- 
grims, asking them if they had seen three righteous hermits, who 


had done with this earthly life; through whose prayers alone his 
country was able to exist. 
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The pilgrims had visited all foreign countries, and there was 
nothing they did not know in their own land. So they answered 
their sovereign: 

“The three righteous hermits are no fairy tale. But they are 
hard to find, and hard to trace; for they do not dwell together on 
the same spot. They stand separate and pray at a long distance 
from each other, and yet in daily and nightly communion. One 
shines like a pillar of light in a dark forest. He stands by an 
ancient oak-tree, which has long outgrown the rest of the forest, 
spreading high in the blue firmament. The fierce sun scorches 
him and the rushing winds play with his long hair, but he heeds 
them not; for more than ten centuries have passed since he either 
moved or stirred. He is the greatest of them all, and his name is 
Fiery Oakheart. 

‘The other old man is brother to the first. His life is spent in 
the open field-amidst the tall green grass, where cranes and bustards 
play undisturbed, hidden from the greedy eyes of the hunter; and 
where the hunter himself, with his horse, his armour and his spear 
is hidden as completely as a child. There dwells the second hermit, 
eating only the green grass within his reach, and never stirring froin 
his place. His name is Pure Airbreath, and his age five centuries. 

“The third hermit is brother to these two. He dwells in the 
ever-running waters of a river, and lives there with fish, and frogs 
and water creatures. The droning mosquitos have long drunk up 
his blood to the last drop; but he heeds not nor changes his place. 
His name is Fickle Waterspray, and his age is just three centuries 
without a year. 

“The first is mighty, the second is loving, the third is far- 
seeing.” 

“T must go to see them myself,” exclaimed the king. ‘In them 
is the salvation of my kingdom. I shall linger not a moment.” 

“Hasty and impetuous are you, O mighty king,” said the ever- 
wandering pilgrims. ‘“‘But haste is a bad counsellor. Pure and 
dispassionate must he be who is to stand in the presence of the 
three righteous hermits. No answer will you get from them if you 
go to them as you are. And even if they were to speak to you you 
could not hear their words. Wait, and be patient; make yourself 
pure and forbearing; and at the end of thirty days and one day you 
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shall be able to see the great hermits and understand what they say 
to you.” 

The king listened to the counsel of the ever-wandering pilgrims. 
He conquered his impatience; he made himself pure and forbearing; 
and at the end of thirty days and one day he bade farewell to his 
queen, to his nurse, and his children, and to all his noblemen and 
toilers. 

He started on a long journey to distant forests and unknown 
plains; but he went unarmed and unprotected, all alone, and wear- 
ing a poor coat, like one of the ever-wandering pilgrims. 

“Alone I stand in the world,” he thought, when the great 
gate of his sumptuous town closed upon him. ‘Alone have I set 
forth to accomplish a great deed, and alone shall I meet with either 
death or success. No one could have helped me, no one has the 
power to do my task but myself. And so if I triumph, God speed 
me; if I fail, God remember me in the life to come.” 

Having thought all this, the king shook off the sadness and the 
fear that still lingered in his heart until then, and walked firmly, 
looking before him with brave and hopeful eyes. 

Many days he walked on in scorching sun, cold wind and pour- 
ing rain. Many nights he spent sleepless, shivering on cold damp 
grass, expecting to meet frightful wild beasts. He had no weapon 
against them save his strength, so little and so insignificant that the 
wild beasts could have destroyed him, were it not for his courage, 
which led him on. 

At last he came to a dark forest, and, entering it, fell suddenly 
down on the dry leaves and green moss, blinded by a pillar of light, 
so bright that no man could bear to look at it. 

He never knew how long he lay there, not daring to lift up his 
eyes, for he knew the cause of these shining rays; he knew he was 
in the presence of Fiery Oakheart, eldest, greatest and mightiest of 
the three ancient, great and mighty brothers. 

At last he heard a voice high above his head, as if from the 
passing clouds, loud as the rolling thunder and sweet as the summer 
rustling of birch-tree leaves. 

The voice spoke: 

“Pure Airbreath and Fickle Waterspray, my beloved brothers, 
my true disciples, do you hear me?” 
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“Yes, we hear you,” came the distant answers, bringing with 
them fresh scented air from vast untrodden plains and musical 
laughter of ever-running water. 

‘Then listen to me,” said Oakheart. ‘‘For many days and 
many nights I have watched from my oak a weary pilgrim ap- 
proaching me. Difficult was his path, with many a wrong turning. 
He left his home unprotected and unarmed, with no other weapon 
but his strength, which, as we know, is of so little avail.” 

“Ves, of little avail, of little avail,” echoed the distant voices. 

“But his courage guided him, and he has come,” continued the 
first voice. ‘“‘I can see that he is not far away.” 

“His loving heart led him,” said Airbreath. 

“His clear sight brought him,” added Waterspray. 

“We know him,” repeated the two younger brothers together. 
“He is the king who makes no war, and wishes well to every man. 
He will succeed! he will make every man as happy as the other!” 

And with these words, waves of life-giving, scented air played 
around the king, and the running water sang to him its silvery, 
soothing song, bringing courage and strength. 

“He will succeed!” repeated the leaves, quivering joyfully on 
every branch, until the whole forest rang: ‘‘He will succeed!” 

“Nay! he may not succeed!” spoke Oakheart gravely; and the 
leaves, and the air, and the water stood still. ‘‘He may not succeed, 
for he is hasty and impatient. He knows not that autumn and 
winter and spring and summer must pass away before a blade of 
erass can pierce the wet earth, and reach the light and warmth, and 
blossom and bear fruit. But what he fails to do, his children and 
grandchildren may accomplish. Pure Airbreath and Fickle Water- 
spray, my beloved brothers, my true servants and disciples, shall 
we help him?” 

“We shall, we shall!” was the answer. “Tet him question us 
and we shall make answer.” 

Hearing this, the king sprang to his feet, forgetting his great 
weariness and his greater fear. 

“Why are there cold people and hungry in this world?” he- 
asked. 

“Because men know not—what hour is the hour above all 
hours,” answered Fiery Oakheart. 
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“Why triumphs not truth over untruth?” asked the king again. 

“Because men know not—what man is the man above all men,” 
answered Pure Airbreath. 

“Why live not all men happy under my dominion?” asked the 
king for the third time. 

“Because they know not—what work is the work above all 
works,” answered Fickle Waterspray. 

Then the light grew dark in the king’s eyes, and he swooned. 
He woke again at the very gate of his own sumptuous city. 

The king hurried to his palace, full of hope and joy. He knew 
now the cure for the sorrows of his people. Sad and weary he left 
his palace; joyful and light-hearted he came back again. 

The sentry at the gate saw him and ran to tell the great news 
to all people—in the market-place, in the shops and houses. So the 
news spread swiftly. The bells rang merry peals, and all men 
hurried to greet the king. 

The king stood still to receive them. 

‘““Noblemen,” he spoke, ‘‘true soldiers, busy merchants, my 
people all; listen to my words. I give you three days. Think well 
and think wisely; speak little but justly, sleep not nor rest whilst 
the three days last. On the third day come to me and tell me—what 
hour is the hour above all hours; what man is the man above all 
men; what work is the work above all works. When we know this, 
we shall all be equally happy, we shall know no more hunger or 
cold; and truth will reign over us for ever.” 

All that day the capital was full of talk; and the noise was 
great and unceasing, as if the great town had turned into a hive 
of bees. But with the dawn of the next day all talking ceased; 
all the people drooped their heads, and thought wisely and thought 
well to find answers to the three questions the king had asked 
them. 

At the end of the first day the noblemen came to the palace. 

“Our gracious king,” they said, ‘‘we are your noblemen. Our 
duty it is to be noble and generous, to live gaily and free of care, — 
thinking only to please you, and praying for your health. If such 
be your will, happy shall we be to continue thus, but we know not 
—what hour is the hour above all hours.” 


At this the king was wroth and bade his noblemen return to 
tee oD 
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their houses; to stay there until he could look patiently on them 
again. 

At the end of the second day the soldiers came to the court- 
yard. 

“Our gracious master and chieftain,” they said, ““we are your 
loyal soldiers. Our duty it is to give our lives for your sake and 
your kingdom’s, that neither friend nor foe may think evil of you, 
and to spend our time in games and feasts. If such be your will, 
happy indeed we shall be to continue thus, but we know not—what 
man is the man above all men.” 

\t this the king rose, his eyes flashing fire and his heart full of 
wrath, and ordered his soldiers to be kept in the dark dungeons 
until he could look patiently on them again. 

At the end of the third day the king’s merchants and toilers 
crowded into the wide street, before the palace. 

“Our gracious lord and father,” they said, ‘“‘we are your ser- 
vants and slaves. Our duty is to obey whatever you choose to order; 
to work to enrich your land, and to trust our happiness to your 
hand. If such be your will, happy indeed we shall be to continue 
thus, but we know not—what work is the work above all works.” 

At this the king was enraged, so that he could speak no word 
in return, but called to his servants to drive the crowd away, with 
sticks and halberds and hatchets. 

A deep silence and sadness fell on the capital of the king. No 
music in its streets, nor noise of horses’ hoofs, nor of swords and 
spurs, for the soldiers were kept prisoners in the deep dungeons. 
No more feasts or merry-makings, for the noblemen lived sad and 
lonely in their houses. ‘Traders passed the great capital indifferent, 
for they knew the merchants in it might not buy nor sell. And the 
whole kingdom was going to ruin, and its inhabitants sad, indolent 
and careless. All was desolation, without hope or change. 

VERA JOHNSTON. 
(To be continued.) 
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SOLIDARITY AND IDEALS. 


“He teaches who gives, and he learns who receives. 
There is no teaching until the pupil is brought into the 
same state or principle in which you are; a transfusion 
takes place; he is you and you are he; then is a teaching, 
and by no unfriendly chance or bad company can he ever 
quite lose the benefit. But your propositions run out of 
one ear as they ran in at the other.” 

(EMERSON.) 


THE time seems to have come for me to say a word or two about 
the constitution and ideals of the Theosophical Society, so that 
they may be made perfectly plain to the thousands of new colleagues 
who have entered our membership within the past five years. ‘The 
American public, out of whose bosom the Society evolved, is entitled 
to the first word on this subject from their compatriot; whose love 
for India and absorption in the Society’s life have never quenched 
his patriotic feeling for the land of his forefathers. 

After the lapse of nineteen years, the small group of friends 
who casually met in the drawing-room of H. P. Blavatsky, in Irving 
Place, New York City, has expanded into a Society with nearly four 
hundred chartered: branches in the four quarters of the globe; known 
of all men; discussed, complimented, reviled and misrepresented in 
almost all languages; denounced usually, but sometimes praised, 
in the pulpit and the press; satirized in literature, and grossly 
lampooned on the stage. In short, an important factor in modern 
thought and the inspiring cause of some high ideals. Like every 
other great movement, it has its centres of intensest activity which 
have developed amidst favouring environments, and, as in other cases, 
the evolutionary force tends to shift its swirl from place to place 
as these conditions change. Thus, for instance, India was the first 
centre where the thought-engendering power accumulated, and 
our movement overspread the great peninsula from north to south, ‘ 
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from east to west, before it flowed westward. What was done at 
New York was but the making of the nucleus, the bare launching of 
the idea. When the Founders sailed away to Bombay, in December, 
1878, they left little more than the name of the Society behind them; 
all else was chaotic and unmanifested. ‘The breath of life entered 
its infant body in India. From the great, inexhaustible store of 
spiritual power garnered there by the ancient sages, it came into 
this movement and made it the beneficent potentiality it has become. 
It must be centuries before any other country can take its place: 
A Theosophical Society with its base outside India would be an 
anomaly; that is why we went there. 

The first of the outflowing ebb went from India to America in 
1885-6. Ceylon came into line six years earlier, but I count Ceylon 
as but an extension of India. After America came Europe. ‘Then 
our movement reached Burma, Japan and Australasia. Last of 
all, it has got to South Africa, South America and the West 
Indies. 

What is the secret of this immense development, this self- 
sowing of branches in all lands? It is the Constitution and pro- 
claimed ideals of the Society; it is the elastic tie that binds the 
parts together; and the platform which gives standing room to all 
men of all creeds and races. The simplicity of our aims attracts 
all good, broad-minded, philanthropic people alike. They are 
equally acceptable to all of that class. Untainted by sectarianism, 
divested of all dogmatic offensiveness, they repel none who examine 
them impartially. While identified with no one creed, they affirm 
the necessity and grandeur of the religious aspiration, and so bid 
for the sympathy of every religious-minded person. ‘The Society is 
the open opponent of religious nihilism and materialistic unbelief. 
It has fought them from the first and won many victories among 
the best educated class. ‘The Indian press testifies to its having 
stopped the tendency towards materialism, which was so strong 
among the college graduates before our advent. ‘This fact is incon- 
testable, the proofs are overwhelming. And another fact is, that a 
drawing together in mutual goodwill has begun between the Hindu, 
Buddhist, Parsi and Mussulman Fellows of the ‘Theosophical 
Society; their behaviour towards each other at the Annual Conven- 
‘tions and in the local branches, shows that. It is a different India 
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from what it was prior to 1879, and the late tour of Mrs. Besant 
lightened up the sky with prophetic brightness. 

Some wholly superficial critics say that Theosophy suits only 
the most cultured class, that they alone can understand its termin- 
ology. No greater mistake could have been made; the humblest 
labourer and the average child of seven years can be taught its basic 
ideas within an hour. Nay, I have often proved to adult audiences 
in Ceylon that any ordinary child in the school I might be examin- 
ing or giving the prizes to, could, without preparatory coaching, be 
got to answer on the spur of the moment my questions, so as to 
show that the idea of karma is innate. I will undertake to do the 
same with any child of average cleverness in America or Europe. 
He will not know the meaning of the word, but instinct will tell 
him the idea it embodies. It all depends on the way the questions 
are put to him. And I may add that the value of our public lec- 
tures and our writings on Theosophy follows the same rule. If we 
fail with an audience, it is because we do too much “tall talking,” 
make our meaning too obscure, indulge in too stilted language, 
confuse the ideas of our hearers, choose subjects too deep for a 
mixed public, and send our listeners away no wiser than they were 
before we began. ‘They came for spiritual nourishment and got dry 
bran without sauce. ‘This is because we do not think clearly our- 
selves, do not master our subjects properly, and being actually unfit 
to teach, and knowing it, wander about through jungles of words to 
hide our incompetency. What we most need is the use of common 
sense in discussing our Theosophy, plain, clear exposition in plain 
language of our fundamental ideas. No one need try to persuade 
me that it cannot be done, for I know the contrary. 

One reason for our too general confusion of ideas, is that we are 
prone to regard Theosophy as a sort of far-away sunrise that we 
must try to clutch, instead of seeing that it is a lamp to light our 
feet about the house and in our daily walks. It is worth nothing if 
it is but word-spinning, it is priceless if it is the best rule and ideal 
of life. We want religion to live by, day by day, not merely to die 
by at the last gasp. And Theosophy is the divine soul of reli- 
gion, the one key to all bibles, the riddle-reader of all mysteries, 
the consoler of the heart-weary, the benign comforter in sorrow, the 
alleviator of social miseries. You can preach its lesson before any 
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audience in the world, being careful to avoid all sectarian phrases, 
and each hearer will say that is his religion. It is the one Pente- 
costal voice that all can understand. Preaching only simple Theo- 
sophy, I have been claimed as a Mussulman by the followers of 
Islam, as a Hindu by Vaishnavas and Shaivites, as a Buddhist by the 
two sections of Buddhism, been asked to draft a Parsi catechism, 
and at Edinburgh given God-speed by the leading local clergyman, 
for expressing the identical views that he was giving out from his 
pulpit every Sunday! So I know what many others only suspect, 
that Theosophy is the informing life of all religions throughout the 
world. ‘The one thing absolutely necessary, then, is to cast out as a 
loathsome thing every idea, every teaching which tends to sectarianize 
the Theosophical Society. We want no new sect, no new church, 
no infallible leader, no attack upon the private intellectual rights of 
our members. Of course this is reiteration, but all the same neces- 
sary; it ought to replace a “scripture text” on the wall of every 
theosophist’s house. 

Hypocrisy is another thing for us to purge ourselves of; there 
is too much of it, far too much among us. The sooner we are 
honest to ourselves the sooner we will be so to our neighbours. We 
must realize that the theosophical ideal of the perfect man is practi- 
cally unattainable in one life, just as the Christ-idea of perfection 1s. 
Once realizing this, we become modest in self-estimate and there- 
fore less inflated and didactic in our speech and writings. Nothing 
is more disagreeable than to see a colleague, who probably has not 
advanced ten steps on the way up the Himalayan slope towards the 
level of perfection where the great adepts stand and wait, going 
about with an air of mystery, Burleighan nods, and polysyllabic 
words implying that he is our pilot-bird and we should follow 
him. This is humbug, and, if not the result of auto-suggestion, 
rank hypocrisy. We have had enough of it, and more than enough. 
Let us all agree that perhaps none of us is now fit for spiritual leader- 
ship, since not one of us has reached the ideal. Judge not, that ye 
be not judged, is a good rule to observe, in this Society, especially; 
for the assumption of perfection or quasi-perfection, here and there, 
has deceived us into believing that the ideal can be reached, and that 
whoever does not show that he has reached it, is fair game for the 
critic and the (moral) torturer. 
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Those who fancy that a vegetable diet, or daily prayers, or 
celibacy, or neglect of family duties, or lip-professions of loyalty to 
the masters, are signs of inward holiness and spiritual advancement, 
ought to read what the Gita, the Dhammapada, the Avesta, the Koran’ 
and the Bible say on that subject. One who in spiritual pride 
reproaches another for doing none of these things, is himself the 
slave of personal vanity, hence spiritually hemiplegic. Let us keep, 
cling to, defend, glory in the ideal as such; let nothing tempt us to 
debase it or belittle it; but let us have the manly honesty to admit 
that we do not aaredy it, that we are yet picking the shells on the 
beach of the unfathomed and uncrossed great ocean of wisdom om; 
and that we, though celibates, vegetarians, ‘‘faithists,” psyck 
spiritual peacocks, or what not, are not fit to condemn our neighb ou 
for being a husband, an affectionate father, a useful public servant, 
an honest politician or a meat-eater. Perhaps his karma has. not 4 
yet fructified to the stage of spiritual evolution. Or who knows 
but that he may be a JZwnz, “even though he leads the domestic 
life.” We can’t tell. One of the curses of our times is super ci 
criticism. How true the saying of Ruskin that “any fool — 
criticize!” 


H. S. Otcorr, ae. 
PRESIDENT OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


[ Zhes 2s an extract rom an article which will appa 1m 
The Path. } 
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SCIENCE AND THE ESOTERIC PHILOSOPHY. 


LORD SALISBURY’S WARNING. 

THOSE who desire proof of the waning confidence in the all- 
sufficiency of modern science, exhibited by its leading lights them- 
selves, may consult the address of the President of the British 
Association at its recent meeting at Oxford. Lord Salisbury’s some- 
what sarcastic and flippant style suited his theme well, and must 
have tried the patience of many of his less disillusioned hearers. 

“Tt will be more suitable to my capacity,” said the President, 
“if I devote the few observations I have to make to a survey, not of 
our science, but of our ignorance. We live in a small bright oasis 
of knowledge surrounded on all sides by a vast unexplored region of 
impenetrable mystery.” Speaking of the so-called ‘‘elements” in 
chemistry, the President showed pretty clearly that they are the 
most heterogeneous and miscellaneous assortment of odds and ends 
that were ever seen together in one category. A third of them form 
the substance of this planet, another third are useful but infrequent, 
and the rest are rare curiosities. ‘‘They seem to have as much rela- 
tion to each other as the pebbles on a sea-beach, or the contents of 
an ancient lumber-room.” ‘The truth is that these sixty-five ‘“‘ele- 
ments” are no elements at all, but simply represent sixty-five sub- 
stances which our chemists are at present unable to resolve, thereby 
affording a most instructive example of those delightfully arbitrary 
auction-lots into which scientists love to apportion the phenomena 
of nature. 

Nothing in the universe is thus segregated from the rest of 
nature, and whenever the attempt is made to mark off these artificial 
barriers, it is at once frustrated by a number of specimens which are 
just on the border-line of the enclosure and refuse to belong to any 
particular class. In the case of chemical elements, for instance, we 
have specimens which, though still unresolved into simpler com- 
ponents, exhibit, when subjected to delicate tests in fractional pre- 
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cipitation or crystallization, slight fluctuations in quality. Then it 
becomes necessary to divide the element—say “ Jacksonium”—into 
neo- and praseo-Jacksonium, or into dextro- and levo-Jacksonium, 
until such time as each of these shall, in their turn, disclose symp- 
toms of still further complexity in their composition. The sub- 
division of the physical cosmos into elements is about as appropriate 
as would be a division of the world into—say, Europe, Spain, Eastern 
Hemisphere, Lisbon, Charing Cross and the Caucasus. 

I have always maintained that men of science often repeat their 
hypotheses so frequently that they come to regard them and tender 
them as observed facts. And here, if the reports be correct, we 
have the President of the British Association illustrating this con- 
tention: ‘‘When the immortal discovery of Dalton established that 
the atoms of each of these elements have a special weight of their 
own, and that consequently they combine in fixed ponderable pro- 
portions from which they never depart, it renewed the hope that 
some common origin of the elements was in sight.” 

What I was taught was that Dalton odserved that the elements 
combined in fixed proportions, fostulated the existence of atoms, and 
enferred that these atoms have fixed weights proportionate to the 
combining weights of the elements. If Avogadro’s hypothesis 
about the number of molecules in gaseous volumes could be proved 
from other data, it would establish the truth of the theory of atomic 
weights. But Avogadro’s hypothesis has not been proved, and we 
fear that not a few scientists, perhaps unconsciously, prop up the 
two hypotheses—Dalton’s and Avogadro's 


against one another, 
proving the one by assuming the other, as occasion demands. 

It is interesting for those who make much of the idea that/all 
the chemical elements are derived from hydrogen, each element 
having its atom composed of a fixed number of hydrogen atoms, to 
note that the President acknowledges that ‘‘the reply of the labora-- 
tories has always been clear and certain—that there is not in the 
facts the faintest foundation for such a theory.” He sums up the 
case for the elements as follows: 

“The upshot is that all these successive triumphs of research, 
Dalton’s, Kirchhoff’s, Mendeléeff’s, greatly as they have added to our 
store of knowledge, have gone but little way to solve the problem 
which the elementary atoms have for centuries presented to man- 
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kind. What the atom of each element is, whether it is a movement, 
or a thing, or a vortex, or a point having inertia, whether there is 
any limit to its divisibility, and if so, how that limit is imposed, 
whether the long list of elements is final, or whether any of them 
have any common origin—all these questions remain surrounded by 
a darkness as profound as ever. The dream which lured the 
alchemists to their tedious labours, and which may be said to have 
called chemistry into being, has assuredly not been realized, but it 
has not yet been refuted. The boundary of our knowledge in this 
direction remains where it was many centuries ago.” 

Lord Salisbury says again: ‘Of this all-pervading entity—the 
ether—we know absolutely nothing except this one fact, that it can 
be made to undulate.” And even this, little as it is, vanishes into 
thin air when we look back and see what the speaker has just said, 
that the ether was concerved tn order to account for undulations 
observed by Young and Fresnel. The ether has only one property 
—the property it was invented to have. With regard to what is 
called “‘life,” which is merely the abstract name for certain activities 
of nature that are too much for the scientists, but which is spoken 
of by them as if it were a real thing, the President asks: ‘‘ What is 
the mysterious impulse which is able to strike across the ordinary 
laws of matter and twist them for a moment from their path?” I 
beg to suggest as an answer—Mind; which would also account for 
the fact mentioned by the President that scientists are unable to 
imitate the activities of this force. 

In his reply to the Presidential address, Lord Kelvin said that 
there was one mystery greater than any other that confronted 
science—the mystery of the human will. And verily it is this and 
kindred problems that the public now demand shall be solved, and 
it is by virtue of its inability to solve them that modern science has 
now lost nearly all its prestige as a power qualified to exercise the 
dictatorship over human thought. 

Our civilization is admitted on all hands to be in a very critical 
condition, and its survival as a civilization may well depend upon 
the efforts of those who are devoting their lives to the teaching of 
the Sacred Science of antiquity—the Science that unfolds the mys- 
teries of the human mind and soul. This century has seen the 
undermining of our religious stability, and its close is ushering in a 
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similar disillusionment with regard to our would-be saviours, the 
modern scientists. For whatever science may have been or claimed 
to be in the beginning, it is now nothing better than a collection of 
little departments of petty investigation which are fast becoming 
more than academical in their tone. 

This may be seen by reading the reports of the British Associa- 
tion meetings. Each little department has its allotted time, and 
usually begins by trying to define its own field of investigation. 
What is biology? What is anthropology? What does mineralogy 
deal with? What has geology now developed into? ‘These are 
more important questions than the facts of nature themselves, a 
symptom which indicates the division of nature into little artificial 
boundaries, such as she delights to overstep. The chemical pro- 
fessor complained that the spirit of research was being sacrificed to 
the commercial spirit of the age, the chief anxiety being to cram 
small boys in schools with already-discovered facts and with current 
theories, instead of to find out new facts. This grievance is very 
strongly felt by all who have burned with a keen enthusiasm for 
research in any science—say chemistry—and have had to suppress 
their own ambition and constrain themselves to crain their heads 
with the various theories and cut-and-dried facts in the text-books, 
in order to pass their examinations. 

The science of anthropology seems to be largely concerned with 
methods of identifying criminals, this having been held out at the 
British Association as a proof that the science is of practical utility. 

The chief advantage of these annual meetings of our professors 
is that no one who reads the reports of their doings and sayings can 
any longer look up to science as the source of human enlightenment; 
and as religion is in the same predicament, there is nothing left but 
the Science of the Ages taught under the name of ‘Theosophy. 
Let men study the powers and faculties of their own nature, and 
they will no more need to rely upon any priesthood, whether of 
religion or science. 


H. Ae 
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THE REAL AND THE UNREAL. 


“The perfect consciousness that ‘I am the Eternal’ 
removes the false appearances projected by ignorance. 
Know that indeed as the Eternal; nothing exists but the 
Eternal, when aught else appears to be it is false like the 
mirage.” 
. (A¢ma-Bodha, SHANKARACHARYA.) 
THE alternative of moving for ever in a vicious circle faces 
the European student of occult philosophy, who begins his study 
before making himself familiar with the mode of thought and 
peculiarity of expression of its teachers. His first necessity is, to 
know the esoteric views of the ultimate nature of spirit, of matter, 
force and space; the fundamental and axiomatic theories as to 
reality and unreality, form and the formless, dream and waking. 
Especially should he master, at least approximately, the distinction 
between the objective and the subjective in the living man’s sen- 
suous perceptions, and the same, as they appear to the psychic 
perceptions of a disembodied entity in ‘‘paradise.” It will not 
strengthen his case to put forth the objection that the mode of the 
intercourse is not such as we can at present recognize from experi- 
ence; in other words, that until one enters “paradise” one cannot 
enter into sympathy with its perceptions or feelings. For, the dis- 
embodied individuality being identical in nature with the higher triad 
—the spirit, soul, and mind—of the living man, when liberated as 
the result of self-evolution effected by full development of conscious 
and trained will, the adept can through this triad learn all that con- 
cerns a being in paradise; can live for the time being his mental 
life, feel as he feels, and sharing thoroughly in his supersensuous 
perceptions, bring the memory of them back with him on earth un- 
warped by illusive deceptions, and hence, not to be gainsaid. This, 


“sports of uature” as an 


of course, assuming the existence of such 
adept, which may, perhaps, be conceded by objectors for the sake 
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of argument. And the further concession must be asked that no 
comparison shall be made to the adept’s detriment between the 
perceptive powers of his triad, when so freed from the body, and 
those of the half-liberated monad of the entranced somnambule or 
medium which is having its dazed glimpses into the ‘celestial 
arcana.” Still less is it allowable to gauge them by the reveries of 
an embodied mind, however cultured and metaphysical, which has 
no data to build upon, save the deductions and inductions which 
spring from its own normal activity. 

However much European students may seem to have outgrown 
the crude beliefs of their earlier years, yet a special study of Asiatic 
mental tendencies is indispensable to qualify them to grasp the 
meaning of Asiatic expressions. In a word, they may have out- 
grown their hereditary ideas only far enough to qualify them as 
critics of the saine; and not sufficiently to determine what is con- 
sistent or inconsistent language, for eastern thinkers. Difference 
in the resources of language is also a most important factor to keep 
in mind. This is well illustrated in the alleged reply of an Oriental 
visiting Europe, when asked to contrast Christianity with Buddhism: 
“Tt would require an index or glossary; for Christianity has not the 
ideas for our words nor the words for our ideas.” Every attempt to 
explain the doctrines of occultism in the meagre terminology of 
European science and metaphysics to students ignorant of our 
terms, is likely to result in disastrous misunderstandings despite 
good intentions on both sides. Unquestionably, such expressions 
as ‘“‘real life in a dream” must appear inconsistent to a dualist who 
affirms the eternity of the individual soul, its independent existence, 
as distinct from the Supreme Soul, and maintains the actuality of 
the personal God’s nature. What more natural than that the wes- 
tern thinker, whose inferences are drawn from quite a different line 
of thought, should feel bewilderment when told that the life of 
paradise is reality, though a dream, while earthly life is but a flitting 
dream, though imagined to be an actuality. It is certain that Prof. 
Balfour Stewart, great physicist though he be, would not comprehend 
the meaning of our oriental philosophers, since his hypothesis of an 
unseen universe, with his premises and conclusions, is built upon the 
emphatic assumption of the actual existence of a personal God, the 
personal Creator and personal moral Governor of the Universe. Nor 
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would the Mussulman philosopher with his two eternities compre- 
hend us—az/, that eternity which has no beginning, and add, that 
other eternity having a beginning but no end; nor the Christian 
who makes every man’s eternity begin at the moment when the 
personal God breathes a personal soul into the body. Neither of 
these three representatives of belief could, without the greatest 
difficulty, concur in the perfect reasonableness of our doctrine of life 
in “paradise.” 

When the word “subjective” is used in connection with the 
state of isolation of a being in paradise, it does not stand for the 
ultimate possible concept of subjectivity, but only for that degree of 
the same thinkable by the western mind. ‘To the latter everything 
is subjective without distinction which evades all sensuous percep- 
tions. But the occultist postulates an ascending scale of subjectivity 
which grows continually more real as it gets farther and farther 
from illusionary earthly objectivity; its ultimate is Reality—the 
Eternal. 

But paradise being “‘but a dream,” we should agree upon a 
definition of the phenomena of dreams. Has memory anything to 
do with them? We are told by some physiologists that it has. That 
dream fancies, being based upon dormant memory, are determined 
and developed in most cases by the functional activity of some 
internal organ, ‘‘the irritation of which awakens into activity that 
part of the brain with which the organ 1s in specific sympathy.” 

To this, bowing reverentially to modern science, the occultist 
replies that there are dreams and dreains; that there is a difference 
between a dream produced by outward physiological causes, and 
one which reacts and becomes in its turn the producer of super- 
sensuous perceptions and feelings; that he divides dream into 
phenomenal and noumenal, and distinguishes between the two; and 
that, moreover, the physiologist is entirely unfit to comprehend the 
ultimate constitution of a disembodied ‘‘self” or the nature of its 
“dreams.” ‘This he does for several reasons, of which one may be 
particularly noticed: the physiologist rejects will, the chief and in- 
dispensable factor of the inner man. He refuses to recognize it 
apart from particular acts of volition, and declares that he only 
knows the latter, viewed by him simply as a reaction or desire of 
determination of energy outward, after “the complex interworking 
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and combination of ideas in the hemispheral ganglia.” Hence the 
physiologist would have to reject at. once the possibility of con- 
sciousness without memory; and the soul having no organs, no 
sensory-ganglia, no ‘‘educated” nor even “‘idiotic centres,” nor 
nerve-cells, naturally cannot have what the physiologists would 
regard and define as memory. Unfettered by the personal sensa- 
tions of the mind, the consciousness of paradise is without past as 
without future, the two merging into one eternal present, but for 
the trammels of the personal self. But even the latter, once severed 
from its bodily organs, can have no sttch memory as that defined by 
Professor Huxley, who fathers it upon the ‘“‘sensigenous molecules” 
of the brain; those molecules which, begotten by sensation, remain 
behind when it has passed away, and constitute, as we are told, the 
physical foundation of memory; hence also the foundation of all 
dreams. What can these molecules have to do with the ethereal 
atoms that act in the spiritual consciousness of the monad, during 
its bliss, wholly based and depending upon the degree of its con- 
nection with the essence of the personal self only? 

What, then, may be the nature of the dream of paradise? we 
are asked, and how does the occultist define the dream of the still 
embodied man? ’T’o western science, a dream is a series of thoughts; 
of connected acts or rather states, which are only imagined to be 
real. ‘he uninitiated metaphysician, on the other hand, describes 
it in his exoteric way, as the passage of sense from darkness into 
ight, the awakening of spiritual consciousness. But the occultist, 
who knows that the spiritual sense pertaining to the immutable can 
never sleep or even be dormant, and is always in the light of reality, 
says that, during the state of sleep, mind—the seat of the physical 
and personal intelligence 


becomes able to perceive that reality in 
the subjective world which was hidden from it in waking hours, its 
containing vehicle, the will, being allowed the full freedom of its 
conscious action owing to volition being rendered passive and un- 
conscious by the temporary inactivity of the sensory centres. That 
reality does not become less real, because upon awakening the 
‘““sensigenous molecules” and ‘uneducated centres,” in the illusive 
light of actual life throw and toss recollection and remembrance of 
it into confusion. But the participation of mind in the bliss of 
paradise does not add to, but, on the contrary, takes away from the 
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reality that would fall to the lot of the monad, were it altogether 
free from the presence of mind. Its bliss is an outcome of the 
delusion or “‘heresy of individuality”; which heresy, together with 
the self-assertive chain of causes, is necessary for the monad’s future 
birth. It is all this that leads the occultist to regard the association 
or “intercourse” between two disembodied entities in paradise, how- 
ever more real than life it may be, as an illusion, and from his 
standpoint still a dream, and so to speak of it; while that which his 
critics would fain call—however regretfully—dream, ‘‘the interlude 
which fancy makes,” is in the knowledge of the former simply a 
glimpse of the reality. 

Let us take an instance; a son loses a much-beloved father. 
In his dream he may see and converse with him, and for the time it 
lasts, feel as happy and unconscious of his death as though the 
father had never left this earth. This, upon awakening, he will 
regard with sorrow as a mere dreain that could not last. Is he right 
to regard it so? The occultist says that he is wrong. He is simply 
ignorant of the fact that, his spirit being of the same essence and 
nature as that of his father, as all spirits are, and the inherent 
property of mutual attraction and assimilation being in their special 
case strengthened by the paternal and filial love of their personal 
selves; they have, in fact, never separated froin each other, death 
itself being powerless to sever psychic association, where pure spiri- 
tual love links the two. The “dream” was in this instance the 
reality; the latter a false appearance due to unwisdom. ‘Thus it 
becomes more correct and proper to call the son’s ignorance during 
his waking hours a ‘‘dream” and a “delusion” than so to characterize 
the real intercourse. For what has happened? A spiritualist would 
say: ‘The spirit of the father descended upon earth to hold com- 
munion with his son’s spirit, during the quiet hours of sleep.” The 
occultist replies: ‘‘Not so; neither did the father’s spirit descend, 
nor has the son’s triad ascended, strictly and correctly speaking, 
The centre of the activity of paradise cannot be localized. During 
that time, even when connected with their five finite. principles, 
individualities know neither space nor time, but are diffused 
throughout the former, are omnipresent and ubiquitous. Mind in 
its higher aspect is an eternal substance as well as the spiritual soul 
—whien this aspect is developed; and, united with the soul, mind 
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becomes spiritual self-consciousness, which is a production of its 
original producer—the soul. Unless made utterly unfit, by having 
become hopelessly mixed with, and linked to, its lower elements, to 
become one with the soul, mind is inseparable from it. Thus 
the higher human triad, drawn by its affinity to those triads it 
loved most, with mind in its highest aspect of self-consciousness 
helping, it is ever associated with, and enjoys the presence of all 
those it loves—in death, as much as it did in life. The intercourse 
is real and genuine. 

The critic doubts whether such an intercourse can be called a 
“veritable” one. He wants to know whether the two disembodied 
entities are really and truly affected the one by the other, or it is 
merely that the one imagines the presence of the other; such inter- 
course corresponding with no fact of which the other personality, 
either embodied or disembodied, could take cognizance; and, while 
doubting, he denies that he is postulating an incongruity in object- 
ing that such an intercourse is not real, is a mere dream, for he says, 
perhaps, that he can conceive a real intercourse, conscious on both 
sides, and truly acting and reacting, which does not apply only to 
the mutual relationship of physical existence. If he really can, 
then where is the difficulty? The real meaning attached by the 
occultist to such words as dream, reality and unreality, having been 
explained, what further trouble is there to comprehend this specific 
tenet? The critic may also be asked how he can conceive of a real, 
conscious intercourse on both sides, unless he understands the pecu- 
liar and—to him as yet unknown—intellectual reaction and inter- 
relation between the two. This sympathetic reaction is no fanciful 
hypothesis but a scientific fact known and taught at initiations, 
though unknown to modern science and but hazily perceived by 
some metaphysicians and spiritualists. 


[| Zaken, with a few verbal changes, from a very carly number of 
The Theosophist, dy speczal permuesszon. | 
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EXPLANATORY. 


LEAST known of all scriptures accessible in the west is Zhe 
Popol Vuh. A Red man wrote it, some few centuries ago, in Guate- 
mala. He had knowledge. Like most men who have knowledge, 
his name is unknown in the west. If you doubt that soul-luminant 
wisdom lives in the hearts of the Red men of the Americas, listen 
to what Joaquin Miller, the Poet of the Sierras, says of the 
Modocs: 

“Tt might shock you if I said that the Indian knows more of 
the Unknown than the Christian does. Truth is a great galvanic 
battery” (Zhe Story of My Life). 

If you question how these humble Modocs got their knowledge, 
you may take a hint from this story told by a dull-souled missionary 
of a savage he met in the American forests: 

“The manner in which, he says, he obtained the spirit of divina- 
tion was this: he was admitted into the presence of a great man, 
who informed him that he loved, pitied, and desired to do him good. 
It was not in this world that he saw the great man, but in a world 
above, at a vast distance from this. ‘The great man, he says, was 
clothed with the day, yea, with the brightest day he ever saw; a day 
of many years, yea, of everlasting continuance! ‘This whole world, 
he says, was drawn upon him, so that in him the earth and all 
things in it might be seen. I asked him if rocks, mountains and 
seas were drawn upon, or appeared in, him? He replied that every- 
thing that was beautiful and lovely in the earth was upon him, and 
might be seen by looking on him, as well as if one was on the earth 
to take a view of them there. By the side of the great man, he says, 
stood his shadow, or spirit, for he used ‘chichung,’ the word they 
commonly make use of to express that of the man which survives 
the body, which word properly signifies a shadow. ‘This shadow, 


he says, was as lovely as the man himself, and filled all places, and 
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was most agreeable as well as wonderful to him. Here, he says, he 
tarried some time, and was unspeakably entertained and delighted 
with a view of the great man, of his shadow, and of all things in 
him. And what is most of all astonishing, he imagines all this to 
have passed before he was born; he never had been, he says, in this 
world at that time, and what confirms him in the belief of this is, 
that the great man told him that he must come down to earth, be 
born of such a woman, meet with such and such things. . 

At this time, he says, the great man asked him what he senae 
choose in life; he replied, first to be a hunter, and afterwards to be a 
‘pow-wow,’ or divine; whereupon the great man told him he should 
have what he desired, and that his shadow should go along with him 
down to earth, and be with him for ever. ‘There was, he says, all 
this time no words spoken between them; the conference was not 
carried on by any human language, but they had a kind of mental 
intelligence of each other’s thoughts, dispositions and proposals. 
After this, he says, he saw the great man no more, but supposes he 
now caine down to earth to be born; but the shadow of the great 
man still attended him, and ever after continued to appear to him in 
dreams and other ways. ‘This shadow used sometimes to direct him 
in dreams to go to such a place and hunt, assuring him he should 
there meet with success, which accordingly proved so; and when he 
had been there some time the spirit would order him to another 
place, so that he had success in hunting, according to the great 
man’s promise made to him at the time of his choosing this em- 
ployment. 

“There were some times when this spirit came upon him in a 
special manner, and he was full of what he saw in the great man, 
and then, he says, he was a// fight, and not only Zzght himself, but it 
was light all around him, so that he could see through men, and 
knew the thoughts of their hearts” (David Brainerd’s Fournal). 

Even a mercenary adventurer says of some of the wildest tribes in 
North America: ‘Simply to call these people religious, would con- 
vey but a faint idea of the deep hue of piety and devotion which 
pervades the whole of their conduct. Their honesty is immaculate; 
and their purity of purpose, and their observance of the rites of 
their religion, are most uniform and remarkable. They are, cer- 
tainly, more like a nation of saints than a horde of savages” (Capt. 
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Bonneville’s notes, quoted in Washington Irving’s Rocky Moun- 
tains). 

But the author of Pofol Vuh belonged to a cultured people, who 
built great cities of hewn stone, with temples vast and imposing, 
the ruins of which still stand, though for long centuries the destruc- 
tive elements of a tropical clime have sought to devour them; in-a 
land where volcanoes of fire are ever aflame, the volcano of water 
ever a perpetual fountain; where the ground is ever a-tremble with 
earthquake shocks; a land of unfathomable lakes, of subterranean 
rivers, and rivers that come and go in periods of years; of wondrous 
caverns unexplored; where the earth yields rubies, silver and gold; 
a land where rains are deluges, and the lightning carves into fantastic 
shapes the iron-bearing mountains. Such a country can be mother 
only to men who have souls, lovers of the mysterious, the illimitable; 
men who look upon nature in a large way; men to whom the sword 
of the Christian invader brought death and downfall, but never sub- 
mission or servitude. A few of these people still survive in a part 
of their country which the foot of no white man has ever pressed; 
there they follow in freedom and peace their priests who have the 
soul-sight, cling to the religion of their forefathers, and practise the 
magic of old. 

Of the written literature of this murdered nation hardly a frag- 
ment remains. The Christian priests burned the manuscripts by 
the thousand; and the survivors of Quiché concealed the rest. "The 
translation of Zhe Popul Vuh here given is from the text and word- 
for-word French rendering of the Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg, who 
also published with it an elaborate commentary of his own, which 
is, like most commentaries, valueless and misleading. Much specu- 
lative matter of that kind has been written by western scholars, 
who all follow a blind trail that leads nowhere. At its entrance let 
us post the laconic warning ‘‘No Thoroughfare,” and turn to the 
Red men themselves, their literature, traditions and monuments. 

The numerous nations and tribes of both Americas are off- 
shoots of a single race. The forefathers of that race dwelt in a 
land over which the waves of the morose Atlantic now intone a 
dirge. So say the traditions of the Red men, and no books are 
needed to confirm the story—the waves will tell it to any man who 
will but still his thoughts and listen. Nature is not dumb even 
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when man is unhearing. Always she will speak to the listening 
ear. That was the fourth great Race; only in the imagery of the 
Red man these Races are called “Suns,” and these Suns are de- 
stroyed in turn by Fire and Water, the ancestors of mankind each 
time being preserved in the Seven Caverns of the Earth: we of the 
Fifth Sun have emerged from four of these Caverns. ‘Thus in a 
wondrous epic of the Shiwi Indians: 

“Tn the days of the new, after the times when all mankind had 
come forth from one to other of the ‘four great cavern wombs of 
earth,’ and had come out into the light of our father, the sun, they 
journeyed, under the guidance of A-hai-iu-ta and Ma-tsai-le-ma, 
twin children of the sun, immortal youths, toward the father of all 
men and things, eastward” (Frank H. Cushing, J/y Adventures im 
Zui ). 

And even as these perished Races are reborn, so each man 
stricken by death does but rest awhile in the sacred ‘‘ Lake where 
live ‘our others,’ and whither go our dead,” and is then reborn 
on earth. 

The Red ‘Children of the Sun” do not worship the One God. 
For them that One God is absolutely impersonal, and all the Forces 
emanated from that One God are personal. This is the exact reverse 
of the popular western conception of a personal God and impersonal 
working forces in nature. Decide for yourself which of these beliefs 
is the more philosophical. These Children of the Sun adore the 
Pluméd Serpent, who is the messenger of the Sun. He was the 
God Quetzalcoatl in Mexico, Gucumatz in Quiché; and in Peru he 
was called Amaru. From the latter name comes our word America. 
Amaruca is, literally translated, ‘“‘Land of the Pluméd Serpent.” 
The priests of this God of Peace, from their chief centre in the 
Cordilleras, once ruled both Americas. All the Red men who have 
remained true to the ancient religion are still under their sway. One 
of their strong centres was in Guatemala, and of their Order was 
the author of the book called Popol Vuh. In the Quiché tongue 
Gucuimatz is the exact equivalent of Quetzalcoatl in the Nahuatl 
language; guetzal, the bird of paradise; coat/, serpent—“the Serpent 
veiled in plumes of the paradise-bird.” 

Even the Professor of the Science of Religions at the Collége 


de France (so titled, presumably, because guiltless of understanding ~ 
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the meaning of any religion), has to say of the Pluméd Serpent: 
“There was something mysterious and occult about the priesthood 
of this deity, as though it were possessed of divine secrets or 
promises, the importance of which it would be dangerous to under- 
value” (Albert Réville, D.D., zbbert Lectures, 1894). 

Unless the nature of this Bird-Serpent is understood, Zhe Popol 
Vuh remains a sealed book. For the present, let us look no further 
for the meaning of the symbols than the 4zé/e. 

“Behold, I send you as sheep [neophytes] into the midst of 
wolves [the profane]: be ye therefore wise as serpents [magicians], 
and guileless as doves [mystics]” (J/a/¢., x. 16). 

The serpent symbolizes the electric fire, in nature and in man, 
and therefore, also, the ascetic in whom it is active. 

“By his spirit the Heavens are beautified ; 
His hand hath formed the undulating Serpent [lightning]. 
Lo, these are but the outermost of his paths: 
And how small a whisper do we hear of him! 
But the thunder of his power who can understand ?” 
(Fob, Xxvi. 13, 14). 

“And the Seventy [a cautious hint for 7 x 7 or 49] returned 
with joy, saying: ‘Dominator, even the Gods are subject unto us 
through thy Name.’ He said unto them: ‘I beheld Satan [the Ser- 
pent of Eden] falling as Lightning from the Heavens” (Luke, x. 
Ty, 1G): 

“Give not the holy thing [inner teachings] unto the dogs 
[wrangling sectarians]|, neither cast your pearls [spiritual intuitions 
and psychic events] before the swine [materialists whose experience 
is limited to rooting in the earth]: lest peradventure they shall 
trample them with their feet, and turn again and rend you. Ask, 
and it shall be given unto you. . . . Or what man of you, whom 
his son shall ask for bread [religious instruction], will he give him 
a stone [the white “stone” of seership]? Or shall ask also for a 
fish [desire to follow a married life], will he give him a serpent 
[devote him to the ascetic life]? If ye, therefore, being still in 
wretched plight [under the bondage of rebirth], know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more shall the Father in the 
Heavens give the Holy Breath unto those who demand it? 

Enter ye in by the narrow gate: for wide is the gate, and spacious 
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the way that leadeth to perdition [the Breath or serpent-fire in its 
procreative signification], and many be they that enter in thereby; 
for narrow is the gate and straitened the way that leadeth unto life 
[the upward path of the fire, leading to the mystic ‘‘second birth” ], 
and few are they that find it” (JZa?z., vil. 6-14, and Lake, xi. 6-13). 

Even as the Serpent is the symbol of the divine electric Fire, 
so the Dove stands for the solar and lunar magnetic radiance of the 
pure-souled man, or Mystic. 

‘Will ye lie among the sheepfolds [circles of neophytes], 
As the wings of a dove covered with silver [lunar], 
And her pinions with yellow gold [solar] ?” 
(Psalms, \xviil. 13). 

“T have beheld the Breath descending out of the Heavens as a 
Dove, and it abode upon him. And I myself knew him not: but 
he that sent me to baptize in water, he himself said unto me, ‘Upon 
whomsoever thou shalt see the Breath descending, and abiding 
upon him, this is he that baptizeth in the Holy Breath’” (Fohz, 
Ce EEE 

Now the quetzal, the sacred bird of the Guatemalans, is a 
symbol identical with that of the Christian Dove; and between the 
Quetzal-pluméd Serpent, who is the ‘“‘Heart of the Heavens,” and 
the Christ who saw the serpent falling as lightning from the 
Heavens, and upon whom the Holy Breath descended from the 
Heavens as a Dove, abiding upon him, there is no difference: alike 
they express the sacred truth of the soul and spirit of Nature, the 
soul and spirit of Man. 


ICMR WAUIEE. 
LNASRIO DU CLT ONE 


THE following is the source of the ancient legendary lore of 
the land which is called Quiché. 

Here we shall begin the story of other days, the primal cause 
and origin of all that has been done in the City of Quiché, and 
among the tribes of the Quiché nation. 

We shall now set forth the outbreathing, the manifestation, and 
the illumination of all that was in the Darkness, the energizing of 
its Aurora by the Will of the Creator and the Former, of Him-who- 
engenders, of Him-who-gives-being, whose names are: The air- 
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tube Hunter of the Sleeping Animal; The air-tube Hunter of the 
Unsleeping Animal; The Great White-rayed One; The Domina- 
tor; The Pluméd Serpent; The Heart of the Lakes; The Heart of 
the Sea; The Master of the green-waving Planisphere; The Lord 
of the Azure Expanse. 

It is thus that we invoke, we pean and we glorify together 
those who are the Great Mother and the Great Father, whose name 
is Sun-God, Moon-Goddess, Guardian and Protectress; twice Great 
Mother, twice Ancestor; as it is told in the Quiché legends, in which 
is related all that they did together for the brightening of the Life, 
for the enlightenment of the Word. 

The following is what we shall write, and we place it in writing 
because, since the ‘“‘ Word of God” has been promulgated, and here- 
after during the cycle of Christianity, the Book of the Azure-green- 
veil is no longer to be seen, in which it could be clearly perceived 
that it had come from the further shore of the Sea; which Book has 
been called “The Record of our existence in the Overshadowing 
World, and how we there beheld Light and Life.” 


INICIO. DE 
CHAPTER I. 


THIs is the First Book written of old, but the perception of it 
is hidden from him who looks with his eyes, who thinks with his 
brain. Marvellous was its appearance and its portrayal of the cycle 
in which all was formed and finished that is in the Heavens and on 
the Earth, the symbols of the cube and the square, the proportions 
of their angles and their sides, and the establishment of parallels in 
the Heavens and on earth, at the four limits, at the four cardinal 
points, as it was ordered by the Creator and the Former, the Mother 
and the Father of Life, of Being, by whom all act and breathe, 
Life-giver and Nourisher of the initiated devotees who are the Peace 
of Peoples, whose wisdom has brooded over the symmetry of all 
that exists in the Heavens, on the earth, in the lakes and in the seas. 

This is the recital of how everything was in latency, calm and 
silent; all was motionless, all was peace, and void was the immensity 
of the Heavens. 

Behold, then, the first Word and the first Utterance. As yet 
existed no man, no animal; no creatures that fly, that swim, or that 
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live both on earth and in water, no wood, no stone, no heights, no 
depths, no grass, no forests: the Heavens alone existed. 

The face of the earth did not manifest itself yet; only the 
tranquil Sea was, and all the space of the Heavens. 

Nothing was embodied, nothing was correlated to any other 
thing; nothing was equilibrated, nothing caused the slightest attri- 
tion or any sound in the Heavens. 

There was naught vertical; there was only the still water, Sea 
calm and solitary within its limits; for there was nothing which 
existed. 

All was immobility and silence in the Darkness, in the Night; 
only the Creator, the Former, the Dominator, the Pluméd Serpent, 
they who engender, they who give being, were on the waters as an 
ever-increasing Light. 

They are enveloped in a Halo of green-fringéd blue: that is 
why their name is ‘‘The Serpent with plumes of the Paradise Bird.” 
Of the greatest Sages is their Being: that is why the Heavens exist, 
and the Heart of the Heavens; such is the name of the Deity; it is 
thus that he is invoked. 

It is then that his Word came here with the Dominator 
and the Pluméd Serpent, in the Darkness and in the Night; and 
that it spoke with the Dominator, the Pluméd Serpent. And they 
spoke; then they consulted together and pondered; they compre- 
hended each other; they joined their words and their counsel. 
Then, while they yet consulted, it became day. And, at the moment 
of the Aurora, MAN manifested himself, whilst they, in the darkness 
and in the night, were holding counsel upon the production and 
growth of trees and creeping vines, of sentient beings and Humanity, 
by him who is the Heart of the Heavens, whose name is Hurakan. 

Light is the first herald of Hurakan; the second is the undula- 
tion of the lightning-flash; the third is the thunder-bolt which 
strikes: and these three are the Heart of the Heavens. 

And these came with the Dominator, the Pluméd Serpent; then 
they deliberated concerning organized life, what its germs should be, 
and how that Light should originate which was to be the vehicle 
and nourisher of the Man in the Heavens. 

“Tet it be done thus,” it was said: ‘drink deep of the water, 
that it may retire and cease to cover, so that the Earth may exist, 
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that it may solidify, presenting its surface to receive the seed-beings, 
and that the Dawn may shine through the Heavens upon the Earth; 
for we shall obtain neither recognition nor adoration until the 
Human Being exists, the being endowed with Reason.” 

Thus they spoke, whilst the Earth was formed by them. Thus, 
of a truth, the Creation took place, and the Earth was spoken into 
being. 

‘““FRarth!” cried they, and instantly the Earth took form. 

Like a mist ora cloud was its formation into its material con- 
dition; when, like sea-fish rising, the mountains appeared above the 
water; in a moment uprose those great mountains. 

Only by marvellous might and power could that be performed 
which had been meditated upon as to the shadowing forth of the 
mountains and valleys, simultaneously with the creation of the 
forests of cypress and pine which sprang up over their surface. 
Then was the Pluméd Serpent filled with gladness. ‘‘Thou art 
welcome,” he cried, ‘‘O Heart of the Heavens, O Hurakan, O Un- 
dulation of the Lightning, O Thunderbolt which strikes!” 

“That which we have spoken into being and have given form 
shall be brought to completion,” they replied. 

First were formed the earth, the mountains and the plains; the 
ways of the waters being divided, the streams winding in serpentine 
courses between all the mountains; the waters being thus disposed 
when the mighty mountains were unveiled. 

Thus was the fashioning of the earth when it was formed by 
those who are the Heart of the Heavens and the Heart of the Earth; 
for thus are called those who first gave fertility to them, the Heavens 
as yet untroubled, the Earth suspended in the midst of the waters of 
space. ‘Thus was her vivification, she becoming vivified during their 
meditation upon her shadowing-forth and accomplishment. 

ARETAS. 
(To be continued.) 


RECENT NOTES ON BUDDHISM. 


THE TREADMILL OF DESTINY. 


THE ‘Yournal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April has an 
exceedingly interesting article on the Nidanas by L. A. Waddell, 
M.B., M.R.A.S., whose recent contributions on Buddhism in Tibet 
both in the Yournal and in the Aszatc Quarterly. Review have 
excited much attention. The twelve mutually dependent causes 
of rebirth (Nidanas) were pictorially represented as twelve divisions 
on the circumference of the Wheel of Existence (Bhava-chakra) or 
Wheel of Rebirth (Sansara-chakra), as may be seen from the fres- 
coes in the deserted cave-temples of Ajanta in Central India, and as 
is still the custom among the Lamas of Tibet. ‘These twelve links 
form an endless chain of causation, consisting of certain modes of 
being which follow naturally the one on the other, and lead naturally 
the one to the other. As yet we have no recognized term in any 
western tongue wherewith to describe this Wheel of Necessity, or 
which gives an approximate meaning to the term Nidana. In fact, 
so far are our scholars from any clear understanding of the matter 
that one of the links of this ‘causal nexus” or “concatenation of 
cause and effect” (Sanskara) has no less than twenty different mean- 
ings assigned to it. It is indeed early in the day to dogmatize on 
‘‘Buddhism” when such a pitiable lack of information and precision 
exists as to perhaps the most important subject in Buddhist psycho- 
logical and moral philosophy. No commentary, dealing with the 
subject, has so far been translated, and until we have such transla- 
tions it is more probable that the theory of the Lamas communi- 

cated to Surgeon-Major Waddell is nearer the truth than the 
speculations of western authorities. 

The paper under notice is based on a large pictorial map, 
elaborated, as the Lamas relate, by the great Arhat Nagarjuna, 
from a rough diagrammatic representation made from grains of 
rice which the Buddha plucked from a stalk while teaching his 
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disciples in a paddy-field. At the outset of his paper the writer has 
to throw down the gauntlet to the materialistic school of scholars 
in things Buddhistical, for ‘‘the starting point in Buddha’s theory of 
existence is the connecting link between the old life and the new.” 
The Lamaist view holds “that there is actual continuity of the 
Being (or Sattva) between death and rebirth. And this identity of 
being is supported by the doctrine of Ekotibhava, which word, 
according to its Tibetan etymology, means ‘to become one un- 
interruptedly.’” 

In order to avoid the fatal consequences to this nihilistic theory, 
which the acceptance of the meaning assigned to the term by 
Sinhalese grammarians would lead to, western etymologists have 
tried their best to twist the term Ekotibhava from its natural signifi- 
cance, translating it by such absurdities as “predominance,” ‘‘exal- 
tation.” Surgeon-Major Waddell, however, makes short work of 
these speculations by giving the Tibetan etymology with its mean- 
ing of ‘‘to become or to be transformed + one + a thread, con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted.” As we remarked before in noticing Babu 
Sharat Chandra Das’ learned article on the subject in the Yournal 
of the Buddhist Text Society, this puts the whole matter on a 
reasonable and comprehensible footing and makes the theory identi- 
cal with the Vedantin Stitratman or Thread-soul doctrine. The 
time is not far distant when the irrational theories put forward by 
certain writers on Buddhism in contradiction to this doctrine, will 
be no longer regarded seriously. 

Although a really intelligent explanation of the chain of causa- 
tion can hardly be expected when the psychic and astral transforma- 
tions which the reincarnating entity has to undergo are entirely 
neglected, nevertheless the Lamaist theory, as the writer of the 
paper understands it, throws considerable light on the matter. 

The hideousness of the Thirst-for-existence is represented by a 
monster who clutches the wheel with teeth and claws. The three 
daughters of this Desire are Lust, Hate and spiritual Stupidity. It 
is they who keep the wheel rolling and are represented on the nave 
by a peacock, a snake, and a pig. Round the rim the twelve 
Nidanas are shown as follows: 

I.—AvidyA, represented by a blind she-caimel led by a driver. 
This Avidya is said to be the blind, ‘‘unconscious” Will-to-live. 
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The blind and ignorant human beast of burden is led by the driver, 
Karma, across the arid plains of the desert of earth-life. Surgeon- 
Major Waddell, apparently under the influence of von Hartmann, 
calls this the “‘unconscious will”; but Avidya would seem rather 
to suggest the natural concomitant of the plunge of the soul into 
matter or sensuous existence under the influence of the Will-to- 
live; that is to say, the loss of spiritual knowledge; for the freeing 
oneself from this state of nescience is brought about by the quench- 
ing of the three fires of Desire, which “extinction” or “going out” 
is the attainment of Nirvana. For with the destruction of the 
motive power of the Wheel, its whirling ceases and the soul attains 
the quiet peace of spiritual freedom. 


II.—Sanskara, represented by a potter modelling clay on his 
wheel, rendered by the term ‘‘Conformations,” and the Tibetan 
equivalent is said to contain the ideas of ‘‘impression” or ‘‘forma- 
tion” + ‘‘action.” ‘This is evidently a process of the same nature 
as that described by the Vedantic Law of Vasana. ‘The plastic or 
subtle body of prime matter is impressed by the general karmic 
tendencies of the past, or rather the rudimentary elements of that 
body are proportioned by the individual karma, and the astral 
embryo is modelled or moulded by the descending tanhic elementals 
into the man-phase of existence. 


III.—Vijiana, represented by a monkey. This is translated as 
“Consciousness,” and the Lamas are said to explain it ‘‘as showing 
that the rudimentary man is becoming anthropoid, but is still an 
unreasoning automaton.” Shade of Darwin, are we approaching 
the mystery of the ‘‘missing-link”! This is apparently the stage 
of instinct, a kind of elementary ‘‘sixth sense,” a sort of animal 
“apperception,” following on the rudimentary moulding of the 
previous Nidana. ‘The next stage is 


IV.—Nama-riipa, represented by ‘‘a physician feeling the pulse 
of a sick man” (?) or by a man in a boat being ferried across a 
stream, and translated by ‘‘Self-consciousness.” Probably this stage 
decides the race-body or race-colour, or sex, of the individual, or 
some root differentiation of this kind. It is rather difficult to under- 
stand that ‘‘the pulse denotes the Individuality or distinction between 
‘Self’? and ‘Not Self.” The boat crossing the water is more easily 
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understood of the subtle internal vehicle, whereby the man crosses 
the astral ocean. Next comes 


V.—Chhadayatana, represented by a mask of a human face, 
with a pair of extra eyes gleaming through the brow of the mask, 
translated as ‘‘Sense-surfaces and Understanding.” ‘This probably 
refers to the sense-surfaces of the astral body, and has nothing to do 
with the physical organs of sensation. Then follows 


VI.—Sparsha, represented by a man and woman kissing each 
other, or sometimes by a man grasping a plough, and translated by 
“Contact.” This is the general contact of the senses with the 
physical world by means of the sense-organs. Thence comes 


VII.—Vedana, represented by an arrow entering a man’s eye, 


’ Physical sensation is perhaps a more 


and translated by ‘‘ Feeling.’ 
comprehensive term. ‘Thence arises 


VIII.—Trishna, represented by a man drinking wine, and trans- 
lated by “Desire.” ‘This is the thirst for physical sensation and 
gratification. The term is slightly confusing, as being identical 
with the Trishna (Pali, T'anha), or Thirst-for-existence, which is the 
original force which projects the soul into the Wheel of Rebirth. 
‘This desire naturally leads to 


IX.—Upadana, represented by a man grasping fruit and storing 
it up in large baskets, translated by “Indulgence.” Upadana is the 
means whereby desire is satisfied or the satisfaction of desire. Next 
comes 


X.—Bhava, represented by a married (?) woman, and translated 
by “Fuller Life.” The Lamas explain this by saying that the woman 
is the wife of the individual whose life-history is being traced. The 
term Bhava in this connection, and prior to the above explanation, 
has hitherto proved an insurmountable obstacle to western Oriental- 
ists. It evidently means that the greatest physical gratification 
that can be afforded to man is through woman, but how to translate 
it is the difficulty. Hence results 


XI.—Jati, represented by a woman giving birth to a child, 
translated by “Birth.” By the birth of a child the attraction of 
another soul to the Wheel of Rebirth is brought about, and so the 
weary round goes on of birth and finally of 
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X1I.—Jara-marana, represented by a corpse being carried off to 
cremation or burial, and translated by ‘‘Decay and Death.” 


This is the most intelligent exposition of the Nidanas yet pre- 
sented to the Western public, and, with the additional suggestions 
ventured upon, will give a clearer view of the matter to theosophical 
students than can be found in any of the published books. Surgeon- 
Major Waddell is doing good work, and lovers of Buddhism will 
wish him all success for his brave words in writing: 

“Indeed, it would scarcely be going too far to say that at a 
period before the epoch of Alexander the Great, in the valley of the 
Ganges, and at a time when writing was still unknown in India [?], 
an Indian anchorite evolved in the main by private study and medi- 
tation an ontological system which, while having much in common 
with the philosophy of Plato and of Kant, and the most profound 
and celebrated speculations of modern times (such as those of 
Bishop Berkeley, Schopenhauer and Hartmann), yet far surpassed 
these in elaborateness.” 


THE SUTTAS DECLARE AN “EMPIRICAL EGO.” 


Another interesting point is briefly referred to by Miss Caroline 
A. Foley, M.A., in the same number of the Yournal. 

“Tf we now turn to the cognate points raised in the Maha- 
vedalla Sutta, we come across a passage of great interest, admit- 
ting the existence of what would by modern psychologists be 
termed at least an empirical Ego, and throwing light on to the 
Buddhist notion of saxo, or mind, which is often ranked with the 
‘five senses’ as if it were a sixth sense. These five senses being 
qualitatively distinct, and each being unable to be affected by or 
enjoy the different range and province of the rest, the question is 
put to Sariputta—What, then, is the source of reference or arbitra- 
tion, and who is it that is successively affected by (or successively 
enjoys) these several provinces? The reply is, ‘the mind’ (sano 
patisaranam, etc.). This theory, containing in the germ all that 
modern western psychology has developed from other sources on 
the vexed question of a recipient and reacting ‘subject,’ is not set 
forth in any other part of the Buddhist canonical books, in so far as 


these are yet known to us.” 
This “vexed question” of modern psychology is the common- 
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place of Vedantin psychology. ‘The eye does not see, the ear does 
not hear; it is the ‘‘mind” that sees by the eye and hears by the ear. 
This, however, does not constitute the “mind” as the “subject” or 
true “ego.” This “mind” is compounded of elements and is known 
in the terminology of the Esoteric Philosophy as the dower “mind.” 
The true Ego, the transcendental subject, is the Sattva, about which 
so little can wisely be declared that, according to the Mahayana 
School, Buddha neither asserted nor denied its existence. It is, 
however, encouraging to find the latest students of Buddhism 
attributing to the lower Ego what theosophical students only claim 
for the higher. 


BUDDHIST VIEWS OF CASTE. 


In the same number of the Fournal Mr. Robert Chalmers gives 
the text and translation of the Madhura Sutta, treating of caste. 
In the introduction, Mr. Chalmers writes: “It is important 
to note that the Pali Pitakas, in specifying the four castes, 
invariably give precedence to the Kshatriyas—the Rajanyas of de 
Vedic hymns.” ‘The writer then goes on to point out some of the 
passages in the Upanishads where the Kshatriyas are the teachers of 
Brahmans, and asserts that the Pitakas ‘“‘are emphatic in asserting 
the irrelevancy of all caste distinctions” in spiritual matters. Mr. 
Chalmers then sums up the Sutta as follows: 

“The Madhura Sutta . . . deals with the caste system 
under five heads. It teaches that caste (i) cannot ensure material 
success in life; (i1) cannot save the wicked from punishment here- 
after; (iii) cannot debar the good from bliss hereafter; (iv) cannot 
shield evil-doers from the criminal law; and (v) cannot affect the 
uniform veneration extended to the re/zgzewx, whether he be sprung 
from the highest or the lowest of the four castes. In all these im- 
portant respects the four castes are exactly equal. The Madhura 
Sutta does not go on to state, nor does any Sutta with which I am 
acquainted venture to state, that in every possible respect the four 
castes were on one identical footing of equality. Such a statement 
would have evinced a certain blindness to facts. For, though in all 
essentials caste was an empty name to the Btiddha, nevertheless, the 
distinction of caste had a residual sphere of petty activity, and 
ranked among the ‘accidents’ of life. Whilst caste had no part in 
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the higher life (which was alone worthy of an earnest man’s atten- 
tion), and was irrelevant in the less trivial of mundane relations, 
yet there undoubtedly remained a region where, in the absence of 
higher qualifications, the hereditary distinctions of caste were ac- 
cepted as an appropriate adzferentia between little men. But into 
this trivial region Gotama disdained to enter. He was content to 
explode the caste theory, without denouncing it as a formal institu- 
tion.” 

With regard to the spiritual life, the above also seems to be the 
view of many passages in the Shastras of the Hindus. We still, 
however, require some comprehensible statement of the original 
meaning of caste from an occult standpoint. 


VEDANTA UND BUDDHISMUS. 


In the July number of the same Yournal is a remarkable review 
of a remarkable book. It would be well if one of LucIFER’s con- 
tributors were to send in a more lengthy notice of the volume. The 
author is Th. Schultze, and it is published by Friedrich of Leipzig. 
Herr Schultze’s work shows how the leaven of eastern thought is 
working in the western dough, and the review in the Yournal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society evidences a sympathetic welcome to such 
efforts that augurs well for the future. 

“Interesting and worthy of attention as a specific attempt at 
the comparison of religious principles, aud a contribution to pro- 
gress in the same, this essay is of significance in so far as it purports 
to indicate the drift of modern religious thought. The author holds 
that the time has come for the culture of the western world to 
shake off the decadent, discrepant heritage of Hebraic tradition, 
and to combine its genuine but independent sources—the Helleno- 
Roman treasures of the genius of communication and self-expres- 
sion, the modern methods of empirical science and the old Indo- 
Aryan psychological insight, contemplative power, and ethical self- 
mastery—into a basis for truly catholic progress. 

‘Part I of the work is a criticism of Christianity in its prin- 
ciples and results, with a destructive purport. Part II analyzes the 
leading concepts of the religion of the Veda, the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, and the doctrines of Buddhism, together with ‘some 
aphoristic contributions’ towards a reply to the enquiry, how far it 
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were possible for these to take root in the soil of modern European 
thought, were Christianity banished. ‘The author weighs the claims 
of Christianity to be called, and to continue to be, a base of Euro- 
pean culture, and finds them wanting. Religion will survive it. 
Religion, which the autonomy of practical morality cannot replace 
(since man is not only social, but has his inner life, his /vir-szch- 
leben, increasing in depth and pervasiveness the higher his culture 
and ideals)—religion, as a series of dogmatic traditions, must die 
before religion, as a self-conscious, self-chosen ‘ethico-metaphysical 
view of life and the universe,’ yielding guidance of conduct, can 
develop. 

“In the greater offspring of the pure nature-worship of the 
Veda, in the Vedantist doctrine of universal self, as well as in the 
serene mastery over, not mortification of, emotion and susceptibility 
to external influences, inculcated by Buddhism, the writer finds a 
depth of psychological insight and moral wisdom unequalled else- 
where. Berkeley and Fichte he instances as having made some 
approach to it. The latter’s doctrine of future existence would 
amount to karma, could he have shaken off the western stand- 
point of beginning with the present life. Locke, again, in his 
doctrine of uneasiness (Essay II. xxi.) gives practically a Buddhist 
exposition of Tanha. 

“Had the author succeeded in developing his brief constructive 
contribution with the force and lucidity of his critical expositions, 
the value of the work would have been increased. As it is, it can 
hardly fail to prove eminently fruitful and suggestive in the way in 
which it brings western speculation into comparison with eastern 
thought. The author’s acquaintance with the best sources of in- 
formation, available in European languages, on the philosophy of 
India and on the ethics of Buddhism is wide and accurate. And he 
has also the insight which comes of sympathy.” 

On the whole, some of the heretical views of Theosophists are 


becoming quite respectable. 
G. Reset 


THE VEIL OF MAYA. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 479.) 
CHAPTER VI (continued). 


Hay MERRIAN had been nearly a year beneath the roof of his 
fatherly adoption; it was the commencement of the winter. He was 
quick-witted and had learned to make up most of the potions prescribed 
by the physician; he was doing so on one clear, cold December day. 
Master Anselm was deeply attached to Hay, and the passionate affec- 
tion with which the boy regarded him was indubitable. Hay did not 
love his fellow-men as a class—perhaps his experience in the early life 
he remembered gave him little cause to do so. He was very slender, 
his eyes were brilliant, but he could no longer be reproached with 
pallor, his cheeks had a brilliant flush, adding considerably to his good 
looks. As he compounded the nostrum, the leech entered. 

‘Good lack, thou hast quick fingers. Thou’rt tired, Hay; rest 
thee awhile. How is the cough?” 

“°Tis an old tale, that. It hurts but little; but I would it would 
leave me in peace o’ nights.” 

Hay’s manner was blithe and unconstrained, his eyes were happy. 
The old man laid his hand on the curly head as he passed. 

“Let be,” he said smiling. ‘Thou art as restless as a sprite.” 

The boy rose and crossed to the fire. As he crossed he coughed. 
The eyes of the doctor followed him gently and lovingly; he stifled 
a sigh. 

‘Tis a fine day,” he said, “but cold. To-morrow I must go forth 
as far as Lexminster; poor old Joan, Betty’s sister, sendeth doleful 
tidings. She is sadly poor, and now suspected of witchcraft; she goeth 
in dread of her life. Had she the money she would flee to her sister’s 
at Badgestock; but she durst not go forth penniless this weather. 
To-morrow I must go visit her.” 

But the next day old Master Anselm was grievously afflicted with 
the gout. 

“ Alack!” said he, ‘‘every hour is of importance to Joan.” 

“Tet me go, good father, I will bear the money.” 
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The old man hesitated, but finally consented. Hay Merrian 
departed on his mission. Half way to Lexminster he was seized by 
nervous dread. There was that unexpiated theft—what if he were 
recognized? He fought the feeling from him, reached Lexminster, 
and sought Joan. He delivered the money, received her blessings and 
thanks for Master Anselm, and prepared to depart. He went to the 
inn where his horse was stabled. 

Suddenly he became conscious of eyes fixed upon him. He looked 
up and experienced a thrill of terror; it was the portly citizen of whom 
he had begged, in whose august countenance he had flung tray and 
manchets. The citizen crossed the yard and seized him by the collar. 

“So I have caught thee, thou impudent varlet. I know thee.” 

‘Let me go, so please you, sir. I know thee not.” 

“Thou liest, thou gipsy tramp. Didst not rob worthy Master 
Skipper, the baker? Didst not fling tray and all in my face? Wert 
not whipped and set in the pillory for stealing? Oh, I know thee. 
Who hast been robbing now, eh?” 

“Let me go,” besought Hay. ‘I have robbed no man, sir—do let 
me go.” 

** Aye, when thou hast talked with the worshipful Justice Dunstan.” 

‘Marry, sir,” said the innkeeper, ‘‘I trow there is some mistake. 
This young gentleman is the ward of a worthy and learned leech of 
London—one Master Anselm Barwick.” 

“Aye, mine host,” said another voice. ‘Aye, troth! a worthy 
sorcerer, I trow.” 

It was the man who had quarrelled with Master Anselm for his 
championship of the woman. 

“Who so fit as a gipsy to consort with a necromancer? Ask thou 
this gipsy thief with whom he hath foregathered this day, in this sober 
-and godly town? Who but that foul witch, Joan Salzer, to whom he 
hath conveyed her master’s greeting. What need we to wonder, 
masters, at the fever in the town with these doings afoot? Marry 
come up! Look thou, worshipful sir, that the gipsy do not overlook 
thee, as they say.” 

The citizen started and released his captive. Hay turned to fly; 
a dozen hands seized him; he struggled till he brought on a paroxysm 
of coughing. 

“Hold masters,” said one of the captors, a sturdy blacksmith. 
“‘Let the boy go. He is but a child, and a sick child, to boot.” 

The other men hesitated. 

“Hast been at the witch’s house, as this man saith?” 
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“He went to Joan Salzer’s; she is no witch.” 

“Yea; wilt thou let the devil’s imp go? Here cometh worthy 
Master Parson. Reverend sir, how sayest thou? Shall Satan hold 
rule here?” 

“Marry! God forbid!” 

“We have taken a most notorious thief and gipsy, grievously 
suspect of commerce with the Evil One.” 

This was the citizen whom Hay had assaulted with the manchets. 

‘God shield us! He should be examined with care, my masters.” 

There reigned at the time a witch /wvore in the town. 

“Pierce him with thy dagger—a witch cannot bleed.” 

“Nay, try him by water—sink or swim.” 

“Vea, well said! Let us to the mere, and break the ice there.” 

The captive clutched the blacksmith frantically. 

‘For the love of God, save me! JI am no wizard.” 

The blacksmith interposed his burly frame between Hay and the 
mob. 

“Hold, masters!” he said. ‘Who is this that accuseth the boy of 
sorcery? who but a drunkard, who tramped hither of late, suspect him- 
self of unlawful doings. I trow we should consider well whence 
accusation springeth. Aud look you, sirs, the water trial is well 
enow; but Goody Phillips she was proved innocent thereby, and died 
none the less of cold and fright. Wherefore, the stain of innocent 
blood is upon us, for which I doubt me we must answer.” 

The words had effect, the men slunk back. 

“There is yet the other charge. This gipsy robbed Master Skipper 
and assaulted me. And, lo, in happy time, here cometh the worshipful 
Justice.” 

The worshipful Justice, who was not strictly sober, approached. 

The case was laid before him. He cleared his throat portentously. 

“What sayst thou? Art thou he who robbed and riotously 
assaulted the good gentleman?” 

““Beseech you, sir,” entreated the culprit, “do not condemn me. 
Sooth it is, that being half starved I took a manchet. Sooth that I, 
being in grievous fear, did throw the other manchets at this worshipful . 
gentleman; but in truth I—I—am very sorry.” 

“Aye, I warrant me!” said the magistrate frowning. ‘“Certes, 
thou fearest to meet the reward of thy evil-doing.” 

“Aye, sir; nevertheless I consort not now with vagabonds. Ask 
the good Master Barwick, he shall testify.” 

“Thou art probably lying.” 
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“Nay, sir,” said the landlord, “I think not so.” 

‘Then certes, he hath deceived the good leech.” 

“The charge is an old one,” said the Justice. ‘‘The youth hath 
possibly seen the error of his evil courses.” 

‘Worthy sir, if it be so, he should be glad to expiate his offence 
thoroughly.” 

The citizen had had a black eye for a week, inflicted by the corner 
of the manchet tray, and felt some bitterness. He was unsoftened by 
the culprit’s youth and distress, and perhaps he did not read the 
tokens of the over bright eyes and unnaturally flushed cheeks. 

The Justice had dined—he felt merciful. 

“Tam loth to deal harshly,” he said. ‘‘The young fellow is scarce 
more than a child; nevertheless, the charge is proven and confessed by 
the culprit. I cannot see that we shall deal amiss to set him in the 
stocks till morning and then release him and let him go in peace.” 

The poor young victim of a savage law flung himself at the 
Justice’s feet imploring for mercy. 

“TI cannot stay there all night. Iam expected home. Have pity! 
set me there till night, not till morn.” 

“Come, come, thou art dealt with leniently, thou ungrateful 
knave!”’ 

“Tt is so cold,” sobbed the culprit. 

‘*Pooh! a young lad like thee should not feel the cold. Take him 


away.” 

The church clock struck twelve, the wind swept icily across the 
green. The culprit moaned with pain. Despite the deadly cold and 
the aguish shudders, his hands and checks began to burn, he could 
scarcely sit up; faces began to come and go in the dark—the wretched 
lad was growing delirious. Out of the gloom shone a pair of eyes, he 
could not see the face; they floated nearer—nearer—strange eyes— 
green and luminous. He could have sworn they were those of some 
crouching beast, but for the human yearning and sorrow they held. 
Nearer, nearer, and still only eyes—no face. Ah, it was ghastly! 

He shut his own eyes and reopened them; and now another face 
was shadowed in the darkness—a man’s face, strong, coarsely-hewn, 
heavily-bearded, with bright, keen, restless eyes that looked at him. 
A deadly horror seized the captive; the face was changing, and now it 
was beautiful—a woman’s face with cold, brilliant eyes and shining 
hair, a face speaking of more than human knowledge and super-subtle 
intellect. Again the change—again a woman’s face; brilliant, dark, 
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sensuous, long laughing eyes, scarlet lips, coquettish smile, in which 
lurked a devil of pride. And still as each face formed before him the 
vagabond in the stocks sickened with faint horror, as one might do 
confronted by one’s own wraith. Then in a twinkling the strange 
green eyes—sad, human, and yet inhuman—were back again. 

He could not help it, he shrieked, with a cry that echoed eerily 
across the green, and, alas! tore the poor labouring lungs grievously. 

The blacksmith was in bed but not asleep; the thought of the 
vagrant disturbed him. He heard the shriek, and sprang up with 
an oath. 

““By’r lakin, Bess,” he said, ‘“‘I cannot rest here while that lad is 
set yonder. ’Tis bitter cold, and the boy is ill. Good faith, he is scarce 
a year older than our Ned.” 

“Thou wert best not meddle with the worshipful Justices, husband.” 

“Go to!” said the blacksmith. ‘If yond boy is dead in the morn- 
ing, good Bess, I warrant me, he will haunt me. Didst hear him 
shriek? Justices or no Justices, I must e’en see what aileth him.” 

He issued forth, lantern in hand. The captive was moaning 
piteously, his hands over his eyes. 

‘‘What aileth thee? Wherefore didst shriek?” 

Hay caught his wrist. 

“CQ God! Save me! Pity me! Take me in for mercy’s sake.” 

The blacksmith knelt beside the shaking figure. 

“Hush thee—wherefore didst scream, eh?” 

S Wnenemverc 


awful things in the dark.” 

The blacksmith shivered. 

“Art as cold asice! Art thou in pain?” 

“Yea,” sobbed the prisoner. 

‘Where is the pain?” 

“T am all pain; I scarce can breathe; I am dying.” 

“Good lack! God forbid! If I fetch thee wine, and wrap thee 
from the wind, wilt suffer less?” 

«Aye, mayhap.” 

The good Samaritan withdrew and returned once more. ‘ 

“See thou! drink this.” 

Hay essayed to drink it, was seized with a fit of coughing, and lay 
back panting in the other’s arms. 

««{—J—thank thee,” he whispered faintly. ‘‘Methinks it will soon 
be over now. Wilt bear a message for me to Master Anselm Barwick, 
leech, of London?” 

EAE 
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“Wilt give him my dear love and humble gratitude, and say no 
prayer of the poor thief he saved can serve one whom God hath so 
blessed, else would I spend the half breath that is left me in praying 
for him, and, if it may be, do not let him know—how—I suffered—at— 
the last.” 

The blacksmith uttered an exclamation. 

‘**Now, afore God,” cried he, ‘“‘thou shalt give thy message thyself, 
if my strength be not grown as the strength of a young maid.” 

“What wilt thou do?” whispered the other. 

“Never trouble thyself, thou shalt see.” 

He strode to the house, and possessed himself of his tools. 

*“Good lack! goodman, what doest thou?” 

“T will have yond boy out of the stocks, though I stand in the 
pillory from now till doomsday for it; and if I be questioned I will tell 
Justice Dunstan to his beard that he is little better than Herod; for he 
hath tortured a child to death, and be damned to him.” 

With these explicit words the worthy man departed, and with 
some little difficulty released the prisoner. 

“There,” he said, supporting him. ‘‘Now come to thy bed, and at 
dawn we will send to thy friend.” 

“But I shall get thee into trouble. If this be known thou wilt be 
punished.” 

“Go to, boy! I will e’en set my wits to work; andif it be brought 

home to me, good lack! I trow my shoulders are broader than thine.” 

He led Hay into the cottage, put him to bed, and made him drink 
hot wine; then chuckling subtly he mended the stocks, and it was 
subsequently reported that the devil flew away with his young servant 
the gipsy. And. in truth this piece of circumstantial evidence was 
brought forward to justify the burning of Kate Cole, a notorious 
servant of Satan, whose cabbages flourished through the aid of foul 
arts when those of the loving-hearted Christians of Lexminster died. 

The old physician had been puzzled by the absence of his protégé, 
and was yet more shocked and grieved when the blacksmith’s mes- 
senger arrived; for the victim of the ferocious Elizabethan law was 
utterly unable to return to London; he lay in a half stupor, cough- 
ing and shivering frequently; ten hours of the stocks had given the 
necessary impetus to the malady which had been sapping his life for 
nearly two years. A year at most would have seen the end of the sad 
short life; now his life was to be measured by days. 

Master Anselm arrived from London by noon, and went to the 
cottage. Hay was lying with closed eyes. 
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‘“‘Hay—my dear, dear son.” 

Hay turned and smiled. 

‘‘Father,” he said. ‘Thank God!”’ 

Master Anselm knelt and kissed his adopted son’s white cheek. 

“T might have known there was danger for thee. Father in 
Heaven, what devils are we the one to the other.” 

‘“’Twas my own fault, sir; had I not done ill I should have had 
none to put me in the stocks.” 

‘‘And what didst do to deserve such punishment as this?” 

Hay slipped his hand into the old man’s. 

‘‘See thou, dear father,” he said. ‘‘Thou art a learned leech, and I 
trow thou hast known for long that I was dying. I, too, knew it, but 
I liked to forget it. The world goeth awry, methinks! For manya 
year I would gladly enow have parted with my life, and now, behold, 
when I was happy it is straightway taken from me.” 

Master Anselm softly stroked the boy’s hair; he could not tell him 
that he would recover. | 

“Art thou in pain?” 

“Nay. Iam tired. Troth! it is good to be with thee, sir; had it 
not been for yonder man, I should never have seen thee more.” 

“‘T thought to bless thee, and I have led thee to thy death.” 

“Go to, sir. Well thou knowest that thou didst raise my life from ; 
hell. I had been dead ere now, and never learned what thou didst 
teach. Love and forgiveness! I can hear thy voice now, and feel thy 
hand on mine. Master Anselm, my very soul is a blessing on thee.” 

He coughed and closed his eyes; he was too ill to talk. On the 
fourth day the leech, entering, found him in tears. 


“Hay! Good lack! what troubles thee?” 

“’Thinkest thou I shall burn for ever for my sins?” 

“Nay, Iam sure thou wilt not.” 

“But I fear I shall, for I did evilly. Only for a long time I did not 
know how evilly, and I was very hungry.” 

“Go! thou’rt as good as gold.” 

Hay sighed. Where in his hunted crushed life he had picked up 
his theology it would be hard to say, but the infernal regions were a 
dread reality to him. He was bitterly unhappy, and in mortal dread 
of eternal perdition. { Aa 

Master Anselm was filled with helpless distress that the sad life ; 
should pass away in depression and fear. But one day Hay lay for a — 


s 


eagerly: 
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‘*Master Anselm, wilt come hither. I told thee of the visions that 
frightened me yonder. I have had a dream; but ’twas a truth I know 
right well. As I lay, methought a woman entered my room, and 
stooping kissed me thrice upon the brow, and spake, saying, ‘Hearken! 
dost know me?’ and I said, ‘Nay’; and she said, ‘I am thy very self, 
the Christ within thee, and I ever was and ever shall be. I am the 
beast that died on the hillside, and Iam Rouac the king, and Amneris 
the priestess, and Gallia, aye! and Hay Merrian too. And Iam more, 
for I am likewise descended from Heaven, and am Very God—male 
and female created He me, force and love am I. JI am of the Eternal, 
and unto the Eternal shall I return, and I will bear thee on my bosom 
thither, and heal thee. Haste,’ said she. ‘Thou goest hence weak and 
weary; tarry not; come thou again with speed; for but twice more thou 
comest; swiftly trodden is the path for thee; then shalt thou choose 
whether thou shalt renounce or rest thee, and thou shalt be as a God. 
Thou knowest power, wisdom is thine, thou hast known wealth, health 
and pleasure, pain, grief, loneliness and sin; thou hast been loved and 
thou lovest, thou hast been forgiven and condemned, thou knowest of 
rank and flattery, of poverty and curses; thou hast been born to 
honourable estate as men name it, thou hast been born in shame to 
pass nameless to thy grave; now shalt thou learn to renounce thy 
purest, worthiest ambition for one whom thou lovest not save in the 
common bond, and in the balance of fire thou shalt weigh thy work 
and I woke and my heart is glad.” 


with His who made all things’ 

He lay staring with happy eyes through the window. Suddenly 
he said quickly and quietly: 

“Yea! it hath come! Kiss me, father, when I meet thee again I 
shall know how to thank thee.” 

“Thou art so dear to me,” said the old man. ‘Will God take from 
me all I love ere He receive His servant?” 

Hay lifted himself with a sudden strength; he saw neither the face 
he loved, nor the low-ceiled cottage room; through the death-bright 
eyes shone momentarily the unveiled spirit, into the which the soul of 
Hay Merrian was merged. 

“Yea!” he cried, with a leap of rapture in his voice as one who 
sees a dungeon door unclosed at last; “Yea! for I see! Shine, O Lord 
God!” 

Me See Nek: 
(To be concluded.) 
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“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 


and consider.” 
(Bacon, Of Studies.) 


IF one were asked to find names for the two sides of the power 
that builds the worlds, one might very well call them the goodness of 
Providence, and the fancy of Providence. And one is driven to con- 
fess that the fancy of Providence is far more indisputable and manifest 
than the goodness of Providence. A tireless and beautiful activity in 
weaving innumerable leaves and flowers, clouds and faces, with never 
two of them alike—no one else could ever have thought out the infinite 
variety of ferns—this is the fancy of Providence; and, as we have said, 
it is indisputable. 

But the goodness of Providence? It is only in rare moments of 
high and disinterested insight that we can see any certain good at all. 
And it is only in moments of inspiration that we realize the greatest 
truth of all—the truth that the substance of the universe is this very 
thing, goodness; that life is formed of bliss, of delight moulded in 
myriad forms; and that sorrow is only impediment to this bliss of life; 
that pain is only an obstruction to inborn, inherent delight. 

If the fancy of Providence be far more indisputable than the good- 
ness of Providence—so that we can never escape from the one, while 
we can hardly ever perceive the other—then it is only in keeping that, 
along every road, our facilities for going wrong seem out of all propor- 
tion too great; too great for us ever to take advantage of them all. 
And, in the disposal of our studies, the facilities for going wrong seem 
even greater than anywhere else. We can quite easily find a hundred 
wrong ways of study for one way that is sound, useful and beneficial. 

And unless we find some true principle of study, some faithful 
touchstone to try it by, it is quite certain that the fancy of Providence, 
the inherent glamour of things, will lead us along one of the hundred 
wrong ways, instead of allowing us to follow the one right one. 

We must, from the beginning, beware of this glamour of things, 
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this fancifulness of Providence. We must, from the beginning, throw 
in our lot on the other side; on the side of the goodness of Providence, 
with its well-hidden secret that life is bliss, that bliss is life. We must 
see, from the beginning, that life itself, the substance of life, is the 
reality; while the fancifulness of life, the glamour of things, is the 
shadow. We must see that the reality is life; that the only sane end 
proposed to us is a rounded, harmonious and gracious life. 

If we realize that the end proposed to us is a rounded, harmonious 
and gracious life, we shall find in this end a principle and a touch- 
stone to test our studies by. Studies will be valuable in so far as they 
help us to a rounded, harmonious and gracious life. They will be 
harmful in so far as they lead us away from it, or make us believe that 
any other end is proposed to us to follow. We must study to live, not 
live to study. 

Tf, then, life be the only sane end of living, if the true aim is that 
life shall be rounded, harmonious and gracious, then our holding this 
truth firmly and clearly before us will help us to keep clear of the 
hundred wrong ways which the glamour of things so lavishly opens 
before us. 

We shall see, to begin with, that we must not test life by studies, 
but that we must test studies by life. We must be at home with our- 
selves, at home in ourselves, before we can profitably study. One has 
often noticed the light-headedness of the ants, and their preoccupied 
and undignified way of hurrying forward, whichever way you turn 
their heads. Their only object seems to be to get on as fast as possible, 
to lose no time, not caring particularly whither, so long only as they 
are getting on. Let us consider the ways of the ant to avoid them. 
The ant never thinks of trying to see exactly where it is; of trying to 
see exactly where it wishes to go to; it hastens off, on the contrary, 
with absolute light-headedness, in any direction you choose to put it. 

We should do exactly the reverse. We should, before all things, 
try to look steadily round us; try to see what we can make out of this 
very mysterious life of ours; try to see where we are, before hurrying 
into this or that course of study, with the light-headedness of the ant. 

If the end and aim be life—a rounded, harmonious and gracious 
life—then the first means to this end is an understanding, a grasp of 
life; and the first step is a considerate, thoughtful view of things, a 
quiet looking round to see where we are, to take our bearings in this 
fluid, moving world. And, as we can know incomparably more about 
our own life than about anything else around us, it would seem the part 
of wisdom to begin with it; to try to be more at home with ourselves 
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and in ourselves. Studies will be useful if they help us to do this; 
harmful if they hinder it. Studies will be helpful if they make us 
more at home with ourselves and in ourselves; if they help us to see 
where we are. But they will be positively injurious if they lead us 
away; if thev lead us to overlook our own life, in following one of the 
hundred paths of fancy, in the light-headed spirit of the ant. For the 
ant has always its homing instinct to bring 1t back again, while we, 
having lost our instinct, may wander endlessly. 

When we learn to be more at home with ourselves, and in ourselves, 
we shall make a great discovery. We shall get to see that our life isa 
far more interesting and mysterious thing than we had ever dreamed 
of; that the common happenings we never looked at before, are yawn- 
ing abysses of mystery. We shall see that the more common a thing 
is the more mysterious it is; and so some of the charm and infinity will 
be won back to our life, some savour of that aboriginal bliss that life 
is wrought of. That old problem of me and thee will begin to come 
home to us, to dwell with us. And life will become a far more interest- 
ing and charming thing than we ever dreamed it could be. 

Then, after we have learnt to be more at home with ourselves and 
in ourselves, after we are more at home with our mysteries, we shall be 
deeply curious to find out what others have thought of them; what 
Plato and Buddha have to say of these wonderful things we have found 
in our own houses, these common mysteries which, like the pearl neck- 
lace on the preoccupied beauty’s neck, were so long unnoticed, though 
all the time there. The most wonderful mystery of life is, that there is 
life at all; that you are living; that life is yourself. When, becoming 
more at home with vourself, you find this mystery, a new and sudden 
charm is given to the works of the teachers who have taught that the 
Self is. Then you may study them honestly, and to some purpose. 

But there is no honesty and no purpose in study before the first 
step is taken, before we are at home with ourselves and in ourselves. 
We have no business with other people’s solutions of the mysteries, 
before we have found the mysteries in and for ourselves. The measure 
of the depth of wisdom is the sense of the mystery of life. If I have 
not realized the mysteriousness of life, it is little to my purpose to know 
that Plato found life mysterious. And if, with no true sense of my 
own, I quote Plato’s declaration, my dishonesty will be transparent and 
unavailing. Indeed most of our quotation is only a confession that we 
have never made the thought we quote our own, that we have never 
been at home with the thought, and taken possession of it. For in 
that case we should infallibly have found a new way of putting it—not 
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so excellent a way, perhaps, but yet our own. When we decorate our 
pages with purple patches of other people’s thoughts, we are simply 
signalizing the poverty of ourown. If the thought is really our own, 
let us try to give it a form of our own; if it be not our own, then let us 
be honest, and leave it out till we ourselves possess it. 

If we are more at home in ourselves, more honest with ourselves, 
whatever we think and say of the great mystery, life, will have a far 
greater value; a value transcending any skill in collating and arranging 
other people’s thoughts. The result may not be so brilliant, but it will 
be honest and sterling throughout. And as we really learn to be more 
at home in ourselves, as we learn not to overlook the fruitful mysteries 
within our own houses, life gains, as we said, a new and indefinable 
charm—an all-consuming interest and delight that we could never have 
thought of, even in dream. 

This coming home to ourselves is the first step in the way. And 
as we come home to life, life changes before our eyes, changes and 
expands its limits. And we soon begin to divine that a rounded, har- 
monious and gracious life is far more than we had first conceived it to 
be. For it is to be rounded in a circle of infinity, tuned to eternal har- 
mony, and made gracious with the essence of that bliss which is the 


substance of life, that delight which is very life itself. 
eae 
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(Translated from the Sanskrit by Pandit Bhavant-Shankar.) 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 428.) 
CHAPTER. 


The parrot said: 

1. AFTER a long time had passed, Vrihadratha, surprised, saw his 
daughter Padma grown into womanhood, and, fearing sin,? 

2. Spake in this wise to Kaumudi: O beloved wife, what prince 


‘ 


of noble family and character shall we select, to marry him to our 
daughter Padma? | 

3. Thereupon the Queen told her husband what had been said by 
Shiva, that without any doubt Vishnu would become her husband. 

4. Having heard these words of hers, the King said: When shall 
Vishnu, dwelling in the cave of all,’ accept her in marriage? 

5. When will the good fortune dawn for me to obtain Hari as 
son-in-law, as for the Muni who obtained him for his daughter through 
Vedavati ? 

6. When will Vishnu marry Padma, our most beautiful, as he did 
Padmalini,*® obtained at the churning of the great ocean by Asuras and 


Devas ?* : 
7. Having thus said the King invited all Kings worthy of respect, ¥ 
filled with [good] qualities, character, of [proper] age, form, education 


and wealth. 
8. In Sinhala, most auspicious, after much thought, he caused to | 


be raised dwellings for the stay of the Kings who came for the Svayam- 
vara’ of Padma. 


ing her, army-encircled, decked with gold and jewels, 


1 Neglecting to marry her at the lawful age. ‘ 

2“ The cave of the heart’’; a familiar phrase in the Scriptures for the dwelling-place in man 6 : 
the Supreme Being. See, among many other passages, Chhandogyopanishad, viii. I. 1; Shvetashi 
taropantshad, iii. 13. 

8 A name of Lakshmi, the Shakti of Vishnu. 

4 ‘The churning of the ocean of milk for the elixir of immortality, from which ocean, imme 
after the elixir had emerged, rose up Shri, or Lakshini, seated on a lotus; see Vishnu Purana, 
ch. ix. ‘he story is found in most Puranas, in the Rimayana and Mahabhérata. 

5 The choosing of a husband by the maiden herself. 
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10. Mounted on chariots, elephants and most splendid horses, 
shaded with white umbrellas! and fanned with white chAmaras.2 

Ir. Shining with lustrous weapons as Devas with Indra, the hon- 
oured ones, Rachinashva, Sukarma, and Madiréksha, Drathdshuga, 

12. Krishnasara, Parada, and Jimtita, Kriramardana, Kasha, Kush- 
ambu, Vasuman, Kanka, Kratana, Sanjaya, 

13. Gurumitra, Pramathi, and Vijrimbha, Srinjaya, Akshama, and 
other and many powerful ones came together there, 

14. Pleased with music and dancing, going each to his own seat 
duly honoured, clad in varied clothes and garlands, propitiated with 

15. Manifold enjoyments, delighting themselves with objects of 
‘pleasure, and giving joy. The Lord of Sinhala then observed his virgin 
daughter of dark-blue colour, 

16. Like Gouri,® moon-faced, dusky, adorned with a shining neck- 
lace of splendid pearls, every limb decked with jewels, pearls and 
corals, 

17. And began to doubt if she were M4ya, producing illusion of 
men, or the wife of Kama‘*on earth. Possessed of such exquisiteness. 
of form [he said] I have met none in this island, nor could I have seen 
such, 

18. In Svarga,® or on earth, or in Patala,* even had I the power of 
going everywheré. Surrounded by her female companions, as she 
descended from her litter, 

19. He went slowly to meet her, who was guarded by warders 
bearing wands, followed by a band of handmaidens and preceded by a 
number of singers. 

20. With anklets and girdle of bells tinkling, fascinating all, listen- 
ing to the words spoken by the princes who had come thither of their 
various families, characters and qualities, 

21. She glided swan-like with a necklace of jewels in her hand, 
her earrings trembling gracefully, observing everything carefully with 
sweet sidelong looks. 

22. With waving locks of hair and rounded cheeks,’ a gentle smile 
playing upon her face, with shining teeth, 

23. With waist like a sacrificial altar, and voice like that of the 


1 A symbol of royalty. 

2 A chowrie, or fan, made of the bushy tail of the chamara, a species of deer, and forming one of 
the insignia of royalty. 

8 The Shakti of Shiva. 

4 KAmadeva, the God of Love. 

5 The heaven of Indra. 

6 The lower regions. 

7 “ Cheeks like steps”’ of a staircase is in the original. 
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Kokil,! clad in sunny-coloured silk, she seemed as though she would 
purchase the three worlds with her beauteous form as price. 

24. On beholding her arrive, who fascinated all, the Kings who had 
such vehicles as chariots, horses and furious elephants, with minds 
inflamed with desire, fell to the earth and forgot their dress and their 
weapons. 

25. Through her glance, passion-provoking, all the Kings who 
longed after her were instantly transformed into females of beauteous 
form, with broad hips, slender waists and swelling heavy breasts. 

26. Perceiving themselves transformed into women with marvellous 
characteristics, with grace, smiles, mental tendencies, lovely faces and 
eyes like red lotuses, all the Kings followed her in pure obedience. : 

27. Filled with desire to witness the festival of Padma’s wedding, 
I, who sat on a Banyan tree, remained there, impatient to hear the 
words of Padma, disconsolate at the metamorphosis of the Kings into 
wounlen. 

28. O Kalki! Lord of the worlds! Remove the strange grief of 
that excellent lady, thus reported [to Thee]. On her marriage festivi- 
ties being marred, she fixed her mind on Shiva, who is the refuge of 
her heart. 

29. I observed the Kings who, transformed into women, had become 
her companions after their fall from their elephants, Iforses and chariots, 
following Padma, and observed her also among them. Much afflicted, 
flinging away all her ornaments, tapping the ground with her toes, the 
beautiful Padma meditated upon the Lord Hari, to verify the words of 
Ishvara,? that he might become her Lord. 

Thus in the blessed Kalki Purana, coming after Bhagavata, per- 
taining to the future, the fifth chapter, by name, 

The Transformation of the Kings into Women in the 
Svayamvara of Padma. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Suka said: 
1. THEN Padma, surrounded by her people, disconcerted,’ spake to 
Vimala,! who was standing, meditating on the Lord Hari. 
Padma said: 
2. O Vimala! What mark has been inscribed by the Creator® on 


1 The Indian cuckoo. 

2 ‘The Supreme Lord: applied to Shiva. 

8 By the non-appearance of Vishnu to fulfil the promise made by Shiva. 
4 One of her handmaidens. 

5 Dhatri, aname applied to Brahma as artificer of the universe. 
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my forehead, that by looking [on me] men from all parts are trans- 
formed into women? 

3. The worship of Shiva performed by me, sinful and unfortunate, 
has become barren as seed cast into saline soil. 

4. Hari, the Lord of Lakshmi, of all worlds the Ruler and Mon- 
arch, though loved by me, how shall the Lord of the world do so?! 

5. If the words of Shambha? prove vain, if Vishnu do not remem- 
ber me, then in the fire I am resolved to abandon my body. 

6. What am I, wretched woman among mortals, compared with 
the God Janardana?® Harassed have I been by the Creator and 
deceived by Shiva. 

7. What other than I would live, abandoned by Vishnu? 

8. She spake. Having heard these varied words of lamentation, 
grief-provoking, from Padma of graceful movements, I returned to Thee. 

9. Having heard the words of the parrot, Kalki was much surprised, 
and said to it: Go again to My beloved Padma and tell her, 

10. Having become My ambassador, of My appearance, qualities, 
and renown; return again, O parrot! so mayst thou be My friend! 

tr. She My beloved spouse, I her Lord, [thus is it] divinely 
determined: the union between us shall come about by thee as mediator. 

12. Thou art the all-knower; thou knowest rules of action, also 
thou knowest time of action. Therefore comfort her with pleasing 
accounts of Me, and bring back the consolatory words spoken by her. 

13. He said. Having heard Kalki’s words, the parrot was over- 
joyed, and having made prostration, delighted at heart, swiftly departed 
to Sinhala. 

14. Having bathed in the ocean after crossing it, and having eaten 
the fruit of the citron-tree and drunk sweet water, it reached the King’s 
palace. 

15. There, having entered the women’s apartments, and perched 
itself upon the tree Nageshvara, it perceived Padma and addressed her 
in the language of men: 

16. Joy to thee, O lovely one! endowed with beauty and youth! 
Thee, with rolling eyes, I regard as Lakshmi, like her in form, 

17. Lotus-faced, lotus-fragrant, lotus-eyed, with a lotus in a lotus- 
like hand, thee I see as Lakshmi among women. 


1 How shall He love me in return? is the sense of the question. 

2 A name of Shiva. 

8A name of Vishnu; sometimes given as “hearer of prayers,’ ‘“‘object of worship to men’’; 
sometimes as “‘ harasser of nations.’’ Jana means people; ardana means worship, but also destroyer, 
harasser. Shankaracharya takes Jana as meaning only the wicked, in this connotation, and gives 


“ chastiser (or extirpator) of the wicked.” 6 
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18. Art thou constructed by the Creator as the embodiment of all 
the beauty and excellency of form in the whole world, O loveliest! 
fascinator of living things! 

19. Having heard these fluent and marvellous words of the parrot, 
Padma, lotus-garlanded,’ asked smilingly: 

20. Who art thou? Whence art thou come? Wherefore, in the 
guise of a parrot—or Deva or Danava? art thou?—hast thou been so 
compassionate as to come to me? 

The parrot said: 

21. Knower of all am I, travelling at pleasure, of all Shastras 
knowing the essence. In the assemblies of Devas, Gandharvas’ and 
Kings I am worshipped. 

22. While roaming at my pleasure in the sky, I perceived thee who 
art intelligent, thee afflicted at heart, mind-destroyed, renouncing all 
enjoyment, 

23. Laughter, company of thy mates, and ornaments. Dejected in 
mind I came here to see thee, to hear what thou hast to say. Thy 
honey-sweet mild words make unpleasant even the Kokil’s voice, 

24. [Words] gently uttered through thy tongue, lips and teeth. 
Who can describe the merit of the persons that hear them? 

25. It is not fitting that the wise should attribute delicacy to the 
blossom of the Shirish-tree, lustre and nectar to the moon, and bliss to 
Brahman.’ y 

26. Those who are locked in the embrace of thy two tendril-like 
arms, who drink of the nectar of thy face, do not need to perform 
Tapas, Dana, Japa; what should these avail? 

27. For those who behold thy bright face with rolling eyes, a small 
dark spot under the skin, adorned with quivering earrings, there is no 
rebirth. 

28. O daughter of Vrihadratha! Tell me thy mental disease! 
Without physical ailment, what causes thy body to droop as in Tapas? 
Through what has thy body, which is like a golden image, become 
tarnished? 

Padma said: 

29. What [avail] form, family, wealth and fame? All are fruitless 
for one without divine grace! 

30. Listen, O parrot! to my story, though known to thee: From 
my infancy I have offered worship to Shiva. 


1 There is a play on her name: Padma padmamilini. 
2A name for Rakshasas, or demons. 
8 When thou art present, is implied. 
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31. With the worship I offered. Maheshvara became satisfied; 
Choose thou a boon, O Padma! he said, appearing together with his 
beloved. 

32. Shankara, beholding me standing before him with my face 
bowed down through modesty, said: Hari, the Lord Narayana shall 
wed thee. 

33. Anyone, whether Deva, or Danava, or Gandharva, looking on 
thee with lust in his heart shall become a woman, without doubt. 

34. He spake. After having bestowed the boon, what he declared 
as to the worship of Vishnu, that will I speak to thee; listen with 
collected mind. 

35. These Kings who have now become my maidens were formerly 
invited to the Svayamvara by my father, intent on performance of his 
duty after perceiving me young and beautiful. 

36. Come with the firm resolve to wed me; young, handsome, 
gifted and wealthy, they were respectfully received and comfortably 
seated. 

37. Having seen me come to the Svayamvara, brilliantly radiant, 
holding a necklace in my hand, they fell down, passion-infatuated. 

38. Then arising, they were ashamed to see themselves changed to 
women, heavy-breasted, with sloping and wide hips, humiliated in 
mind. 

39. To friends causing shame, to enemies horror; having con- 
sidered in their minds their becoming women, they followed me, 
O parrot! 

40. Accomplished, obedient, as companions, endowed with all quali- 
ties, together with me performing Tapas, Dhyana and Ptja with one 
mind. 

41. Having heard these delectable words of Padma, revealing her 
real state of mind, the parrot rejoiced her with appropriate words and 
asked her again how to worship Hari. 


Thus in the blessed Kalki Purana, coming after Bhagavata, per- 
taining to the future, the sixth chapter, by name, 
The Dialogue between the Parrot and Padma. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Q. 11.—Is there any authority, in published works on Buddhism or 
the Indian religions, for the use of the name ‘‘Devachan”’ for the para- 
dise of dream between birth and rebirth; or was the word first intro- 
duced in the “Fragments of Occult Truth,” in the early numbers of 
The Theosophist ? Ores 

A. 11.—The following quotations will give a sufficient answer to 
this question: 

“Chapter i [of Mant Kambum, the ‘book of the hundred thousand 
precious commandments’ | begins with a description of the wonderful 
region Sukhavati (Tib. Devachan) . . . wherein those are received, 
who have merited the most perfect blissfulness of existence” (p. 84). 

“The happy region Sukhavati, where thrones Amitabha, lies 
towards the west. In Sanskrit it is called Sukhavati, ‘abounding in 
pleasures’; in Tibetan Devachan, ‘the happy’; the Chinese designate 
it Ngyan-lo, ‘pleasure’; Kio-lo, ‘the greatest pleasure’; Tsing-tu, 
‘pure or glorious land,’ and in sacred treatises it is denominated ‘the 
We find an account of this glorious _ 


, 


pure region, a kind of prosperity. 
region of Amitabha in many religious books. Sukhavati? is declared 
to be a large lake, the surface of which is covered with lotus flowers 
(Padmas), red and white, with perfumes of rare odour. These flowers 
form the couches for pious men, whose virtues were the cause of their 
growth, while yet sojourners upon earth. Such men, after being 
purified from their sins, soar up into their lotus-flowers. The inhabi- 
tants of this paradise are moved to earnest devotion by the beautiful 
song of paradisiacal birds, and receive food and clothes for the mere 
wishing, without any exertion on their part” (pp. 100, Ior). 

«|. He will become clean from all darkening sins, and will 
be born in the region 6De-va-chan, which is toward the west.” 

“<T adore the Tathagata Ts‘he-dpag-med who dwells in” the 
Buddha-region 6De-va-chan’” (pp. 128, 129). . 

“‘Phonetic transcription, Devachan; transliteration, 6De-ba-chan” 
(p. 376, where the word is also given in the Tibetan character).—Buddh- 
ism in Tibet, by Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. (Leipzig and London. 
1863.) A. J. We 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editors of LUCIFER. 

My attention has been directed to the account of Mr. Ledger’s 
lectures on the moon as a planet in the March LucIFER. The evidence 
that the moon makes a succession of complete revolutions in space 
during each revolution round the sun is so clear as to seem incon- 
trovertible. 

During each lunation the moon passes through all the constella- 
tions of the Zodiac. In its thirteen lunations, which correspond with 
a single passage of the sun and of the earth through the zodiacal con- 
stellations, it passes fourteen times through those constellations—once 
for each of its lunations and once for its associated revolution with the 
earth round the sun. That these thirteen revolutions are round the 
earth is evident from its close association with that planet and its suc- 
cessive phases. 

Perhaps if you admit this communication to the pages of LUCIFER, 
Mr. Ledger may be induced to explain how he reconciles the thirteen 
subordinate revolutions of the moon with its single revolution in asso- 


ciation with the earth round the sun. 
HENRY PrRavrt, M.D. 


51, Upper Belgrave Road, Clifton, August 13th, 1894. 


REVIEWS. 


A MODERN INQUISITION. 

More than once in these pages have we had occasion to lead our 
readers to the brink of that yawning pit which lies straight in front of 
those who are driving the reckless chariot of materialistic science, and 
to point out to them the sanguine horrors that can be glimpsed therein. 
Often has H. P. Blavatsky thundered forth her opinion of scientific 
methods and their inevitable outcome; and Edward Maitland and 
Edward Carpenter have been cited to like effect. But then these op- 
ponents of science are so prejudiced, so exaggerated, and so needless in 
their attacks on the glorious scientific enterprise of this century and 
the noble profession of healing the sick! Surely their imaginations 
have led them astray! 
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Let those who think so read a pamphlet entitled Medical Experi- 
ments on Living Beings: a Public Attack on Prof. Dr. Ziemssen, Prof. Dr. 
Epstein and Others, and see for themselves the actual state of the case 
among medical scientists, in Germany and other countries, as proved 
by the authentic revelations of the writer, Dr. Koch. This man would 
have the confiding public know that the main object of our leading 
physicians is—not to heal wounds, but to create them, not to cure 
diseases, but to artificially induce them. Why are they allowed to do 
it?) Why does not an indignant public rise up and burn their hospitals 
and laboratories, and hand over the experimenters to be dealt with by 
the law? 

The answer is, Because we live in a society that is ruled by the 
Almighty Catchword, and there happens to be a Catchword called 
“The sacred cause of science.” Science before all in heaven and on 
earth! Everything must give way to science, especially the noble 
science of curing—as hams are cured; and of the removal of diseases 
—from sick animals to healthy men. But it is such a pity that our 
medical men should be so reticent about some of their glorious enter- 
prises, and reward so ill a public that looks up to them for knowledge. 
So we welcome Dr. Koch’s little attempt to popularize this noble 
science, feeling sure that the public has only to know what is being 
done for it, in order to requite these high services in the way they 
deserve. 

The fourth chapter of this pamphlet bears the title: “The Uses of 
Orphans”; and details how certain doctors in Stockholm carried on 
their experiments in inoculation on orphan children; animals being 
too dear, and the children having no tiresome parents to interfere. 
The object of inoculation is ostensibly to secure immunity against 
infectious diseases; but Dr. Koch enumerates, with dates of references, 
999 cases of death following such treatment. A few cases are described 
in detail with photographs of the little victims, which, if widely pub- 
lished, would arouse a storm of popular indignation. One of the 
doctors, in his treatise on the subject says: 

‘Perhaps I ought at first to have experimented on animals, but 
the most suitable ones, namely caives, were hard to get on account of 
their cost, and hard to keep; so, with the kind permission of the head- 
physician, Professor Medin, I began my experiments on children in 
the public foundlings’ hospital in Stockholm.” ‘Then follow details of 
the operations performed. 

Other chapters are devoted to an examination of the experiments 
on recruits during the Koch-cure craze; and attacks on the doctors 
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named in the title, for unnecessary operations and experiments on 
trusting patients. It is impossible here to go fully into the details of 
the experiments recorded and thereby to give a satisfactory impression 
of dramatic vividness to these paragraphs; but nevertheless our readers 
know now that there is evidence for these accusations, and they have 
the means of proof ready to their hands. 

One word more should be said before closing the subject. If any 
of the medical profession should feel themselves aggrieved by this 
attack on some of their number, and reply that we are too general and 
wholesale in our condemnation—let them come forward publicly and 
disown their colleagues. 


Pas éx TOV voor. 
By Plato Dracouly. { Athens, 1894. ] 

WE have to welcome the appearance of the first book written in 
modern Greek on theosophy and esoteric philosophy. It is very aptly 
entitled, ®as ex rév &dov (‘Light from Within”), and we may safely say 
that it is the pioneer of theosophical literature in Greece. 

In the preface the author mentions three books that have greatly 
helped him in the compilation of the present work: Clothed with the 
Sun and Dreams and Dream Stories, by Anna Kingsford; and Zhe 
Perfect Way, by Anna Kingsford and Ed. Maitland. 

He says, “It is hardly fifteen years since the wisest men noticed, 
rising in the horizon, a spiritual sun, whose light is spreading gradually 
from the heights to the plains, carrying with it new glory and new joy. 
The peaks of the mountains always receive the rays of the sun first, 
and it is from these that the inhabitants of the plains are informed of 
the break of day. The three above-mentioned books are the mountain 
peaks on which I noticed the rising sun, and, like the crowing of the 
morning cock, the object of the present volume is to awaken the sleep- 
ing population to the fact that it is time to act.” 

Further on, he speaks of Mme. H. P. Blavatsky and the ‘great 
and imposing movement which, under the name of Theosophy, has 
within twenty years spread all over the face of the globe.” And then 
he goes on to explain that “Harmony is everywhere the great law of 
nature wherever perfection is the result aimed at.” Dividing man into 
four, the lower half or duad consisting of body and mind (lower mind), 
which are the exoteric nature of man, and the upper half consisting of 
the higher mind and “spirit,” which form the esoteric nature; he 
says, “In our communities woman has been underrated and has fallen, 
drawing man down with her. Likewise in the individual, the lower 
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mind, or ‘brain,’ has received every attention to the detriment of the 
higher mind and spirit.” 

The rest of the book follows the lines of most elementary works 
on esoteric philosophy, only surpassing some of them in elegance and 
fluency, to which the Greek language readily lends itself. 

Le DS 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By Henry Smith. [Eliot Stock; London, 1894. ] 

WE have a shrewd suspicion that we have seen this kind of litera- 
ture before. But it is curious to note a gradual change in the direction 
of a less self-assertive tone. It is not quite so confident or so aggra- 
vatingly patronizing as it used to be. But why is it always assumed 
that Christianity and religion are synonymous terms? 


ARE NOT HINDUS CHRISTIANS? 
By S. Pulney Andy, M.D. { Madras, 1894. ] 


THIS is the kind of production which one might naturally expect 
in these days; a very imposing look it has with its Tamil quotations 
and multitudinous appendices. But it is so clearly written to order 
that it would be waste of time to criticize it seriously. The facts 
and conclusions of the writer amount to this, “that the Bible is the 
only Book of Books, the knowledge of which is very essential for the 
salvation of man.” 

THE NEw SCIENCE REVIEW. 

THIS is the first number of a new transatlantic quarterly, whose 
object is to present the conclusions of modern research in a popular 
style. The articles are able and thoroughly readable. It is curious to 
note that two articles are devoted to Keely under the curious titles of 
“A Newton of the Mind” (whatever that may mean) and “Scientific 
Creation” (equally meaningless, it seems to us). It is questionable if 
either of these articles will do much to advance Keely’s fame, or throw 
much light upon the mysteries of his motor. 

Indeed, the writer of the second article plainly declares that ‘he 
did not comprehend a word of the alleged explanations wherewith he 
[Keely] favoured the company.” There is too much of the “omne 
ignotum pro magnifico” about all this. 
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THEHOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 


EXECUTIVE NOTICE. 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, LONDON, 
August 17th, 1894. 

I.—In the hope of extending the usefulness of the Society, by 
bringing isolated enquirers in non-sectionalized countries into satis- 
factory intercourse with old members who would be able to encourage 
and help them, the present Executive Notice is issued. The under- 
signed warmly approves the scheme of international correspondence 
devised by Mr. Oliver Firth, F.T.S., of Bradford, England, and by him 
called ‘“‘Hands Across the Sea,” and recommends its adoption by all 
Sections and Branches. The undersigned, being unable to do justice 
to the work himself because of his official duties and constant anxieties, 
hereby appoints Mrs. Isabel Cooper-Oakley to the office of ‘‘Federal 
Correspondent,” hereby created as a partial substitute for that of Corre- 
sponding Secretary, which was abrogated after the death of H. P. B. It 
will be her duty to answer enquiries from strangers or unattached 
members of the Society who live in parts of the world not yet brought 
under the constitutional supervision of a chartered Section, and to aid 
them in obtaining our literature and forming permanent relations of 
correspondence with willing members, or Branches. Mrs. Cooper- 
Oakley becomes under this arrangement a Federal official, a member of 
the Presidential Staff, and may hold the same without prejudice to any 
official position she may now or hereafter hold to any Lodge or Section. 

The above appointment to date from this day and to continue in 
force until duly revoked by the undersigned. 

II.—To aid Mrs. Cooper-Oakley in carrying on this onerous work, 
I hereby appoint Messrs. Oliver Firth, F.T.S., of Bradford, and M. U. 
Moore, F.T.S., of London, Assistant Federal Correspondents. 

Leo mOLCOTi es bes. 


EUROPE. 
The President-Founder, Colonel Olcott, has been making a tour of 


the Lodges in the North of England and Dublin. On July goth he 
was at Liverpool and lectured to about 150 people on reminiscences of 
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Mme. Blavatsky. On August ath he attended the fifth quarterly con- 
ference of the North of England Federation, held at Middlesbrough, 
thirty or forty representatives of the different Lodges and Centres 
being present, and, speaking from the chair, congratulated the Federa- 
tion on the bond of union it had cemented, and gave an interesting 
account of the methods followed by the Brahma Samaj and the Arya 
Sam4j in India. Various members of the Federation reported on their 
work and discussed new methods of propaganda; it was felt to be of 
the greatest importance not to let propaganda work flag on account of 
Mrs. Besant’s absence. Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, who has also been visit- 
ing some of the Northern Lodges, lectured on methods of studying 
The Secret Doctrine, emphasizing the importance of the fourfold scheme 
of evolution. The ‘‘Hands Across the Sea” scheme of intercommuni- 
cation between Sections was discussed, and Mrs. Cooper-Oakley again 
lectured in the evening. 

On August 8th Colonel Olcott was received at a conversazione held 
by the Dublin Lodge, and next evening he lectured to a moderate but 
attentive audience in the Antient Concert Rooms, defending and ex- 
plaining the unsectarian character of the T. S. 

On August 23rd Colonel Olcott made his farewell address in the 
Blavatsky Lodge, and was thanked for his valuable services, and next 
day a party of Theosophists accompanied him to the Albert Docks and 
wished him God-speed on his journey to India. 

Lodge work during the past month has fallen off owing to the 
summer season, but the attendance will revive again as usual when the 
autumn season comes on. A new Centre has been started, under the 
auspices of Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, at Redcar, as an off-shoot of the 
Middlesbrough Lodge. In the Blavatsky Lodge the attendance has 
been much smaller than usual, partly from the cause just mentioned 
and partly from the epidemic which lately hovered over St. John’s 
Wood; but the lectures have been interesting and well received. 

The correspondence department is very busily employed and is 
being developed on a larger scale than heretofore. By its aid theo- 
sophical activity is being fostered in South Africa among other places. 
Ere this is printed the General Secretary will have returned from his 
recuperative tour on the Continent to his dearly-loved office, and a new 
impetus will have been given to the work at Headquarters, which, how- 
ever, has never flagged in its ceaseless whirl. 

Of continental activity there is little to report this month. Dr. 
Franz Hartmann has issued a pamphlet giving information to enquirers 
in German, which ought to prove a most useful means of propaganda. 
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INDIA. 


From the August Z7heosophist we learn that K. Narayanaswamier, 
whose lecturing tour among the Branches in Southern India was men- 
tioned last month, has visited Chidambaram, which is a centre of Brah- 
manic orthodoxy. He lectured there under the auspices of M. Singaravalu 
Modeliar, and arranged to pay a similar visit to Trivady in the Tanjore 
district. Inthe North, P. N. Sinha and N. Ch. Gupta have been doing 
their best to spread Theosophy in their provinces. The members of 
the Calcutta Branch have established an Anglo-Vedic school for the 
benefit of the rising generation. The Pariah School near Adyar, men- 
tioned last month as having started with twenty-five boys, has now 
sixty students. In ‘‘Cuttings and Comments” is recorded the proposed 
foundation of an Oriental Library, combined with a Society ‘for the 
cultivation of Aryan wisdom,” at Calcutta, which is accredited to the 
influence of the T. S. If this is so, it is an encouraging mark of the 
work done by the T. 5S. outside its own limits in compelling advanced 
thought along its lines. 


AMERICA. 


At New York, Burcham Harding has assisted in forming a class for 
the training of lecturers and debaters for the coming autumn and 
winter campaign of lecturing and centre-forming. This class has, in 
common with several Lodges, found the subjects of the Correspondence 
Class to be useful matter for discussion. 

The General Secretary has provided, in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the April Convention, for the issue with each diploma of a 
pamphlet containing the rules and constitution of the T. S. and of the 
American Section to new members. 

The Countess Wachtmeister has continued her lecturing and visit- 
ing tour among the Pacific Coast towns, and met everywhere with great 
appreciation and enthusiastic reception. Portland, Victoria, B.C., Salt 
Lake City, Colorado Springs, Colo., Denver and Kansas City were 
visited, and the lectures given were upon reminiscences of H. P. 
Blavatsky, Hypnotism, Karma and Reincarnation, the Masters, and 
India. Meetings are stated to have been crowded, many visitors and 
enquirers were received, and copious press-reports given. A Branch of 
eight members was formed at Colorado Springs, and at Denver three 
lectures were given in the Unitarian Church. 

Dr. Griffiths has lectured in Pomona, Calif., and other towns, with 
great success, and has been invited to come again. He was driven to 
Ontario, the railroads being blocked by the strike, and gave a two 
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hours’ lecture to an immense audience, who remained to the end — 
despite the heat and crush. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


The Auckland, N.Z., Branch, writing under date July roth, re 
steady but uneventful activity during the past month. The Ss 
evening meetings have been well attended, many of the audience 
constant visitors. The weekly Lodge-meeting is active and pro 
and Zhe Secret Doctrike class keeps up interest well. The mer 
the Lodge are going to agitate for a crematorium in Auckland. 
esting lectures have been delivered by Mrs. S. E. Hughes, S. 
C. W. Sanders, W. Swinnerton, W. H. Draffin and Mrs. Draffin. 


THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 


Vol. XV, No. 11:—The twenty-ninth of 
the ‘‘Old Diary Leaves” enlarges on the 
adipose tissue of the author of 7he Secret 
Doctrine. The treatise, ‘“Thiroo Man- 
tra,’ would gain by a brief introduction 
pointing to its place in Indian literature. 
It appears to be a Tamil work on Initia- 
tion, but this is nowhere stated clearly. 
“Dream-Initiation,’ by Dr. Henry Pratt, 
will interest many readers extremely. 
The articles that follow are confusedly 
paged; perhaps this may be blamed on 
the fire at the printing office, which kept 
this number back a week. The articles on 
“Curiosities of Healing” and ‘‘Clair- 
voyance”’ are continued, and are fol- 
lowed by a very learned essay on ‘The 
Sacred Fire.” “The Interior of the 
Earth” is a speculation, more original 
than lucid, expounding a theory of wheels 
within wheels. “Bhitas, Pretas and 
Pishachas,”’ contains Indian ghost-lore. 

THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. IX, No. 5:—‘‘Man’s Duty to 
Brutes,”’ by J. H. C., is chiefly concerned 
with an attempt to show how the ill- 
treatment of animals is reacting in ac- 
cordance with karmic law, on men, in 
whom it develops diseases, insanity, ete. 
The illusion of separateness causes men 
to forget that, in injuring animals, they 
are injuring a part of themselves. ‘Proofs 
of the Hidden Self,” is a few remarks by 
W. QO. Judge on the evidence afforded by 
dreams, clairvoyance and the feeling of 
identity. E. Aug. Neresheimer is this 
month’s contribution to the portrait gal- 
lery, and his handsome face lights up the 


magazine. J. H. Fussell continues his 
article on “How to study Zhe Secret Doc- 
trine,’ showing the importance of bear- 
ing in mind the analogy between the 
universe and man, and other correspond- 
ences, and dealing with the seven planes, 
which represent states of consciousness 
in man as wellas in the universe. Extracts 
from a paper of notes on the correspond- 
ence class questions are given, ‘‘Literary 
Notes”? and ‘Mirror of the Movement”’ 
follow, and the ‘Neutrality’? pamphlet 
is reprinted 77 extenso. 


DEPARTMENT OF BRANCH WORK 
(New York). 

No. 43:—This is a well-digested epitome 
of Egyptological research up to the pre- 
sent time. It is made doubly valuable to 
the ordinary student of Theosophy by 
the fact that the writer treats the subject 
from the point of view of the Esoteric 
Philosophy. A clear statement is given 
of the original reasons for the great care 
of the Egyptians to preserve the astral 
body intact until the next incarnation of 
the Ego. We note that ‘Devachan” is 
derived by the author from a Sanskrit 
word, and not from a Tibetan, as Schla- 
gintweit has it. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. II, No. 10:—“ Notes by the Way” 
accentuate strongly the need for that 
steadfast work which induces harmony. 
“Hypnotism” is a reprint of a suggestive 
article from Zhe Path, by W. Q. Judge. 
The Story of a Star,” by AX. is very 
beautiful, and the pages devoted to the 
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“Totus Circle” are well written. Alto- 


gether this is a good number. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(San Francisco). 

Vol. V, No. 1:—‘‘Among the Coast 
Branches” is a well-kept record of theo- 
sophical activities in extreme Western 
States. Itis interesting to note the line 
of work followed by our fellow members 
in America. ‘The Adepts and Modern 
Astronomy,” by Marion McConoughy, is 
the outcome of patient study. ‘Can 
Thoughts of Man give Rise to Physical 
Forms?” recommends itself to perusal 
by its title, and “The Consummation of 
the Age” will appeal to those who are in 
rebellion against the excessive power 
wielded by wealth over want. 


THE AUSTRAL THEOSOPHIST 
(Melbourne). 


Vol. I, No. 7:—This continues to be 
one of the most readable of our publica- 
tions. ‘The Study of Zhe Secret Doc- 
trine”’ is a deserved eulogy of the results 
of consistent study, and shows how grate- 
ful many willing students are for help to 
know what to study and how to set about 
it. ‘Eastern Knowledge and Western 
Investigation” is an appreciative review 
of the volume of her Indian lectures just 
brought out by Mrs. Besant. ‘The 
Searchlight” throws its clear rays over 
recent events. 


THE UNKNOWN WORLD. 


Vol. I, No. 1:—The title of this new 
magazine, edited by A. E. Waite, will 
prove tempting to the ‘‘unversed reader”’ 
who does not remember that the wzknown 
world is a well known world to all who 
are veady to enter it. The work of pre- 
paration on the lines of “right thought, 
right speech and right action,” is what is 
most needed. Articles by Edward Mait- 
land and A. P. Sinnett and papers on 
““What is Alchemy?” and ‘‘The Hermetic 
Doctrine of Paracelsus,” are attractive. 


LOTUSBLUTHEN (Leipzig). 
No. 23:—Our German friends have to 
be congratulated this month on a transla- 
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tion of Shankaracharya’s Atma Bodha by 
Charles Johnston, whose name is suff- 
cient guarantee for its accuracy and ele- 
gance. This work contains the best 
imaginable explanation of the views of 
the Indian sages on the basic principles 
of all religions. Next comes a forty- 
page instalment of ‘Yoga and Chris- 
tianity,” the text of which is that the 
way to Christ is Yoga. It shows in mas- 
terful language the esoteric meaning of 
the Christ-myth, and contains many illus- 
trative quotations from Eckhart. The 
last article is “The Four Duties of a 
Dervish,” translated from the Persian of 
an unknown writer, dating probably 
from the Sufi Dynasty. The ‘“Letter- 
box”? answers several enquirers, and Dr. 
Hartmann’s new explanatory pamphlet 
is bound in at the end. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. III, No. 27:—Afra writes on Karma, 
the translation of 7he Key to Theosophy is 
continued, also that of 7hrough Storm to 
Peace. Che-Yew-Tsang’s second article 
on “Some Modern Failings” is also 
translated, as is Death—and After? 

No. 28 contains an article by Afra on 
unity and self-dependence, based on the 
teachings of Light on the Path and the 
Lhagavad Gité on the necessity for killing 
out the sense of separateness. Various 
translations fill up the number. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. V, No. 6 is of peculiar interest. 
Dr. Pascal’s papers on “The Scientific 
Proofs of Reincarnation” are of great 
value. M. Guymiot’s article “Respecting 
the Tatwas” conveys many useful sugges- 
tions. Amongst the “Occult Varieties” 
the article on “The Evil Eye” is ex- 
tremely suggestive, and deserves disin- 
terment from the obscure position it 
occupies. Among the translated matter 
a continuation of Annie Besant’s Death 
—and After? occupies the first position. 
Countess Wachtmeister continues her 
“Reminiscences of H. P. B. and The 
Secret Doctrine.’ A translation of The 
Theosophical Glossary occupies the usual — 
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space. The ‘Echoes from the Theo- 
sophical World” are of extreme interest 
as denoting the activities of our French 
brethren. Taking it all in all, the last 
number of Le Lotus Bleu is a very solid 
one, 


SPHINX (Srunswick). 

Vol. XIX, No. 102:—Dr. Hiibbe-Schlei- 
den reprints from an ethical magazine 
an article on ‘‘Karma the Theosophical 
Basis of Ethics’? which he had contri- 
tributed to a series of articles by the 
representatives of various schools on 
their views of life. L. Deinhard, of the 
Munich Lodge, has an article on “The 
Riddle of the Astral Body,” in which ex- 
periences of Colonel Olcott’s are detailed. 
Prof. R. von Koeber writes on the con- 
sciousness of Reincarnation among Parsis 
and Mohammedans, quoting many au- 
thorities in support of the actuality of 
such knowledge among various Eastern 
peoples. Karl Aug. Hager arranges the 
atomic weights of the chemical elements 
in magic squares and other devices, con- 
tinuing a subject begun in the May num- 
ber. The article needs careful examina- 
tion. A translation of Zhe Jdyll of the 
White Lotus occupies many pages, and 
other interesting articles and notes make 
up the number. 


THEOSOPHICAL GLEANINGS 
(Madras). 

It was an admirable idea to bring to- 
gether and reprint, in the Zheosophical 
Gleanings, the ‘‘Notes on The Secret Doc- 
trine,’ by Two Students, which appeared 
in LUCIFER some years ago. This pro- 
cess, by which the exceedingly complex 
material of Zhe Secret Doctrine is being 
sifted and separated into brief manuals, 
each more or less complete in itself, is 
at once a sign of sound study and a help 
to students. The process, only incipient 
as yet, is likely to be carried very far 
before its purpose is complete. 


THE RELIGION OF LOVE (Calcutta). 


This appears to be the first step in a 
new propaganda, by the Adi Brahma 
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Samaj of Calcutta. Though eloquent 
and full of truth, we are constrained to 
find this little work somewhat sentimen- 
tal, a little too emotional, as in this sen- 
tence: ‘Though these terms, Father, 
Mother, Friend, Husband of the soul are 
allegorical, they very aptly express our 
sweet relationship with God, and we 
have every right to use them. Among 
these allegorical designations the Hus- 
band of the soul is the best.’ This tract 
is said to be “based chiefly on the Hindu 
Shastras,” but it is not the dry light of 
the Upanishads; and ‘dry light is the 
best. 


JOURNAL OF THE BUDDHIST 
TEXT SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. II, Part I:—Perhaps the most 
valuable part of this number is a short 
note communicated by Dr. Gustav Oppert: 
“The popular opinion of Buddhistic philo- 
sophy is that, (i) According to Buddhism 
everything, including the inner being, is 
a series of momentary conscious states; 
(ii) that the doctrine of the Five Skandas 
(the Law of Association of Ideas), is an 
invention to explain the Idea of Per- 
manency or Continuity; and (iii) that 
the Buddhists believe in the Doctrine of 
Transmigration of Souls. We all know 
that these ideas are irreconcilable. There 
is no possibility of holding the doctrine of 
Transmigration if we cannot believe in a 
permanent soul, and if the soul is believed 
to be permanent there is no necessity of 
the doctrine of the Five Skandas, which 
plays a very important part in Buddhism. 
Speaking of the soul which undergoes 
Transmigration, the learned writer [Sha- 
rat Chandra Das] says, ‘A Satva exists 
from all eternity, and may undergo any 
number of Transmigrations.’ Again, he 
says, ‘That Buddhism upholds the doc- 
trine of Sd/vic immortality.’ These are, 
according to him, the opinions of the 
Lamas of Tibet. These assertions at 
once prove how unfounded are the 
opinions that Buddhism holds, that the 
soul is nothing but a series of conscious 
states without a permanent substratum, 
and how true is the Vydya Doctrine, ‘that 
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Transmigration is possible only on the 
belief that the soul is permanent.’”’? This 
bears directly on the view put forward in 
“Recent Notes on Buddhism” in the pre- 
sent number of LUCIFER. 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHABODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. III, No. 4:—The most interesting 
article is a brief obituary notice of Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, the venerable pio- 
neer of Northern Buddhist studies, ‘‘who 
was the first to bring to the notice of 
European thinkers the existence of a 
vast body of literature which had lain 
buried in the temples of Nepal. 

In 1833 he was appointed Resident Minis- 
ter at Nepal, and during his stay at the 
Court of Khatmandu, he obtained 
through the Nepalese Buddhist Priests 
three sets of a complete collection of the 
Buddhist Pitakas in Sanskrit, 

which he presented to the British Mu- 
seum, the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and the Bengal Asiatic Society in Cal- 
cutta. The Paris collection fell into the 
hands of that illustrious Frenchman, 
Eugéne Burnouf, who in 1844 published 
the ‘first rational, scientific and compre- 
hensive account of the Buddhist reli- 
gion.’” 


THE BUDDHIST (Colomoo). 


Vol. VI, Nos. 25-29:—The chief con- 
tents of Zhe Luddhist for July are Mrs. 
Besant’s article on “Vegetarianism,” and 
Mr. E. T. Sturdy’s ‘Religious Systems 
of India”; they are so subdivided as to 
be somewhat difficult to read. A valu- 
able commentary on Buddhaghosa’s Vis- 
suddhi Magga is translated from the 
Pali; and there are many short transla- 
tions and notes on Buddhism. 
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KALPA (Calcutta). 


Vol. II, Nos. 2 and 3:—This Bengali 
journal, founded to “support the Imme- 
morial Law of the Aryans,” contains arti- 
cles on ‘‘Clear Proofs of Rebirth,” re- 
printed from the June TZheosophist; 
“Jnana Mahatmya,” from the Mahdanir- 
vana Tantra; and ‘Animal Magnetism.” 
The epidemic of wrong paging seems to 
have affected the Kapa also (pp. 72-75); 
but we have not heard of any fires in 
printing houses in Calcutta. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


We have also received: Zhe Theosophic 
Thinker, which contains extracts from 
the address of the Shri Shankaracharya, 
which was recently reprinted in the Pras- 
nottara; the Gul Afshan, which tells us 
that an ass ‘‘named ‘Billy,’ pre- 
fers tobacco to any other luxury; he is 
likewise very fond of a pinch of snuff”; 
the word ‘ass” seems misapplied; 
several numbers of the ehar Times, 
referring to matters of interest to Theo- 
sophists; the second number of Jercury, 
which contains much valuable matter, 
but has mutilated a famous passage from 
Wordsworth’s great Ode; Zhe Northern 
Theosophist, for September, referring at 
length to the visits of Mrs. Cooper-Oakley 
and Colonel Olcott; the Antahkarana, 
(Barcelona) with excellent answers to en- 
quirers; Zhe /llustrated American, with 
admirable engravings and pictures, in the 
production of which the magazines of 
the United States have no rivals, and a 
well-written astrological study—‘‘What 
the Stars Say,’’—one of aseries which has 
been running for some time; for all these 
our best thanks are tendered. 
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LUE ieee ane 


ONS teh Weel CH-TrOWER. 


DE DICA LE DehoseMk. HUXLEY. 
THE SETTING SUN. 

As the sun of our century sets, flashing ominous bands of 
crimson along the evening clouds, we are led to look back and 
ponder; to consider what these hundred years have brought us, to 
weigh their losses and gains. Of political and social happenings 
we can hardly speak here, and it is too soon, there is too much 
perilous uncertainty still, to strike a balance. But, in the great 
world of religion and thought we may find firmer ground, we may 
reach more certain conclusions. And there is hardly any room for 
doubt that the great intellectual event of the century is the work of 
Charles Darwin. : 


* * 


DARWIN’S WORK. 


Living as we do on the hither side of the deluge—the great 
flood of new insight and new knowledge that flowed from Darwin’s 
work—we can hardly realize the mightiness of the change, the great- 
ness of our deliverance. We cannot again imagine our brows bound 
with the iron bands that cramped our fathers, nor think ourselves 
back into the narrow world of special creation, with its beginning 
of the universe the day before yesterday, in which they lived. That 
straitened world has passed away for ever; our space has expanded 
to the trembling verges of infinity; our time has extended through 
the halls of the eternal; causality has run its golden threads through 
all things, and we dwell in the midst of infinitudes—but infinitudes 


of order and law. 
* * * 
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THREE GREAT’ FRIENDS. 


In his wonderful modesty and simplicity, Darwin seems hardly 
to have understood the magnitude of his work, the greatness of the 
changes it would bring about. Busy with his orchids and pigeons, 
he unconsciously created a new world. Nothing is more delightful 
than the perfect self-revelation of his letters; his gentle disappoint- 
ment at Sir Charles Lyell’s too limited acceptance of his views; his 
wondering doubts to Sir Joseph Hooker, whether these views were 
not, after all, illusions; his charming appeals to Mr. Huxley for 
reassurance and support. ; 

* * 
DARWIN’S LETTERS. 

Matthew Arnold used to say that Shelley’s correspondence was 
likely to survive all his other work, and we may, perhaps, say the 
same of Darwin. His letters seem to us to have more real vitality, 
as they certainly have a far happier style, than anything else he 
wrote. ‘They deal more largely with great principles, they are free 
from the errors of detail which become more and more manifest in 
his books; and, above all, they bring us into the presence of a 


wonderful and altogether lovable personality. 


* 
* * 


THE APOSTLE TO THE PEOPLES. 


But Darwin’s great work was not obscured or impeded by the 
manifold defects of his books; and this is largely due to the most 
eloquent of his three friends. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Huxley’s courage, his wonderful lucidity, his striking 
personality, won the day for Darwin, as far as the English world is 
concerned. If Darwin was the master, then Mr. Huxley was the 
beloved disciple; or, perhaps better still, the Apostle to the Peoples, 
the “chief speaker.” : 

* * 
THE ESSAYS ON CONTROVERTED QUESTIONS. 

Something of the personal interest that gives such a charm 
to Darwin’s letters, attaches to the latest great work of his Apostle 
to the Peoples, the /ssays upon Some Controverted Questions. It 
seems to us that there are three different sources of interest in these 
Essays. The first, and, we are driven to say, far the least interest- 
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ing of the three themes, is Mr. Huxley’s presentation of biological 
science, full of ‘‘dipnoi or mudfishes,” and hardly relieved by nobler 
visitors, ‘‘the tapir, the rhinoceros and the horse”; though we cheer- 
fully admit that even mudfishes may have spiritual uses of their 
own. Of far greater interest are the theological studies which show 
all the grasp, lucidity, and thoroughness that made Mr. Huxley the 
successful apostle of Darwin. And most interesting of all are the 
self-revelations which let us into the secret of Mr. Huxley’s own 
Weltanschauung, his intuition of that wonderful universe that is 
such a standing riddle to us all. 
* : * 
Mr. HUXLEy’s COUSIN. 

Though not quite relevant, there is one delicious passage which 
we must quote: 

“T do not wish to crow unduly over iny humble cousin the 
orang, but in the esthetic province, as in that of intellect, I am 
afraid he is nowhere. I doubt not that he would detect a fruit 
amidst a wilderness of leaves where I could see nothing; but I am 
tolerably confident that he has never been awestruck, as I have 
been, by the dim religious gloom, as of a temple devoted to the 
earth-gods, of the tropical forest which he inhabits. Yet I doubt 
not that our poor long-armed and short-legged friend, as he sits 
meditatively munching his durian fruit, has something behind that 
sad Socratic face of his which is utterly ‘beyond the bounds of 
physical science.” . . . The feelings of sweetness and of satisfac- 
tion which, for a moment, hang out their signal lights in his melan- 
choly eyes, are as utterly outside the bounds of physics as the ‘fine 


frenzy’ of a human rhapsodist.” 


* 
* * 


THE NEw Docror oF THEOLOGY. 


Leaving Mr. Huxley’s first theme, as too well known to need 
further comment, we may turn to his theological studies. And we 
can say, with entire sincerity, that they are among the most able— 
and perhaps altogether the most able—expositions of the results of 
sound scholarship and sound critical method, applied to the biblical 
documents that we have seen; they are perfect masterpieces of theo- 
logical exegesis. With great skill and insight, Mr. Huxley sets 
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before himself the task of ascertaining what was the religion, what 
were the real beliefs, of the Israelitish tribes in the period that lies 
between the invasion of Canaan and the early days of the monarchy, 
answering to about the twelfth and eleventh centuries before our 


eta. 
% 
* * 


THE REGION OF “SHEOL.” 

Taking ‘‘the story of Saul’s consultation of the occult powers” 
as an “authentic narrative, or, at any rate, as a statement which is 
perfectly veracious so far as the intention of the narrator goes,” 
Mr. Huxley shows what a flood of light it throws on the beliefs of 
Saul’s countrymen. In the first place it clearly shows that they 
believed in “ghosts” that survived the death of the body. ‘These 
ghosts inhabited “Sheol”: 

“And it is obvious that this Sheol was thought to be a place 
underground in which Samuel’s spirit had been disturbed by the 
necromancer’s summons, and in which, after his return thither, he 
would be joined by the spirits of Saul and his sons when they had 
met with their bodily death on the hill of Gilboa. 

“But they do not seem to have conceived that the condition of 
the souls in Sheol was in any way affected by their conduct in life. 
If there was immortality, there was no state of retribution in their 
theology. Samuel expects Saul and his sons to come to him in 
Sheol.” 

* * * 
THE MEANING OF “ELOHIM.” 

Mr. Huxley continues: 

“The next circumstance to be remarked is that the name of 
Elohim is applied to the spirit which the woman sees ‘coming up 
out of the earth,’ that is to say, from Sheol. 

“This fact, that the name of Elohim is applied to a ghost, or 
disembodied soul, conceived as the image of the body in which it 
once dwelt, is of no little importance. For it is well known that 
the same term was employed to denote the gods of the heathen, 
who were thought to have definite quasi-corporeal forms and to be 
as much real entities as any other Elohim. ‘The difference which 
was supposed to exist between the different Elohim was one of 
degree, not one of kind. Elohim was, in logical terminology, the 
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genus of which ghosts, Chemosh, Dagon, Baal and Jahveh were 
species.” 
* 
* * 


THE WORLD OF SPIRITS. 


What we have quoted, and much more of equal value that we 
should like to quote, tends to show that in this question of theology, 
or perhaps we should say daimonology, the contemporaries of Saul 
held beliefs analogous to those of the more ignorant Tibetans to-day. 
What the better instructed Tibetans believe, Mr. Huxley may learn 
from a long letter from one of their number, translated elsewhere in 
this issue. After all, this question of communication with hosts, 
daimons, Elohim, or the “‘holy Lha,” is one which may be definitely 
decided according to the soundest rules of evidence; and, as Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘‘psychical” colleagues believe they are on a fair way to 


deciding it, we may, perhaps, leave the question with them. 


* 
* * 


Ecypt’s INFLUENCE ON ISRAEL. 


One more quotation, and we shall be compelled to take leave of 
Mr. Huxley’s studies in the Old Testament: 

“Tf, as the story runs, Moses was adopted by a princess of the 
royal house, and was instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
it is surely incredible that he should not have been familiar, from 
his youth up, with the high moral code implied in the ‘Book of 
Redemption.’ : 

“Tt may be that Moses profited by the opportunities afforded 
him of access to what was best in Egyptian society to become ac- 
quainted, not only with its advanced ethical and legal code, but 
with the more or less pantheistic unification of the Divine to which 
the speculations of the Egyptian thinkers, like those of all poly- 
theistic philosophers, from Polynesia to Greece, tend; if indeed the 
theology of the period of the nineteenth dynasty was not, as some 
Egyptologists think, a modification of an earlier, more distinctly 


monotheistic doctrine of a long antecedent age.” 
* 


* * 
THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT. 
We hope, at a future date, to comment at some length on Mr. 
Huxley’s very lucid essays in New Testament criticism. In this 
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field, after describing the Gospel according to John as ‘“‘a theosophic 
romance of the first order,” he very clearly and lucidly brings out 
the wide differences which separated the old school of Jerusalem— 
the Nazarene, or, perhaps we should say, Ebionite, disciples—from 
the new school of Paul, the Apostles to the Peoples, with whom we 
have ventured to compare Mr. Huxley himself. We hope to show 
that, in one important particular, the “miraculous,” Mr. Huxley does 
his Great Exemplar some wrong. We hope to show that Paul speaks 
not of ‘‘revelation,” but of “unveiling,” a high degree of insight or 
intuition; not of ‘‘working miracles,” but of “energizing powers,” 
stirring moral and spiritual forces to activity; stimulating the wills 
of his disciples. We hope also to say something of the Gnosticism 
in the “contested” as well as the “uncontested and incontestable” 
letters of the great apostle. 
* 
* * 


Mr. HuxLEY’s PHILOSOPHY. 


We come at last to the most interesting part of the whole book, 
the third theme, Mr. Huxley’s own intuition of the world. 

‘““As I have said elsewhere, if I were forced to choose between 
Materialism and Idealism, I should elect for the latter. 

“T understand the main tenet of Materialism to be that there is 
nothing inthe universe but matter and force; and that all the pheno- 
mena of nature are explicable by deduction from the properties 
assignable to these two primitive factors. . . . This I apprehend 
is the fundamental article of the faith materialistic. . . . But all 
this I heartily disbelieve; and at the risk of being charged with 
wearisome repetition of an old story, I will briefly give my reasons 
for persisting in my infidelity. In the first place, as I have already 
hinted, it seems to me pretty plain that there is a third thing in the 
universe, to wit, consciousness, which, in the hardness of my heart 
or head, I cannot see to be matter or force, or any conceivable 
modification of either, however intimately the manifestations of the 
phenomena of consciousness may be connected with the phenomena 
known as matter and force.” 


* 
* * 


THE ONE CERTAIN REALITY. 
“In the second place, the arguments used by Descartes and 
Berkeley to show that our certain knowledge does not extend beyond 


1! 
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our states of consciousness, appear to me to be as irrefragable now 
as they did when I first became acquainted with them some half 
century ago. All the materialistic writers I know of who have 
tried to bite that file have simply broken their teeth. But, if this 
is true, our one certainty is the existence of the mental world [our 
states of consciousness], and that of Ava/t und Stoff [force and 


matter] falls into the rank of, at best, a highly probable hypothesis.” 


* 
* * 


THE ETERNITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


“The student of nature, who starts from the axiom of the uni- 
versality of the law of causation, cannot refuse to admit an eternal 
existence; if he admits the conservation of energy, he cannot deny 
the possibility of an eternal energy; if he admits the existence of im- 
material phenomena in the form of consciousness, he must admit the 
possibility, at any rate, of an eternal series of such phenomena; and, 
if his studies have not been barren of the best fruit of the investiga- 
tion of nature, he will have enough sense to see that when Spinoza 
says, ‘Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est substantiam 
coustantem infinitis attributis,’ the God so conceived is one that only 


a very great fool would deny, even in his heart.” 


* 
* * 


THE FOUNDATION OF ALL KNOWLEDGE. 


“It is quite true,” writes Mr. Huxley, “that the ground of 
every one of our actions, and the validity of all our reasonings, rest 
upon the great act of faith, which leads us to take the experience of 
the past as a safe guide in our dealings with the present and the 
future. From the nature of ratiocination it is obvious that the 
axioms on which it is based cannot be demonstrated by ratiocination. 
. . . But it is surely plain that faith is not necessarily entitled to 
dispense with ratiocination because ratiocination cannot dispense 
with faith as a starting point.” . 

* * 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER. 

In other words, the objects of knowledge rest on knowledge; 
knowledge rests on reason (manas); reason rests on faith (buddhi or 
shraddha); while the one certain reality is “our states of conscious- 
ness,” the Self (Atma), the self-existent. Such is Mr. Huxley’s 
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faith. And it is a curious coincidence that this faith of his is found 
almost word for word in an old theosophic treatise of India, which 


took form—a great Orientalist tells us—almost in the year when 
Saul went down to enquire of the ‘‘mistress of Od.” Mr. Huxley 
has reproached his Great Exemplar with being a mystic of the 


“Gnner light.” We are afraid the same accusation—or, more truly, 


praise—must be brought home to Mr. Huxley himself, for “know- 
ledge is founded on reason; reason is founded on faith.” 
* 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Mr. Huxley has set us an example in writing the imaginary 
biographies of the Great Men of the Mormons and Positivists. Let 
us try, however inadequately, to follow this example, and sketch 
the history of the Great Man of the Agnostics, as the future will 
receive it: Mr. T.. H. Huxley, a learned divine of the Nineteenth 
Century, famous for his espousal of the cause of the Gadarene 
swine, and his exposition of the true inwardness of the orang, not 
less than for his admirable summary of the criticism of the Pauline 
Epistles, in which his too great confidence in the Revisers led him 
to do some injustice to the Apostle of the Peoples. His enemies at 
one time accused him of favouring the now happily extinct sect of 
Dissectors—a branch of the Indian Thugs, also happily extinct; 
but the kindly and gentle tone of his theological works gives this 
calumny a triumphant denial. He is believed, with more truth, to 
have been a Mystic of the Inner Light, a secret ally of the Theo- 
sophists, whose sane and lucid philosophy, purged of thaumaturgic 


dross, now covers the whole earth. ; 


Ca 


TIBETAN TEACHINGS. 
(Continued from p. 17.) 
DOCTRINES OF THE HOLy ‘“LHA.” 

“The forms under which any living being may be 
reborn, are sixfold. The highest class are the Lha, ‘spirits, 
highest beings, gods’; they rank next to the Buddhas, and 
inhabit the six celestial regions. Two of these regions 
belong to the earth; but the four others, which are con- 
sidered as superior mansions, lie in the atmosphere, far 
beyond the earth.” 

‘““As a consequence of premature decease, the ‘Bardo’ 
is prolongated. ‘This is the middle state between the death 
and the new rebirth, which does not follow immediately, 
but there exists an interval which is shorter for the good 


than for the bad.” 
(EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT, Buddhism in Tibet.) 


THE notes that follow are compiled, or rather translated, as 
closely as the idiomatic difficulties would permit, from ‘Tibetan 
letters and manuscripts, sent in answer to several questions regard- 
ing the western misconceptions of Northern Buddhism or Lamaism. 
The information comes from a Gelung of the Inner Temple—a 
disciple of Bas-pa Dharma, the Secret Doctrine. 

“Brothers residing in Gya-P-heling—British India 
respectfully called my master’s attention to certain incorrect and 
misleading statements about the Good Doctrine of our blessed 
Phag-pa Sane-gyas—most Holy Buddha—as alleged to be carried 
on in Bhod-Yul, the land of Tibet, I am commanded by the revered 
Ngag-pa to answer them. I will do so, as far as our rules will 
permit me to discuss so sacred a subject openly. I can do no more, 
since, till the day when our Pban-chhen-rin-po-chhe shall be reborn 
in the lands of the P-helings—foreigners—and, appearing as the 
great Chom-dén-da, the conqueror, shall destroy with his mighty 


having 
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hand the errors and ignorance of ages, it will be of little, if of any, 
use to try to uproot these misconceptions.” 

A prophecy of Tsong-ka-pa is current in Tibet to the effect 
that the true doctrine will be maintained in its purity only so long 
as Tibet is kept free from the incursions of western nations, whose 
crude ideas of fundamental truth would inevitably confuse and 
obscure the followers of the Good Law. But, when the western 
world is more ripe in the direction of philosophy, the incarnation of 
Pban-chhen-rin-po-chhe—the Great Jewel of Wisdom—one of the 
Teshu Lainas, will take place, and the splendour of truth will then 
illuminate the whole world. We have here the true key to Tibetan 
exclusiveness. 

Our correspondent continues: 

“Out of the many erroneous views presented to the considera- 
tion of our master, I have his permission to treat the following: 
first, the error generally current among the Ro-lang-pa—spiritual- 
ists—that those who follow the Good Doctrine have intercourse 
with, and reverence for, Ro-lang—ghosts—or the apparitions of 
dead men; and, secondly, that the Bhanté—Brothers—or ‘Tha,’ 
popularly so-called—are either disembodied spirits or gods.” 

The first error is found in Buddha and Early Buddhism, since 
this work has given rise to the incorrect notion that spiritualism 
was at the very root of Buddhism. ‘The second error is found in the 
Succinct Abstract of the Great Chaos of Tibetan Laws by the Capuchin 
monk Della Penna and the accounts given by his companions, whose 
absurd calumnies of Tibetan religion and laws written during the 
past century have been lately reprinted in Mr. Markham’s 77ée¢. 

“T will begin with the former error,” writes our correspondent. 
“Neither the Southern nor Northern Buddhists, whether of Ceylon, 
Tibet, Japan or China, accept western ideas as to the capabilities 
and qualifications of the ‘naked souls.’ 

“For we deprecate unqualifiedly and absolutely all ignorant 
intercourse with the Ro-lang. For what are they who return? 
What kind of creatures are they who can communicate at will ob- 
jectively or by physical manifestation? ‘They are impure, grossly 
sinful souls, ‘a-tsa-ras’; suicides; and such as have come to prema- 
ture deaths by accident and must linger in the earth’s atmosphere 
until the full expiration of their natural term of life. 
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‘No right-minded person, whether Lama or Chhipa—non- 
Buddhist—will venture to defend the practice of necromancy, which, 
by a natural instinct has been condemned in all the great Dharmas 
—laws or religions—and intercourse with, and using the powers of 
these earth-bound souls is simply necromancy. 


“Now the beings included in the second and third classes— 
suicides and victims of accident—have not completed their natural 
term of life; and, as a consequence, though not of necessity mis- 
chievous, are earth-bound. The prematurely expelled soul is in an 
unnatural state; the original impulse under which the being was 
evolved and cast into the earth-life has not expended itself—the 
necessary cycle has not been completed, but must nevertheless be 
fulfilled. 

“Yet, though earth-bound, these unfortunate beings, victims 
whether voluntary or involuntary, are only suspended, as it were, in 
the earth’s magnetic attraction. They are not, like the first class, 
attracted to the living from a savage thirst to feed on their vitality. 
Their only impulse—and a blind one, since they are generally in a 
dazed or stunned condition—is, to get into the whirl of rebirth as 
soon as possible. Their state is that we call a false Bar-do—the 
period between two incarnations. According to the karma of the 
being—which is affected by his age and merits in the last birth— 
this interval will be longer or shorter. 

“Nothing but some overpoweringly intense attraction, such as a 
holy love for some dear one in great peril, can draw them with their 
consent to the living; but by the mesmeric power of a Ba-po, a 
necromancer—the word is used advisedly, since the necromantic 
spell is Dzu-tul, or what you term a mesmeric attraction—can force 
them into our presence. This evocation, however, is totally con- 
demned by those who hold to the Good Doctrine; for the soul thus 
evoked is made to suffer exceedingly, even though it is not itself 
but only its image that has been torn or stripped from itself to 
become the apparition; owing to its premature separation by violence 
from the body, the ‘jang-khog’—animal soul—is yet heavily loaded 
with material particles—there has not been a natural disintegration 
of the coarser from the finer molecules—and the necromancer, in 
compelling this separation artificially, makes it, we might almost 
say, to suffer as one of us might if he were flayed alive. 
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“Thus, to evoke the first class—the grossly sinful souls—is 
dangerous for the living; to compel the apparition of the second 
and third classes is cruel beyond expression to the dead. 

“In the case of one who died a natural death totally different 
conditions exist; the soul is almost, and in the case of great purity, 
entirely beyond the necromancer’s reach; hence beyond that of a 
circle of evokers, or spiritualists, who, unconsciously to themselves, 
practise a veritable necromancer’s Sang-nyag, or magnetic incanta- 
tion. According to the karma of the previous birth the interval of 
latency—generally passed in a state of stupor—will last’ from a few 
minutes to an average of a few weeks, perhaps months. During 
that time the ‘jang-khog’—animal soul—prepares in solemn repose 
for its translation, whether into a higher sphere—if it has reached 
its seventh human local evolution—or for a higher rebirth, if it has 
not yet run the last local round. 

“At all events it has neither will nor power at that time to give 
any thought to the living. But after its period of latency is over, 
and the new self enters in full consciousness the blessed region of 
Devachan—when all earthly mists have been dispersed, and the 
scenes and relations of the past life come clearly before its spiritual 
sight—then it may, and does occasionally, when espying all it loved, 
and that loved it upon earth, draw up to it for communion and by 
the sole attraction of love, the spirits of the living, who, when 
returned to their normal condition, imagine that it has descended to 
them. 

“Therefore we differ radically from the western Ro-lang-pa— 
spiritualists 


as to what they see or communicate with in their 
circles and through their unconscious necromancy. We say it is 
but the physical dregs, or spiritless remains of the late being; that 
which has been exuded, cast off and left behind when its finer 
particles passed onward into the great Beyond. 

“Tn it linger some fragments of memory and intellect. It cer- 
tainly was once a part of the being, and so possesses that modicum 
of interest; but it is not the being in reality and truth. Formed of 
matter, however etherealized, it must sooner or later be drawn away 
into vortices where the conditions for its atomic disintegration 
exist. 

_ {From the dead body the other principles ooze out together. 
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A few hours later the second principle—that of life—is totally ex- 
tinct, and separates from both the human and ethereal envelopes. 
The third—the vital double—finally dissipates when the last particles 
of the body disintegrate. There now remain the fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh principles: the body of will; the human soul; the 
spiritual soul, and pure spirit, which is a facet of the Eternal. The 
last two, joined to, or separated from, the personal self, form the 
everlasting individuality and cannot perish. The remainder pro- 
ceeds to the state of gestation—the astral self and whatever survived 
in it of the will, previous to the dissolution of the physical body. 
“Hence for any conscious action in this state are required the 
qualifications of an adept, or an intense, undying, ardent and holy 
love for someone whom the deceased leaves behind him on earth; 


as otherwise the astral ego either becomes a ‘bhtita’—‘ro-lang’ in 


Tibetan—or proceeds to its further transmigrations in higher 
spheres. 

“In the former case the Lha, or ‘man-spirit,’ can sojourn among 
the living for an indefinite time, at his own pleasure; in the latter 
the so-called ‘spirit’ will tarry and delay his final translation but for 
a short period; the body of desire being held compact, in proportion 
to the intensity of the love felt by the soul and its unwillingness to 
part with the loved ones. 

“At the first relaxation of the will it will disperse, and the 
spiritual self, temporarily losing its personality and all remembrance 
of it, ascends to higher regions. Such is the teaching. None can 
overshadow mortals but the elect, the ‘Accomplished,’ the ‘Byang- 
tsiub,’ or the ‘Bodhisatwas’ alone—they who have penetrated the 
great secret of life and death—as they are able to prolong, at will, 
their stay on earth after ‘dying.’ Rendered into the vulgar phrase- 
ology, such overshadowing is to ‘be born again and again’ for the 
benefit of mankind.” 

If the spiritualists, instead of conferring the power of ‘“‘control- 
ling” and “guiding” living persons upon every wraith calling itself 
“John” or “Peter,” limited the faculty of moving and inspiring a 
few chosen pure men and women only to such Bodhisatwas or holy 
initiates—whether born as Buddhists or Christians, Brahmans or 
Mussulmans on earth—and, in very exceptional cases, to holy and 


saintly characters, who have a motive, a truly beneficial mission to 
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accomplish after their departure, then would they be nearer to the 
truth than they are now. 
To ascribe the sacred privilege, as they do, to every “elemen- 


tary” and “ 


elemental” masquerading in borrowed plumes and 
putting in an appearance for no better reason than to say: “‘How 
d’ye do, Mr. Snooks?” and to drink tea and eat toast, is a sacrilege 
and a sad sight to him who has any intuitional feeling about the 
awful sacredness of the mystery of physical translation, let alone 
the teaching of the adepts. 

“Further on Della Penna writes: 

“These chang-chiib—the disciples of the chief saint—have not 
yet become saints, but they possess in the highest degree five virtues 
—charity, both temporal and spiritual, perfect observance of law, 
great patience, great diligence in working to perfection, and the 
most sublime contemplation.’” 

- We would like to know how they could have all these qualities, 
especially the latter—trance—were they physically dead! 

“These chang-chiib have finished their course and are exempt 
from further transmigrations; passing from the body of one Lama 
to that of another; but the Lama [meaning the Dalai-Lama] is 
always endowed with the soul of the same chang-chiib, although 
he may be in other bodies for the benefit of the living to teach them 
the Law, which is the object of their not wishing to become saints, 
because then they would not be able to instruct them. Being moved 
by compassion and pity they wish to remain chang-chiib to instruct 
the living in the Law, so as to make them finish quickly the laborious 
course of their transmigrations. Moreover, if these chang-chiib 
wish, they are at liberty to transmigrate into this or other worlds, 
and at the same time they transmigrate into other places with the 
same object. 

“This rather confused description yields from its inner sense 
two facts: first, that the Buddhist Tibetans—we speak of the educated 
classes—do not believe in the return of the departed spirits, since, 
unless a soul becomes so purified upon earth as to create for itself 
a state of Bodhisat-hood—the highest degree of perfection next to 
Buddha—even saints in the ordinary acceptation of the term would 
not be able to instruct or control the living after their death; and, 
secondly, that, rejecting as they do the theories of creation, God, 
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soul—in its Christian and spiritualistic sense—and a future life for 
the personality of the deceased, they yet credit man with such a 
potentiality of will, that it depends on him to become a Bodhisatwa 
and acquire the power to regulate his future existences, whether in 
a physical or in a semi-material shape. 

“Tamaists believe in the indestructibility of matter, as an 
element. They reject the immortality, and even the survival of the 
personal self, teaching that the zzdzvidual self alone—z.e., the collec- 
tive aggregation of the many personal selves that were represented 
by that One during the long series of various existences—may sur- 
vive. The latter may even become eternal—the word eternity with 
them embracing but the period of a great cycle—eternal in its 
integral individuality, but this may be done only by becoming a 
Dhyan-Chohan, a ‘celestial Buddha,’ or what a Christian Kabbalist 
might call a ‘planetary spirit’ or one of the Elohim; a part of the 
‘conscious whole,’ composed of the aggregate intelligences in their 
universal collectivity, while Nirvana is the ‘unconscious whole.’ He 


who becomes a ‘Tong-pa-nyi—he who has attained the state of abso- 
lute freedom from any desire of living personally, the highest con- 
dition of a saint—exists in non-existence and can benefit mortals 
no more. He is in ‘Nipang,’ for he has reached the end of ‘Thar- 
lam,’ the path to deliverance, or salvation from transmigrations. 
He cannot perform Tul-pa—voluntary incarnation, whether tem- 
porary or life-long—in the body of a living human being; for he 
is a ‘Dang-ma,’ an absolutely purified soul. Henceforth he is free 
from the danger of ‘Dal-jor,’ human rebirth; for the seven forms 
of existence—only six are given out to the uninitiated—subject to 
transmigration have been safely crossed by him. ‘He gazes with 
indifference in every sphere of upward transmigration on the whole 
period of time which covers the shorter periods of personal exist- 
ence,’ says the Book of Khiu-ti. 

“But, as ‘there is more courage to accept being than non-being, 
life than death,’ there are those among the Bodhisatwas and the 
Lha—‘and as rare as the flower of udambara are they to meet 
with’—who voluntarily relinquish the blessing of the attainment of 
perfect freedom, and remain in their personal selves, whether in 
forms visible or invisible to mortal sight—to teach and help their 


weaker brothers. 
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“Some of them prolong their life on earth—though not toany 
supernatural limit; others become ‘Dhyan-Chohans,’ a class of the _ 
planetary spirits or ‘devas’ who, becoming, so to say, the guardian — i 
angels of men, are the only class out of the seven-classed hierare 
of spirits in our system who preserve their personality. These h« 
Lha, instead of reaping the fruit of their deeds, sacrifice themse 


earth, and remain in Devachan—the world of bliss nearest to the - 


earth.” cha 
laly IP. BLAVATSKY. | 


(Zo be continued.) a 


set aside, and never published.—EDs. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 


THERE is probably no aspect of Theosophy that has had such 
a deterring effect upon many enquirers as the attitude it appears to 
take up, at the first glance, towards the Christian doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins. Even the denial of the attribute of personality 
to the Deity is not such a stumbling-block in the way to the accept- 
ance of Theosophy, for the tendency of modern Christian thought 
is leading further and further away from anthropomorphic concep- 
tions of the Deity, and turning more and more towards the recog- 
nition of a Divine Principle of Love, working through Eternal 
Laws that ever tend to draw all that is into perfect union with 
Itself. Such a conception is so nearly in accord with the teach- 
ings of the Wisdom Religion that those who have risen to it 
will find nothing in Theosophy that contradicts this idea of God, 
but much that yet further enlarges upon it. But with the ordinary 
notion of the forgiveness of sins it appears to be different. It 
seems as if we were here at a deadlock; we must either abandon 
that doctrine which is so precious to the human heart, or disbelieve 
in karma. 

But, upon due consideration, we all find ourselves compelled to 
acknowledge the action of karma, in this life, at any rate, whether 
we call it by that name or not. All our thoughtful Christian 
teachers are telling us that man cannot be saved from the natural 
consequences and punishments of sin. ‘This is taught us alike by 
the Bible, by science, and by common sense. If a man wastes his 
youth in dissolute and licentious living, no subsequent conversion 
can possibly save him from reaping the bitter harvest of an en- 
feebled body, a dulled brain, an unsubmissive animal nature, and, 
most of all, the continued torture of the thought that he has brought 
misery upon others in the past, and has set going causes of evil that 
will end he knows not where. The more innately noble his nature 
may be, the greater his punishment; only a man of mean and selfish 
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mind can feel he is quit of the results of his past offences and be 
satisfied and happy in a fancied forgiveness, whilst he knows of 
living human beings whose lives have been blighted by his former 
sins. There is no dogma more contemptible than that of the for- 
giveness of sins when it is presented in such a form as to lead men 
to be no longer sorry for their past wickedness, to be careless as to 
its results, and not to strive with their whole heart and soul to undo, 
as far as possible, the evil that they have done. 

But it would be unjust to the modern development of Christian 
teaching to pretend that the doctrine in this form holds any ground 
amongst thoughtful followers of Jesus Christ. ‘The present teaching 
seems to be that there can be no remission of the natural con- 
sequences of sin, but that a man, being penitent and seeking for- 
giveness, may be released from the sins themselves; may be endowed 
with strength from God to conquer sin in himself; may have his 
vital spiritual relations with his Father in Heaven reestablished, so 
that his will is shaped into unity with the Divine Will and he is no 
longer under the destructive dominion of sin. 

There is nothing in Theosophy to clash with this conception of 
forgiveness; Theosophy merely lays more stress upon the workings 
of karma than ordinary Christianity does, and firmly points out to 
the man in whom the Divine Life is freshly springing up the fact 
that his upward path is not an easy one, and that only by strenuous 
endeavour and single-hearted purpose can he hope to finally sur- 
mount the operations of karma and unbind himself from the wheel 
of birth and death. At the same time, Theosophy differs from 
Christianity of the exoteric type in its presentation of this doctrine 
of forgiveness, inasmuch as its conceptions of God and Christ are 
different. 

To arrive at a right idea of the teachings of Theosophy on this 
point it is necessary, in the first place, to ask ourselves the straight- 
forward question—IWho 7s the forgiver? Now the God that Theo- 
sophy recognizes in connection with our present spiritual progress, 
is our Higher Self—‘‘the dim star that burns within.” ‘This is the 
Father in Heaven, from whom descends the Christ, born in our 
hearts to redeem us, crucified on the cross of matter, ascending 
again to his Father in Heaven. When we sin we indeed “crucify 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame.” So long 
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as we abide in sin we are making the process of redemption more 
difficult, and are nailing the Christ more firmly to the cross. 

This Father in Heaven, then, is the one against whom we sin; 
he it is who sends down his Son to redeem us, to suffer on the cross 
that we may be saved through him, that we may live in him and he 
in us, and that with him we may be made one with the Father. 
When we sin, when we live worldly lives and are drawn to the 
things of sense, we are identifying ourselves with our lower nature, 
and bringing the Christ deeper into matter. So is he “wounded for 
our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities.” But when, for- 
saking our lower selves, we identify our consciousness with the 
Christ in us, and aspire to be made one with the Father, even as 
Christ and the Father are one, then we attain the true forgiveness of 
sins, and a strength and power is given to us that is not of this 
world. For though the old sins must work out their effects in our 
lives, we are saved from their dominion over us; no longer do they 
lead us into fresh sin; no longer is evil karma generated, for the 
Christ in us has overcome the world. And how can we be assured 
that we have this forgiveness? ‘‘We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, decause we love the brethren.” 

For note, it is exactly in proportion as the Spirit of Love mani- 
fests itself in us that this forgiveness of sin becomes possible. The 
essential of true spiritual progress is that we seek it not for our- 
selves, but to lay it on the altar of service to humanity. Whilst the 
heresy of separateness, and much more the spirit of hatred, un- 
lovingness, and unforgivingness are in us, it 1s impossible that we 
should become united to the Christ-principle and be made one with 
the Father. The nearer we wish to draw to the Heart of Compas- 
sion Absolute, the more we must cherish our highest ideals of com- 
passion, that through them we may be led to still higher ideals. 
And we cannot take a step on the path whilst we harbour a spirit of 
unforgivingness towards others; well for us that it is so, and well for 
them. And for the divine forgiveness to have its perfect work in 
us, our forgiveness must be full and free. There must be no “I 
may forgive, but I cannot forget” about it. We must cast the 
thought of the offence away from us and not brood upon it. When 
one whom we trusted and loved does us a great and grievous wrong, 
it is, of course, impossible that we should have such a high opinion 
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of that person after the offence as before; but our first estimate of 
his character was evidently a mistaken one, and cannot be restored 
until the offender has really attained to its height. It is not neces- 
sary to perfect forgiveness that everything should be as it was 
before the offence; that can only happen as the result of perfect 
forgiveness on one side and perfect penitence and reform on the 
other. It is our part to forgive the offender; let us leave his part to 
himself, only taking care that we freely and fully forgive, and let 
our love flow out to him as abundantly as he is able to receive it. 
So when our brother who has offended us turns to us again in peni- 
tence, our forgiveness will be truly divine, drawing the sinner closer 
to the forgiving heart. So do we place ourselves in the current of 
the divine forgiveness, for it is only possible that as we give it shall 
be given unto us. Therefore, we may truly pray to our Father in 
Heaven, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us.” 

It is not necessary that a man should be a theosophist or a 
mystic to obtain this forgiveness. It is given to the humblest and 
most ignorant who turns from sin and reaches out a hand to God. 
We are not saved by our knowledge, but by our aspirations and 
efforts. The real penitent at a Salvation Army meeting may be 
leagues ahead of many students of Zhe Secret Doctrine. It matters 
not under what symbology, forms, creeds or language we approach 
it, the one great need of the human heart is to be taken back to the 
heart of its Father in Heaven and to be saved from the bondage of 
the senses. We are all of us, who are earnest in our thoughts, 
striving for this; knowing well, be we Methodists, Romanists, 
Buddhists, or Theosophists, that it is the first great step towards 
the light. 

“For up all hills must homeward be, 
Though no one knows the place.” 


Thus alone do we become forgivers and forgiving, workers 
along with God, who is even now making man after his own image. 
Thus alone do we become free channels for the passage of the 
divine forgiveness coming from the Absolute Compassion down 
through the spiritual hierarchies, pulsing with its warm heart-blood 
through our cold natures and filling them with Love and Light; 
passing onward and outward to others, bringing Order amid Chaos, 
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setting going causes and energies potent to redeem the world. And 
when the old karma is worked off, when evil deeds have ceased, 
when the affections are set on things above, when even good deeds 
are only done for their own sake and for Love’s sake, and not from 
any desire of results, then, and then only, is forgiveness perfectly 
fulfilled in us, and we are alike beyond the effects and the dominion 
of sin. 


“’The old sad count is clear; the new is clean; 
Thus hath a man content.” 
H. ERNEST NICHOL. 
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A FORGOTTEN STORY. 
(Concluded from p. 25.) 
Ee 

AND in all those days of sorrow the maidens bought no more 
red shoes for the dance, for none might dance with them. And for 
the king himself—his wife, nor his faithful servants, nor any man 
who saw him might recognize him, so aged and forlorn did he 
become. He ate not, nor drank, nor took pleasure in his bright 
gardens. His children dared not play nor laugh with him as they 
were wont. His ministers came no more for orders, for when they 
came he looked on them with weary, indifferent eyes, saying: 

“My enemies may turn against me, slaying my warriors to the 
last man, and burning my fields to the last straw; nor shall I come 
forth from my palace until I know—what hour is the hour above all 
hours—what man is the man above all inen 


what work is the work 
above all works.” 

And the king grew weak, and laid him on his bed, nor hoped 
to rise again. 

In the hours of the night he lay sleepless and restless, tossing 
from side to side, and sighing so that the palace sighed after him. 

And his nurse heard his sighs, and crept in the dark to her 
royal nursling, speaking thus to him: 

“Why do you sigh, my master, my child? Are you not suffer- 
ing from your own error? For no man burdened with worldly cares 
could answer the questions you are seeking to solve.” 

The king answered: 

“Your voice sounds hollow; your words are without meaning. 
I trusted you once, and listened to you, but vour advice brought no 
joy and no relief.. But now my anger is roused against you. Gentle- 
ness helped me not, but bitter wrath shall give me strength. I shall 
go again to the old men, but not alone, nor unprotected. T'reacher- 
ous and insolent have they been to me when I came to them humble 
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and imploring. But when they see me in my glory, followed by my 
brave soldiers, they will answer me differently. Or if not, my 
soldiers shall force their treacherous throats to answer the accursed 
riddles that are dragging me to the grave and my kingdom to ruin 
and desolation.” 

And the king sprang to his feet and paced his chamber, as in 
days of yore, when hot young blood was in his veins and zeal for 
the right was in his heart. 

“Poor child,” answered his aged nurse. ‘And have you for- 
gotten? The hearts of these ancient hermits have long grown cold 
to all things earthly; every sinful thought has dropped from them, 
and their freedom is perfected. If your soldiers tear them to pieces, 
what of that? Their bodies will crumble to dust, but they will 
impart to you no more than they have imparted. Their feet still 
touch the earth, but their hearts have long been free, enjoying bliss 
eternal. And you have spoken ill; they are neither insolent nor 
treacherous; but they have forgotten earthly life, and king and 
slave are one to them. ‘They cannot le; but they know you cannot 
receive the truth of the eternal. Hasty and impatient are you, 
opening the grave for yourself and ruin and desolation for your 
kingdom. But listen to me yet again, for I shall speak no hollow 
or meaningless words. Long ago was I taken captive and brought 
hither from afar, to guard you, my master, my poor child. Many 
are the wonders and secrets I have brought with me, and now I 
reveal to you the greatest and holiest of them all. Far away, 
beyond nine hundred and nine lands, is a strange country. The 
sun shines there day and night, clouds come not there, and the limits 
of earth touch the spotless sky. There a maiden dwells, of the 
clear sight, of divining eyes. Her you must ask for. She is with 
us, and yet so hard to find that none knows where she is. Go, find 
her, and though you wander your whole life long, though you tread 
our earth from end to end, come not back till you have found her; 
for from her alone you shall learn and from no other—what hour is 
the hour above all hours—what man is the man above all men— 
what work is the work above all works.” 

Once more the king clad himself like an ever-wandering pilgrim; 
once more he bade good-bye to his loved ones, and set out on his 
long journey. 
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He met with many dangers and talked with many men. And 
one advised him to visit a holy priest, who lived alone in misery, 
clad in one ragged garment, but spending his days in reading the 
book of wisdom. Yet the king came too late, for, instead of the 
priest, there was another, who never wore less than forty rich dresses 
at a time, and lived well, eating abundantly, singing pious songs, 
but never reading in the book of wisdom. 

Then the king came to a cunning gipsy, and they agreed to 
travel together. When the gipsy learned the king’s undertaking, 
he laughed him to scorn, saying that they should rest now, as night 
was coming, but on the morrow he would rede the riddles for the 
king. The king was rejoiced, and gave the gipsy his warm cloak 
to cover him. But in the night the gipsy arose, and taking the 
cloak and the king’s provisions, departed secretly. 

Then the king grew sad, and had all but resolved to return 
and rule his kingdom with zeal, according to the best traditions of 
his father and his grandfather, without hope that he might better 
the lot of his people, that truth might triumph over untruth. For 
no honest advice and no true help had he received, but from all sides 
came new calamities. Yet he went onwards, nor saw the ground he 
trod on, for bitter tears blinded his eyes. 

Beside himself with sorrow the king went on and on, and came 
at last to a dark forest. He could walk no more, so tired was he, 
but stretched him on the green moss and slept from noon to mid- 
night. But at midnight he awoke and saw a forest glen, with bright 
moonlight playing over it, and an old, old man there, busily peeling 
the lime trees. 

And the king thought within himself: Is this a dream—an old 
man, who sleeps not even in the night? And were it not better to 
greet him as is due to old age? 

So, rising, he addressed him: 

‘God aid you in your work, good father.” 

“’This to you also, unknown son of an unknown father,” 
answered the old man. “But tell me your name.” 

The king told his name, but not that he was a king; for how 
could the old man believe a worn-out traveller in rags was the king 
of a wealthy kingdom. 

Then the old man spoke: 
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‘Tell me also your object in wandering through our forest. Or 
are there no woods in your own land?” 

The king said they had many forests but little wisdom; there- 
fore he had to go on a journey, to suffer long and suffer much, 
seeking answers to three hard questions. 

“Very wonderful is this to me,” said the old man, “for with us 
all fares differently, but it may be that I can help you.” 

“Help me then, kind stranger,” cried the king, “and God will 
repay you a hundredfold.” . 

“Yes, God is in truth our father, and we are brothers. But you 
had better leave God alone, and do what I bid you. Night is on 
the wane, the wolf is washed, and the woodcock has sung. ‘Turn, 
then, to the place where the sun must rise, and walk on straight 
before you, never swerving to left or right, nor letting any proud 
thought enter your heart, never speaking nor thinking a harmful 
word. You will come to the woods of the falling leaf, and then to 
a deep ravine; swim across the cold brook at the bottom, and pass 
on through the woods of perpetual pines. Then shall you see a 
shallow ditch and a rowan tree in the midst. You must then turn 
to the side the warm winds blow from, and enter another forest glen, 
wherein stands an old crippled crane. One of his wings is strong, 
but the other hangs helplessly; one of his legs is strong, but the 
other is broken and bandaged. ‘The eagle soaring high in the 
clouds has stricken him down, or the king’s hunters have shot him 
with their bolts. But my son’s daughter is here with me, dwelling 
with the trees and the rushing wind and the clear sky. And the 
kindness and compassion that she brought with her from God are 
without equal. She it is who found the wounded crane, and who 
bandaged his broken leg. Now she finds food for him, until he gets 
back his strength and finds fellow-travellers to the warm lands of 
the south. Where the crane is, there is my grand-daughter also, 
sitting and spinning warm soft wool for orphans to wear when cold 
winter comes. In her eyes shines such a depth of love that no one 
has forgotten her, having seen her once. .Keep not pride in your 
heart when you stand before her, but ask her all, fearless and up- 
tight. She will answer you, for she is the child of the clear sight, 
of divining eyes.” 

The king cried out with joy: 
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“Her, indeed, I seek! And mad was I to ask others before 
coming here. But tell me, for pity’s fair sake, how am I to know 
her from those who are round her?” 

“Clear sky, rushing winds and green trees are round her. 
They are her friends, her guardians and sentries. She is alone with 
them, and none else cares for her.” 

“How can it be? How can a maiden live happy and fearless in 
the midst of a dark wild forest?” 

At this the old man frowned. 

“Tf you knew my grandchild,” said he, “‘you would know how 
vain is this talk of fear and danger. What fear can exist for her, 
when, ever since she was born, she loved man and beast alike and 
gave never a thought to herself?” 

But the king stayed not to hear, but hurried away, knowing he 
had reached the object of his toils, for who could have helped him 
but a pure maid, who loved man and beast alike and gave never a 
thought to herself? 

The king swiftly crossed the woods of the falling leaf, and swam 
the cold brook in the ravine, and passed the woods of perpetual 
pine. And soon he saw a bright forest glen beyond the rowan tree. 
A crippled crane stood under it, with hanging wing and wounded 
leg, turning his head round the sky, as if looking out for fellow- 
travellers to go to the warm south land. When he saw a stranger 
coming towards him, he flapped his still sound wing and hopped on 
his unwounded leg and hurried forward to the stump of a fallen 
tree. A lovely maid sat on it, whose hair reached to the ground, 
diligently spinning soft wool. <A flock of sheep grazed round her, 
and at her feet slept an old hare, whose shoulders were bare with 
age. And the kindness that shone in the eyes of the maid was 
indeed unspeakable. 

The king moved slowly towards her, and looked on her from a 
distance. She was too bright, he thought, too full of rest and 
loveliness, as if she knew not what was fear or care, and found her 
peace within. She rose from the old tree stump, and hid her spinning 
in a leafy branch and walked to the bush where the king stood. She 
brought forth a vessel with balsam, and touched with the balsam the 
bruised and bleeding side of a wild goat that slept there close to the 
king, though in his wonder the king had never noticed it. 
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Then the king knew he could not keep longer hidden, and so 
moved from behind the bush, bowed him low and greeted her with 
civil speech: 

“Good cheer to you, beautiful maid, so full of compassion to 
all living creatures, so heedless of yourself. I come to you from a 
distant land and bring you greeting from our gracious king. He 
has sent me to beg your help in a matter of death or life to our 
hapless land.” 

The maid’s calin eyes rested on the king’s face, and he felt that 
she could read his heart. Nor did he wait long for an answer. 

“Be welcome to my forest home. What a king is I know not, 
and who you are is unknown to me. Tell me shortly and simply 
what you desire. If it is in me you shall have my help.” 

Courtly words and crooked ways, thought the king, avail not 
with her. Only vain dogs howl at the moon, only foolish people 
play with truth. So he spoke openly, using plain, short words: 

“Thus it happened in our luckless land. Our king resolved 
that all should be happy throughout his kingdom, and that bright 
truth should triumph over untruth. But nought came of his endea- 
vours. ‘Then he learned from wise old men that he would work in 
vain until his people understood—what hour is the hour above all 
hours—what man is the man above all men—what work is the work 
above all works. I have walked far and have suffered much, and 
have come to you. Merciful and loving you are, beautiful maid. 
I have seen how living things gather round you to find shelter; I 
know you harm not the frailest insect. Take pity, then, upon me, 
for my strength is gone, aud I can endure no more.” 

Tears trembled in his voice, and the maid lowered her eyes, 
knowing that none should look on a man who weeps. She plucked 
the grass that grew at her feet, pressed the sap from it, and rubbed 
the king’s forehead and heart. The fever fled from his worn-out 
frame, and his sores and wounds were healed. He stood before her, 
calm and brave. Silent, she returned to her seat and took her 
spindle from the branch. Pulling out a long thread of the fleecy 
wool, she spun it without words, and whilst spinning it she sat 
thoughtful and grave. But when it was ready to be twisted round 
the spindle, she looked up, laughing, and spoke thus: 

“Joyful and glad I am that it is not above me to answer your 
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questions. My mind is simple and my learning small, but my heart 
brings clear sight. And what you ask of me is no darker than day- 
light. Ask your questions in order, and I shall answer them.” 

So the king spoke: 

“Tell me, maiden—what hour is the hour above all hours?” 

“That hour is the present hour; for no one is master of the 
time gone by or the time to come.” 

‘‘And what man is the man above all men?” 

‘““He who has-come to ask for help; for on you it depends to 
make him happy or sad.” 

‘‘And what work is the work above all works?” 

“The present good you can do to him.” 

“You have guessed all!” cried the king, in joy, and would 
have started immediately towards his kingdom. 

But the maid laughed at his haste and said: 

“How will your king know that you brought these answers 
truly and have not invented them yourself? And were he to believe 
you, how are you yourself to know that I have not misled you?” 

The king stopped short, full of doubts; then shook his head, 
speaking resolute words: 

“How can people help but believe you? for your words come 
to the heart like heavenly messengers. But if I be mocked, what 
must I do to make them know I bring a true message from you ?” 

‘’They may know it thus. When you come to your king, speak 
simply and openly, as I have spoken to you. But if he offers you 
money for your great labour, take it not, but say: ‘I have brought 
you the bright gift of clear understanding, and such gifts are not 
paid with money or with things of this world.’” 

“Thus indeed shall I act. Never shall I forget that I have 
seen you, and so long as I live I shall never tire of repeating what 
the maid of clear sight, of divining eyes, has declared to me; for 
the borders of her land touch the infinite sky, and the bright sun 
shines on her day and night alike.” 

For many years the king ruled over his dominions with the 
same strong intent, no longer according to the tradition of his 
father and his grandfather, but remembering that not the future 
nor the past, but the present hour is the hour above all hours; 
that he who has come to ask for help is the man above all men; 
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that the work above all works is the immediate good he may do 
to him. 

For many years he ruled thus, not casting his eyes back to the 
ancient days of old, when all went so well that snow burned and 
straw was heaped on it to put it out; nor giving a thought to the 
distant future when all should fare as well once more. 

His nobles smiled before him and whispered soft words in his 
ears; but when they were alone they shook their heads, thinking 
their poor king was mad, and that the best they could do was to seem 
to admire and obey his orders, offering him wise judgments in their 
hands, but never truly fulfilling his words. 

At last doubts entered the king’s heart. He knew that he was 
doing right, but the help given by his noblemen was wrong. And 
he thought that even the best and the bravest soldier was no warrior 
when left alone on the battle-field. And so, though sore at heart, 
he resolved to rest on his throne, holding a golden ball in one hand 
and a golden sceptre in the other, and letting all things fare with 
his people just as they fared with the people of all kingdoms. 

But, at his death, the king called his scribes and ordered the 
story to be written down, without mistakes or omissions, with golden 
pens, on strong and lasting parchments. And he gave command 
that every time his descendants ascended the throne the story should 
be read with great publicity and pomp. 

And so it is performed to this day. 

And every time a new king reigns in the kingdom, Fiery Oak- 
heart, Pure Airbreath, Fickle Waterspray, and the maid of clear 
sight, of divining eyes, rejoice in their wildernesses; for they know 
a new attempt will be made to fulfil the longings of the good king’s 
heart. 

But still there are hungry people and cold in the world, nor is 
each as happy as his fellow; still truth triumphs not over untruth; 
for the time is not yet full. 


Thus ends the forgotten story. 
VERA JOHNSTON. 


From a Russian legend.—V. J. 
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INVOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
MR. GLADSTONE ON THE ATONEMENT. 
THE EX-PREMIER AS A REACTIONARY. 


It is impossible to understand why Mr. Gladstone’s paper on 
“True and False Conceptions of the Atonement” should be placed 
in the forefront of the September number of Zhe Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; it is even surprising that it should have found an asylum in 
its pages at all. If the ex-premier, in his review of Mrs. Besant’s 
Autobiography, had submitted the causes, conditions, general tenden- 
cies, strength and weakness of the present international theosophical 
revival to a searching analysis and criticism, his article would have 
no doubt been exceedingly instructive, and his long experience of 
public men and movements would have made his remarks of great 
value. But, in order to have done this, Mr. Gladstone would have 
had to make a careful study of theosophy and the theosophical 
movement, two subjects which he leaves religiously alone in his 
reactionary and unintelligible article. 


CUDGELING A CORPSE. 


The main interest attaching to Mrs. Besant’s autobiography is 
the fact that she is a theosophist, and not the fact that among other 
things she has been an atheist. This cast-off raiment of thought, 
this corpse of her former self, Mr. Gladstone proceeds to cudgel. 
It would have been well if he had first of all consulted Mrs. Besant 
herself or some other competent theosophical student, instead of 
attempting the task single-handed, for he has unwisely wielded the 
weapons of sectarian dogmatism, against which even the passive 
corpse of rationalistic atheism proves a sufficient protection. Surely 
it requires but little experience in watching the signs of the times 
to perceive that the pendulum of thought is fast swinging back 
from the extreme point of denial. It is not so much the fundamen- 
tals of universal religion that are called into question, for as the 
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pendulum swings back these are meeting with greater and greater 
attention and acceptance, but it is every year becoming clearer that 
_ the days of narrow sectarianism and exclusive dogma are numbered, 
they are being weighed in the balance and are found wanting. 


CHAMPIONING A HERESY. 


And yet Mr. Gladstone instead of choosing out a living 
champion of secularism, and confuting him by showing the wide 
and catholic nature of the doctrine of the Atonement, while at the 
same time joining friendly hands with him, in clearing away the 
erroneous and ignorant views of heretical theology which have 
obscured the true doctrine throughout the length and breadth of 
Christendom—instead of doing this, he makes the fact of Mrs. 
Besant’s dead atheistic phase of thought, with its rational objections 
to the vulgar irrational theology of the times, the main point in his 
review, and takes up the cudgels not to defend some truly catholic 
view of what even he himself calls the ‘“‘mystery” of the Atone- 
ment, but to champion a sectarian and narrow conception which 
obscures the teaching of the Christ in all times, and has its main 
roots in heretical Calvinism. In other words, Mr. Gladstone con- 
fuses the catholic doctrine of mystical union by means of the Christ 
spirit with the Semitic notion of ‘‘vicarious sacrifice.” 


UNCONSCIOUSLY ASHAMED. 


Mr. Gladstone is evidently, though doubtlessly unconsciously 
to himself, ashamed of the logical deductions that must be drawn 
from the “orthodox” propositions he lays down. He strives to 
show that this “vicarious sacrifice” does not free men from the 
karmic consequences of their sins, and so uses the word “pardon” 
in a sense that is absolutely devoid of any rational significance. As 
a friend wittily remarked to the writer: “It is just as though a 
judge should say, ‘Prisoner, you have been declared guilty of 
murder; you are freely pardoned, and you will be hanged on 
Monday morning.’” From this predicament the veteran statesman 
endeavours to free himself by declaring that all his propositions are 
of a “forensic” nature, that is to say, that such condemnations and 
acquittals “express not certain truth, but only our imperfect effort 
to arrive at it. They are, therefore, necessarily disjoined from 
ethical conditions, in so far as they have no fixed relation to them.” 
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The fact, however, that the champion of ‘“‘vicarious sacrifice” will 
not abate one jot or tittle of the karmic consequences of action is a 
healthy sign that the great truth of one unalterable law of even- 
handed justice is being felt even by the defenders of erroneous 
dogma, who, as long as they attempt to confute those who differ 
from them by an exposition of not only irrational but also un- 
mystical propositions, whether ‘‘forensic” or otherwise, will be 
essaying the impossible task of spinning a rope of sand. Let us 
hope that as unconscious shame has compelled Mr. Gladstone to 
abandon part of the Calvinistic scheme, and assert the doctrine of 
karma, he will, ere closing his present earth-span, see his way to 
abandon the dogma of ‘‘vicarious atonement” also, and champion 
the cause of true religion ‘by a catholic exposition of that At-one- 
ment which is the end of all religion, and which every religion, 
when rightly understood, has for its aim. As it is, the ex-premier 
has needlessly advertised Mrs. Besant’s Awobiography by his impo- 
tent criticism. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER ON THE VEDANTA. 
CONFIRMATION OF THE ‘“‘ESOTERIC PHILOSOPHY.” 


It is with far greater pleasure that we turn to Professor Max 
Miiller’s latest contribution to oriental literature, consisting of 7hree 
Lectures on the Vedinta Philosophy (Longmans, Green and Co.), and 
briefly referred to in our pages a few months ago. ‘The author of 
Theosophy, or Psychological Religion, and the staunch admirer of the 
unsurpassed Vedantic system of thought and practice, follows well 
on the lines of Dr. Deussen, whose excellent pamphlet on Zhe Phzlo- 
sophy of the Vedanta was very fully presented to our readers in our 
March number. Both these distinguished scholars, who hold the fore- 
most rank in oriental studies, give their most unstinted and ungrudg- 
ing praise to the ancient Ved@ntic system, placing it in the foremost 
rank of all philosophies, the Oxford professor going even further 
than his Kiel colleague, and giving it the very first place among all 
systems from Plato to Kant. But that which is most gratifying to 
students of eastern theosophy, who are familiar with the ideas of 
H. P. Blavatsky, is to find that at least nine-tenths of Professor Max 
Miiller’s work substantiates what she has written over and over 
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again. H. P. Blavatsky had no literary training, was never at 
school or college, was no student of oriental religions in the sense 
in which the word is commonly used, but what she possessed, and 
possessed in such extraordinary abundance, was an intuition of 
ideas. In supporting these ideas by procurable evidence and cita- 
tions, she worked as best she might with the disadvantages of a 
total absence of scholarly training. It is, therefore, peculiarly 
gratifying to find that, in his latest work, the most widely-known 
member of the republic of oriental letters in the English-speaking 
world has, in nine cases out of ten, arrived at the same conclusions 
as the result of a careful and laborious study of upwards of fifty 
years. 
THE MAIN POINT OF DIFFERENCE. 


As to the remaining tenth, the main point of difference is that 
the Professor will have nothing to do with the term ‘‘esoteric,” though 
he has plenty to say against it; the word ‘‘mystic” is also severely 
lectured. As a natural corollary, or rather as the proximate cause 
of these frequent explosions, courteous and impersonal though they 
be, the point of view of the lecturer persistently ignores the prac- 
tical psychology of the Vedanta. A man may be rationalistically 
religious, and filled with mental reverence before the stupendous 
problems that are approached with such singular success by the 
ancient teachers of India, but that is not all-sufficient for a proper 
comprehension of the life of the soul in “its own place.” ‘‘ Here” 
is not “there.” Shri Shankara’s great cominentary, on which 
Professor Max Miiller so much relies, and rightly so, is mainly a 
rationalistic view of the great problem from the point of view of 
the waking consciousness only. Admirably as it is done, it satisfies 
the head more than the heart. A man must have passed ‘‘beyond” 
to really understand. 


A STRANGE DEFINITION OF ‘' HSOTERICISM.” 


It is a simple matter to lay down the law as to the meaning of 
words, but a far more difficult task to obtain general acquiescence 
in such arbitrary legislature. ‘‘No doctrine can be called esoterzc, 
which is open to all who are able and willing to enter,” says the 
lecturer (p. 81). This ability is frequently referred to elsewhere in 
the Lectures as the complete subjugation of the passions; then and 
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only then can anything more profound than a mere intellectual 
comprehension of Vedantic theories be arrived at. The further 
practices, the actual knowledge of the soul-life, must be preceded 
by the most rigorous moral self-discipline. Why then should not 
this further teaching, this face-to-face knowledge, this commun- 
ing of the soul, apart from the body, with its real instructors, 
be termed esoteric, a word already familiar to theosophical and 
mystical students? Surely none of us can presume that we have 
obtained that complete mastery over our passions which is the pass- 
port to the adyta of nature? Surely as long as we stand without 
the sacred precincts all that is within is esoteric tous? The teachings 
of those who have penetrated within the veil are esoteric teachings 
and, even when so beautifully set forth as in the Upanishads in 
simile and figure and allegory, are not to be understood except by 
such as have gone forth and returned. It is but to confuse the 
whole matter to ask ‘“Why should religious convictions ever fear 
the light of day?” (p. 14). The things of the spirit do not fear the 
light, for they are that light itself. The “light of day” is no light 
to them but rather darkness, and the reason why they do not shine 
forth throughout the world is because men obscure the light by 
their passions and prejudices, and so prevent it from streaming into 
their hearts. 

In the Upanishads themselves we continually find signs of 
much hesitation in imparting even the theoretical knowledge, the 
practical processes of soul-knowledge being almost invariably dis- 
guised in metaphorical language, which is so much ‘‘rubbish” to 
. the general reader. It is not sufficient to merely study the printed 
texts of the Upanishads. The gestures, intonation, and presence of 
a living teacher who has himself realized the extended spheres of 
consciousness which are so repeatedly described, is necessary. 


THE SIFTING OUT OF THE ‘‘ RUBBISH.” 


Although the lecturer shows many signs of a less impatient 
spirit towards the mystical portions of Indian sacred literature, as 
for instance when he says, “I am quite willing to admit that on 
religious questions it is often very difficult to place ourselves in 
exactly the same position which the oriental mind has occupied for 
centuries,” nevertheless it would be dangerous to place the sifting 
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out of the “rubbish” with which, he says, the Sacred Books of the 
East are filled, and the emendation of the texts, in the hands of 
scholars who are not only professedly ignorant of the elements of 
yoga, but who rejoice to sweep it on one side as absolutely insig- 
nificant, whereas all the great Indian teachers without exception 
place these practices of spiritual meditation in the foremost place. 
Not but what it is admitted that even were this ‘“‘rubbish” removed 
there would still be left gold of untold value. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that even the most enthusiastic student of eastern 
theosophy gives indiscriminate admiration and reverence to all of 
the Shruti; but that which he does plead for is that those who put 


on one side what after ethics is the most important part of practical 
and who rule out 


religion—the experimental science of the soul 
the allegorical and veiled language in which this secret science is 
naturally set forth—secret because it can only be known by those 
who experience it in themselves, and naturally set forth because 
there is no other mode whereby to express it—that men of such 
moulds of mind should not be regarded as the right and proper 
persons to choose what meshed sieve should be used in the sifting 
out of the ‘‘rubbish.” Misinterpretations there are undoubtedly, 
misunderstandings, glosses and errors, in these sacred texts; they 
have been commented on beyond patience, and sectarianism has 
disguised and disfigured the pure and primitive traditions of Aryan 
wisdom, but the scholarship of the nineteenth century has not yet 
developed sufficient intuition to sift out the true from the false in 
matters of the soul. None of us can presume to lay down the law 
in matters of religion, and a sifting out of the “rubbish” of the 
Upanishads according to our several existing prejudices would be 
premature and unwise. 


THE ‘’T WADDLE” OF THE UPANISHADS. 


Let us take one instance of this sifting process. Professor Max 
Miiller remarks with great frankness, ‘‘Much that is said in the 
Upanishads about the sacred syllable Om, seems to my mind mere 
twaddle, at least in its present form” (p. 115). And still in spite of 
this opinion, it is the lecturer himself who writes most impressively 
and instructively on language and thought, on the Logos theory 
and creation by the Word (see pp. 140-150). Surely it is not so 
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difficult to understand that just as articulate speech is the means 
employed by nen to express thoughts and ideas and emotions, just 
as nature and the animal creation use inarticulate sounds to express 
their thoughts and emotions, so there are ideas and emotions too 
high for words. Why is it that hymns and music are employed in 
religious offices; why is it that the whole potency of the vedic 
hymns depends upon the rhythm and chanting; why is it that 
mantra-vidya, or the science of sacred invocations, is such an im- 
portant branch of vedic study? Is it not that the potency of sound 
uttered and unuttered was well understood by the Rishis of old? They 
knew that the sacred syllable, the correct modes of the pronunciation 
of which were guarded so jealously, was the key-note of nature, was 
the seed of all speech, was the Word by which all things were made. 
Its physical utterance was the least efficacious mode of its sending 
forth, strange and marvellous though the results of such utterance 
were. ‘‘Creation by the Word” was not in the power of the Logos 
alone, but could be acquired by man in proportion as he shook off 
the impediments of the lower nature and put on the glory of the 
Self. 

The lecturer has lucidly explained the theory of mental crea- 
tion at the dawn of existence, has written most interestingly on 
“names and forms.” Surely these primordial ideas and types 
evolved by the Word have their reflections in this gross world of 
ours? Surely each “thing” (or “think”) in nature has its own 
‘“‘word,” and it is by means of that “word” that the soul can get 
into what is sometimes called ‘‘sympathetic vibration” with the 
“soul of things”? It is said that the “language of the gods” is 
sound and colour, and if the ideas and types (nama-rfipe), the exist- 
ences back of things, the “creatures” back of phenomenal appear- 
ance are spiritual essences, it is not so difficult to understand why 
sound and colour are made so much of by the learners of nature’s 
secrets. Let us, then, hesitate before we label as ‘‘mere twaddle” 
what we do not yet understand, or characterize as superstition what 
may after all be far more truly scientific than the present surface 
theories of material empirical research. 

THE REAL VALUE OF THE BOOK. 

But, perhaps, it is too much to expect from our scholars a sym- 

pathetic treatment of such tabooed subjects as yoga and practical 
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psychology; it may even be well that it is so, for on one point, at 
any rate, they are sound in judgment and determined in purpose, 
and that is to clear away the rubbish of diseased imaginations and 
the many superstitious growths that in all times have obscured the 
true purpose and methods of religion. Nevertheless the mystical 
side of religions—using the term mystical in its best sense—is to-day 
esoteric because the vast majority of men pay no attention to it; and 
esoteric, I take it, it will remain until we help each other to a better 
comprehension of the facts of life, and by kindly consideration and 
unselfish cooperation educate each other to a really balanced view of 
all the factors which go to form our complex human nature. 

But the major part of Professor Max Miiller’s book is happily 
taken up with constructive work. It would have been almost im- 
possible for such a series of lectures to have been given even twenty 
years ago. The strong and earnest pleading for a wider view of 
life, for the acceptance once more of the basis of the old Aryan 
faith, and for a friendly welcome to many ideas that run counter to 
the narrow religious views in which so many of us have been 
brought up in the west, rouse to enthusiasm the reader who has the 
ideal of a truly catholic religion in his heart. Every theosophical 
student in the west should study the Professor’s sketch of the 
Vedanta, for in it he will find a clear exposition of many of the 
problems with which he is already familiar. Especially should 
those who mainly derive their information from H. P. Blavatsky’s 
works, make themselves familiar with these lectures on the Vedantic 
system, so that on the platform and in conversation they may use 
the names of Max Miiller and Deussen and Schopenhauer in support 
of their ideas when the name of H. P. Blavatsky is waved on one 
side. For it is the ideas that we desire to spread, we fight for ideas, 
and not for or against any person. It would take too long to refer 
to all the points of interest in the book under notice. Very excellent 
are the expositions on the concepts of a personal and impersonal 
deity, of the manifest and unmanifest Logos, on ethics and on 
karma and reincarnation. 

THE “BACKGROUND” OF THE VEDAS. 

Professor Max Miiller twice refers to the traces of a distinct 
background to the Vedas, glimpses of a consistent doctrine, obscured 
by age but nevertheless imbedded deep in the most ancient strata 
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of these marvellous scriptures. This is precisely the claim of H. P. 
Blavatsky and those who instructed her. And now we have the 
strong endorsement of the scholarship of the learned Oxford lec- 
turer, who writes: 

“When we read the Upanishads, the impression they leave on 
our minds is that they are sudden intuitions or inspirations, which 
sprang up here and there, and were collected afterwards. And yet 
there is system in all these dreams, there is a common background 
to all these visions. ‘There is even an abundance of technical terms 
used by different speakers so exactly in the same sense, that one 
feels certain that behind all these lightning-flashes of religious and 
philosophical thought there is a distant past, a dark background of 
which we shall never know the beginning” (p. 23). 

And again, in speaking of the line of tradition set forth in the 
Mattréyana Upanishad, he writes: 

“All this shows a distant historical background, and however 
fanciful some of the details may seem to us, we get the impression 
that the life described in these Upanishads was a real life, that in 
the very remotest times the settlers in that beautiful and over-fertile 
country were occupied in reasoning out the thoughts which are 
recorded in the Upanishads, that they were really a race of men 
different from us, different from any other race, that they cared 
more for invisible than for visible things” (p. 58). 

Yes, the first Aryan immigrants into the land of the seven 
rivers were surely different; they brought with them the tradition of 
the sacred science. But what of their comrades who remained 
behind? May it not be that they too retained that tradition also? 
May it not be that portions of that tradition may be recovered and 
compared with the “background” of the Vedas? ‘Those who have 
studied the Stanzas quoted in Zhe Secret Doctrine and the outlines 
of the system called the ‘‘ Esoteric Philosophy,” for want of a better 
title, and who have also a knowledge of the Upanishads, see many 
reasons for holding such a view. ‘Time and an acquaintance with 
the ancient scrolls in ‘Tibetan libraries will show whether this 
claim is worthy of attention or a mere stretch of imagination. In 
this connection it is gratifying to notice that Professor Max Miiller 
now gives as early a date as 1500 B.c. to the hymns of the ARzg Veda 
(p. 27), and 1100 B.C. to the Aathopanishad (p. 49). 
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THE THEORY OF REINCARNATION. 


In speaking of transmigration or reincarnation the lecturer 
writes: “It is well known that this dogma has been accepted by the 
greatest philosophers of all countries” (p. 93). And further on he 
takes up the subject again in a manner that is not to be distinguished 
in any way from that of writers in the present theosophical move- 
ment. How familiar is the ring of the following passage! 

“One point is sometimes left in the dark, namely, how is it that 
we, who have no recollection of what we did in a former life, nay, 
who know nothing of that former life beyond its mere existence, 
should nevertheless be made to suffer for our former deeds and mis- 
deeds. But why should we remember our former life, if we do not 
even remember the first two, three, or four years of our present 
life? ‘The belief expressed by Wordsworth that: 


“The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar,’ 


is possibly by this time a general belief; but the belief which is 
based on it, that our star in this life is what we made it in a former 
life, would probably sound strange as yet to many ears” (p. 167). 


THE DOCTRINE OF KARMAN. 


And so, too, with regard to the idea of karma, the Professor 
writes most theosophically and understandingly. 

“But whatever we may think of the premisses on which this 
theory rests, its influence on human character has been marvellous. 
If a man feels that what, without any fault of his own, he suffers 
in this life can only be the result of some of his own former acts, he 
will bear his sufferings with more resignation. 

“However sceptical we may be on the power of any ethical 
teaching, and its influence on the practical conduct of men and 
women, there can be no doubt that this doctrine of Karman 
(karman means simply act or deed) has met with the widest accep- 
tance, and has helped to soften the sufferings of millions, and to 
encourage them not only in their endurance of present evils, but 
likewise in their efforts to improve their future condition” (pp. 
165, 166). 

But the lecturer does not stop here, he goes still farther and 
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speaks of national and individual karma, and of universal brother- 
hood, in precisely the same terms as our own writers. 

‘Now it seems as if some teachers of the Vedanta had felt that 
the Karman, or the acts for which we suffer in this life or for which 
we are rewarded, need not have been exclusively those performed by 
ourselves, but that the Karman may be of a more collective charac- 
ter, and that as we enjoy so many of the rewards of good work done 
by others, we may also have to bear the consequences of evil deeds 
done by others. ‘This would lead to the conception of the human 
race as one body or one family in which the whole suffers when any 
individual member suffers, for we are all members one of another; 
it would account for the working of heredity or the perpetuation of 
acquired habits; nay, it would. make us understand the meaning of 
the iniquity of the fathers being visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generations” (pp. 167, 168). 


AUTHORITY FOR THE PUBLIC. 


All this is excellent; it is a familiar theme to all members of 
the Theosophical Society, it has been written of by our members on 
many hundreds of pages more amply and fully before. But the 
public craves for the cachet of some well-known name, and we 
rejoice with great rejoicing that so honourable a champion of 
oriental studies has come forward and placed the stamp of his great 
influence upon the advocacy of the two great doctrines above 
referred to. If the ideas of karma and reincarnation could once be 
got into the heads of the western peoples, a new era of thought 
would dawn, and religion and philosophy would receive a new im- 
pulse. Itis also a matter for great rejoicing that the advocacy of 
these ideas is conducted by Professor Max Miiller without the least 
trace of dogmatism. ‘The lecturer puts them forward tentatively, 
trusting to their “sweet reasonableness” to gain them a hearing. 
This is all very admirable, and we sincerely hope that the length 
of the veteran orientalist’s life-span may be prolonged, so that he 
may contribute fresh light on these all-important tenets for the 
benefit of the many readers who have been brought to regard him 
as a weighty authority in matters of comparative religion. 


G. R. S. MEAD. 
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Peo Olea AZURE VEIT. 
(Continued from p. 49.) 
EXPLANATORY. 

THE creative Gods, as given in Zhe Popol Vuh, are four; but 
they are invoked by ten names (nine Gods synthesized by a tenth, 
an Aurora, and collectively named the Pluméd Serpent), and are 
divided into two hosts, called respectively Twice Great Father of 
the Sun, and Twice Great Mother of the Moon, making seven solar 
Gods and seven lunar. 

In the Great Sea of Space six of these Gods become manifest as 
an ever-increasing light, and are again synthesized. by the Pluméd 
Serpent, the seventh, because enveloped in his Azure-and-green 
Halo. ‘They constitute seven hosts of the “greatest sages.” Then 
to two of these Gods, the Dominator (more literally, ‘‘He who is on 
High”) and the Pluméd Serpent, comes the Word of the Deity 
that Supreme who is never included in any enumeration of the 
Gods, and is never given any specific name. ‘These seven are the 
Divine Man of the first Dawn. The Word calls into activity the 
threefold Electric Fire, Hurakan, by whom the creative work is 
carried on. The waters are drained, the earth spoken into existence ; 
and the sacred mountains uprise, velveted with cypress and pine, the 
life waters flowing in serpentine courses between them; all being 
accomplished by the threefold Fire, Hurakan, impelled by the 
power of meditation of the Gods. "These mountains are symbolical 
of the life-centres of the earth; being mentioned later on as the 
seven volcanoes created at the dawn of the Aurora. In all this 
work but seven of the fourteen Gods are engaged; the other seven 
appear only when nascent man is to be ensouled, when all fourteen 
are named. Essentially there are only seven Gods, since they are 
generally given as solar-lunar couples. 

The system is purely pantheistic, the creation taking place 


within, and all being for ever enveloped by, the halo of the Pluméd 
4 
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Serpent. The same conception of the creation of the world is 
shown in the sculpture over the doorway on the east facade of an 
ancient temple in the ruins of Chichen-Itza, thus described by Dr. 
Le Plongeon: 

“Effectively, in the tableau we see represented a luminous egg, 
emitting rays, and floating in the midst of the waters where it had 
been deposited by the Supreme Intelligence. In that egg is seated 
the Creator, his body painted blue, his loins surrounded by a girdle; 
he holds a sceptre in his left hand; his head is adorned with a 
plume of feathers; he is surrounded by a serpent” (Sacred Mystertes 
Among the Mayas and the Quichés). 

In the chapter of Pofol Vuh that follows, seven orders of 
Nature-sprites are created; being unable to speak the name of the 
Gods, or to invoke the threefold Fire, they are rejected; and the 
Gods then mould man out of red earth. He isa failure. Another 
attempt is made, but the second race is a failure, like the first. 
Then a fourfold man is created by the Sun-God and Moon-Goddess; 
the people of this third race are sexual, stupid and wooden, incap- 
able of invoking the Gods. 


POPOIy VUE 
GeAPTER- LE 


AFTERWARDS they brought into existence the Nature-sprites of 
the mountains, who are the watchers over all the forest growths, the 
beings who dwell upon those mountains, deer, birds, lions, tigers, 
serpents, vipers, and snakes of brilliant colours, watchers over the 
trailing vines. 

Then spoke he who engenders, he who gives being: ‘Should 
there be silence, inaction, when there is the shade of the trees and 
vines? Useless are these unless there are beings to watch over 


them.” 

Thus they spoke while quickening the vivification they were 
sustaining, and immediately deer and birds came into existence; 
whereupon they apportioned to the deer and birds their dwellings. 

‘To the river-banks, O deer! In the ravines you shall sleep, 
staying on the greensward, beneath the undergrowth; in the forests 
you shall multiply; upon four feet shall you go.” 

And it was done as it was told to them. 
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Then were apportioned equally the dwellings of the large birds 
and the small. 

“On the tops of the trees and trailing vines you shall lodge, 
O birds; there you shall build your nests, there you shall multiply. 
You shall develop yourselves amid the branches of the trees and 
trailing vines.” 

Thus instructed, the deer and birds performed their task, and all 
went to their dwellings. Thus to the animate beings of the earth, 
he who engenders, he who gives being, distributed their habitations. 

They being formed, then, deer and birds, he said to them, alike 
to these deer, these birds, by the organ of the Creator and Former, 
of him who engenders, of him who gives being: 

“Cry, warble, now that the power of crying and warbling is 
given you; cause your language to be heard, each one after his 
kind.” Thus was it said to the deer, birds, lions, tigers and serpents. 

“Speak, then, our name; render adoration to us, your father, 
your mother. Invoke Hurakan, the flashing of the lightning, and 
thunderbolt which strikes, the Heart of the Heavens, the Heart of 
the Earth, the Creator, the Former, the Engenderer, the Giver-of- 
being. Speak, invoke us and salute us!” ‘Thus was it said to them. 

But it was not in their power to speak as man speaks. ‘They 
did nothing but make inarticulate sounds, being unable to utter any 
form of language; each one according to his kind murmured in a 
different manner. 

When the Creator and the Former perceived that they could 
not speak, they said one to the other: ‘They could not say our 
name, although we are their Creator and Former. ‘This is not good.” 
Then to the animals they said: ‘Behold, you shall be changed, 
because you are incapable of speaking. ‘Therefore, we have modi- 
fied our promise, because it has been impossible for you to speak. 
Your food and nourishment, your dens and dwellings, you shall 
have, but they shall be in the ravines and forests; for our glory is 
not perfect, since you cannot invoke us. 

“There shall yet be beings, truly, who will be able to invoke 
us; we shall make them capable of obeying. Now do your task; as 
to your flesh, it shall be torn by the tooth”—thus was it predicted 
for them. 

“Behold, then, your fate;” and this which was spoken to them 
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was at the same time notified to all the large and small Nature- 
beings on the face of the earth. 

But they desired to try again their fortune, to have another 
chance; so they combined to contrive a new method of adoration. 
Yet as they could not understand each other’s language, they accom- 
plished nothing, and the attempt was a failure. 

Thus it was that their forms were humiliated, and that all the 
wild animals now here upon the face of the earth were reduced to 
being killed and devoured. 

Hence became necessary a fresh attempt to make creatures, by 
the Creator, the Former, him who engenders, him who gives 
being. 

“Tet us try anew; already comes the seed-time, for, behold, the 
Aurora! Let us create those who shall be our vehicles and nourishers. 
What can we do that we may be invoked, and that we may be made 
manifest upon the face of the earth? We have already essayed our 
first work and creature; but it was impossible for them to salute and 
adore us. Therefore let us try to make men, devout and reverent, 
to be our vehicles and nourishers.” 

They spoke. ‘Then took place the creation and moulding of 
man. Of red earth they moulded his flesh. 

They saw that it was not good; for he lacked solidity, was 
jointless, powerless, incompetent and mud-like; he could not revolve 
his head, his face was only sculptured on one side; his vision was 
veiled, and he could not look behind him; he had been endowed 
with the gift of language, but he was without intelligence: so he 
was dissolved by the water without being able to stand upright. 

Then said again the Creator and the Former: ‘The more we 
try, the more incapable he is of walking and of reproducing himself. 
Let an intelligent being be formed.” 

They remade and destroyed again their work and creature. 
Then they said: ‘What shall we do that beings may blossom out 
who will be adorers of us, invokers of us?” 

They said, whilst they consulted anew: ‘Let us say to the Sun- 
God, the Moon-Goddess, to the Air-tube Hunter of the Sleeping 
Animal, to the Air-tube Hunter of the Unsleeping Animal: ‘We 
must try afresh to determine his destiny, the period of his forma- 
tion,” 
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Then took place the consultation with these fortune-tellers, the 
Great Mother of the Sun, and the Great Mother of the Dawn; thus 
are they called by the Creator and the Former, for those are the 
names of the Sun-God and the Moon-Goddess. 

And the host of Hurakan hailed the Dominator and the Pluméd 
Serpent; and they said to the Sun-ruler, and to him of the Forma- 
tion, who are the fortune-tellers: “It is time to design anew con- 
cerning the constituents of the man created, of the man formed, so 
that he may be indeed our vehicle and nourisher, in order that we 
may be invoked and manifested. 

“Begin, then, your incantation, O you who engender and put 
forth into the world, Great Mother and Great Father, Sun-God, 
Moon-Goddess; cause the germination to be made, that the Dawn 
may whiten, that we may be invoked, adored and made manifest by 
the man outlined, by the man shadowed-forth, by the man formed, 
by the man embodied. So let it be done. 

“Display your name, O Air-tube Hunter of the Sleeping Animal, 
O Air-tube Hunter of the Unsleeping Animal, two-fold Engenderer, 
two-fold Giver of Being, White-rayed One, Thorn-crowned One, 
He of the Emerald, the Jeweller, the Chiseller, the Architect, the 
Master of the Green-waving Planisphere, the Lord of the Azure 
Expanse, the Master of the Incense, the Ruler of the Ethereal City, 
Great Mother of the Sun, Great Mother of the Dawn; for thus you 
shall be called by our works and our creatures. 

“Make your passes over your grains of maize, over your cork- 
tree beans, to foresee if what we are working at will come to pass, 
while we carve his face and his mouth out of wood.” ‘Thus was it 
said to the fortune-tellers. 

At the moment for casting the lot, and saluting him who made 
the prediction with grains of maize and cork-tree beans, ‘Sun and 
Creature!” then said to them an old man and an old woman. But 
this old man was the master of the cork-tree beans, the Sun-God; 
and this old woman was the Sun-robed, the giver of form, the 
Moon-Goddess of Increase. 

Then they said, at the moment when the sun stood in mid- 
heaven: “It is time for us to reach our decision; speak, and let us 
listen; then we shall tell whether the wood shall be cut and carved 
by the Creator and Former, and whether it shall be your vehicle 
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and nourisher, at the moment when the germination shall be made 
and when the dawn shall whiten. 

‘‘O maize, O beans, O Sun, O created being, generate other 
creatures.” ‘Thus was it said to the maize and beans, to the Sun 
and created being. Blush, O Heart of the Heavens, kiss not the 
lips and the cheeks of the Dominator, the Pluméd Serpent! 

Then they made their forecast of the future: “It is in this way 
we must make your mannikins carved in wood, who talk and reason 
flippantly on the face of the earth.” 

‘““So be it,” was the answer. In the same instant sprang into 
existence the wooden mannikin; men reproduced themselves, men 
reasoned; and these are the people who inhabit the surface of the 
earth. They lived and multiplied; they begat sons and daughters, 
mannikins worked in wood, but they had not heart or wisdom, nor 
memory of their Former and Creator. ‘They led a useless existence 
and lived like the four-footed brute creation. ‘They remembered 
not the Heart of the Heavens—and, behold how they perished. It 
was only a trial and experiment at making men, who spoke at first, 
but whose faces withered; feeble their hands and feet; they had 
neither blood nor nutrition, neither moisture nor fat; sunken cheeks 
were their faces, withered were their feet and hands, emaciated 
their flesh. 

It was because they did not direct their thoughts to the over- 
shadowing Father who bestows life. Such were the first men who 
existed in great numbers here on the surface of the earth. 

ARETAS, 


(Zo be continued.) 


MODERN VAINGLORIOUSNESS. 


ONE of the greatest changes of this changeful era is the altered 
view we are at last learning to take of the relations between modern 
western civilization and the civilizations of the past. The insular 
and vainglorious spirit which for so long has put occidentalism at 
the apex of all possible enlightenment and made all the ancients 
poor benighted fools, is fast succumbing before the wider views born 
of wider reading and exploration. ‘Theosophy is in the vanguard of 
this movement for the destruction of modern conceit, for its mission 
is to replace the mushroom growth of our civilization and the rush- 
light of our science by the wisdom of the ages, which can now only 
be learnt by sitting at the feet of the ancients. A theosophical 
magazine has then two tasks to perform—one destructive, the other 
constructive. It has to blazon abroad the failures of the modern 
cult and to bring from every available source proofs of the superiority 
of ancient systems. For the former, we can refer to the scathing 
denunciations that appeared month by month when H. P. Blavatsky 
was editor—denunciations which I have humbly sought to echo in 
these articles on science. But we need not confine ourselves to 
theosophical magazines for proof that the world is awakening toa 
tealization of its own futility. Turn to current periodical literature 
and you will always find tirades on the failings of modern society. 
The articles now appearing in this magazine on Zhe Popol Vuh, 
that sacred book of ancient races in America, show that we need 
not scorn to look to our ancestors for the light we have not found 
ourselves. The translations, now so numerous, of the sacred books 
of Asia, show that there is a science which can replace our decaying 
science of the earth’s outermost crust. In obedience to cyclic law 
the momentum of our precipitous fall into the abyss of materialism 
has carried us a little way up the ascending slope; for our material 
prowess has enabled us to come into touch with the founts of reve- 
lation, and we are enabled to wrest from the nations our martial 
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pride has subdued those secrets which are destined to annihilate that 
very pride. In rapid succession, as increasing toleration secures 
their due appreciation, do the prophesies of H. P. Blavatsky fulfil 
themselves, and every day brings some fresh proof of the weakness 
of the new and the strength of the old. All hail to the discomfiture 
of modern conceit! 

THE FIVE ELEMENTS. 

In the philosophy of the Upanishads will be found a scheme of 
natural science which avoids those faults of modern science against 
which war has so often been waged in these pages. The chief pecu- 
liarity of this system, as contradistinguished from modern science, 
is that it includes the study of the faculties of perception as well as 
that of the objects of perception, and studies the universe subjec- 
tively as well as objectively. Instead of judging nature from the 
standpoint of a particular group of senses, and thus making a partial 
and erroneous classification of phenomena, as does our science, it 
studies also the mind of man, dividing it up into several different 
states of consciousness, each of which presents a different idea of 
the universe. It takes the view that phenomena result from a 
blending or interaction of that which is within man and that which 
is without; in other words, that perception results from cooperation 
of what is subjective with what is objective. This view is familiar 
enough to western metaphysics, but is ignored by western science, 
which practically regards the subjective element as invariable, and 
attributes all variation in phenomena to matter. Hence, in the 
eastern system, the greatest importance is attributed to the study and 
culture of the mind and senses, for they are the channels through 
which the universe is perceived, they are mutable and changeful, 
and all their combinations and variations must be known in order 
that we may not be deceived by them. 

The five elements of the Upanishads, with which Rama Prasad 
in his Nature's Finer Forces has made us familiar, are therefore dual 
in their nature, being related to both mind and matter. The mind 
of man is divided into five senses or faculties, and matter is divided 
into five elements. The five states of the mind correspond to the 
five states of matter. It must here be borne in mind that this five-_ 
fold division is only a broad classification, and contains within itself 
innumerable subdivisions, all, however, on the same fivefold scale. 
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Thus there are five subtle senses and five gross senses, five subtle 
elements and five gross elements, and so on. ‘The student will find 
in the Orzental Department of the American Section T. S., No. 16, 
a brief and lucid article on these seven principles, entitled ‘“ Life 
and Lives.” In this it is said that the Logos, the active and creative 
God of the universe, has a double aspect. ‘The first aspect is posi- 
tive, the forceful substance of manifestation; the second, negative, 
the abstract plan or outline of the unfolding, still latent, but soon to 
be manifested. These two aspects, the positive and negative, the 
active and passive, we may call the first Logos and the second Logos, 
in harmony with the Platonic idea. he first is the forceful evolver, 
the ‘male Brahma’; the second is the abstract plan of manifesta- 
tion, the invisible outline of universal law, the feminine voice, or 
‘Vach” . . . Then from the union of these two, the Evolver 
and the Voice, is made manifest the fivefold outer Universe, and this 
fivefold outer Universe, together with these two, the Evolver and 
the Voice, forms the sevenfold cosmos, which rests in the unmanifest 
one, the Eternal.” 

And, remembering that each of these five elements is twofold— 
the subjective ones being called sound, touch, sight, taste, smell, 


and the objective ones ether, air, fire or light, water, earth—we 
obtain one key to that mysterious duodenary symbolized by the 
zodiacal belt. For we have now two parent principles and five 
pairs of minor principles, the whole making up the number twelve; 
which will remind astrologers of the following familiar table: 

Leo is the house of the Sun. 

Cancer is the house of the Moon. 

Gemini and Virgo are the houses of Mercury. 

Taurus and Libra are the houses of Venus. 

Aries and Scorpio are the houses of Mars. 

Pisces and Sagittarius are the houses of Jupiter. 

Aquarius and Capricornus are the houses of Saturn. 

It is impracticable in these pages to give much information on 
this subject that would be really useful in showing the relation of 
these five elements to the universe as we perceive it, for the simple 
reason that, this science being mental as well as material, progress 
therein is a question of psychic development. Much can however 
be gleaned from Nature's Finer Forces, articles in The Theosophest, 
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and the Upanishads. In the latter will be found extensive categories 
of the things which belong to each element, and lists of the quali- 
ties of each element, a continuous study of which will gradually 
build up in the mind the ideas which are denoted by ether, air, 
fire, water and earth. 


Mr. BALFOuR’sS APPEAL. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour’s August address before the 
Psychical Research Society forms a fitting corollary to the remarks 
of Lord Salisbury before the British Association, noticed last month. 
Lord Salisbury dilated on the extreme limitation of modern science, 
which he compared to a small bright oasis of knowledge, surrounded 
on all sides by a vast unexplored region of impenetrable mystery; 
and his other remarks suggested that he was in doubt whether even 
the oasis was anything more than a mirage. Mr. Balfour invites 
science to extend its sphere and take in a little more of the desert, 
but is extremely doubtful whether the oasis-dwellers will be able to 
pursue the proposed work of reclamation with their old tools—the 
five senses. He cautiously hints at the existence of another tool, 
not yet known to the oasis-dwellers of science—a higher sense; 
but he fears very much that this new instrument will contradict the 
old ones and so render itself ineligible. How are scientists going 
to employ a new sense which contradicts what their old ones have 
told them? How can they discover a new country with a ship that 
refuses to sail on land? ‘The answer is plain. The Psychical 
Research Society is boring a Channel Tunnel for them. 

It would be all very well, says Mr. Balfour, if the new sense 
would only confirm what has been surmised through the use of the 
other senses; if clairvoyants, for instance, would see Prof. Hertz’s 
electro-magnetic waves, and refrain from seeing unauthorized things. 
But they see things which do not dovetail with what is alleged to 
be already known, which is so much the worse for what they see. 
In the case of telepathy, for example, we do not find the same laws 
as to the square of the distance, equability of distribution, and so 
on, as we do in the case of “light,” ‘‘sound,” and others. 

Mr. Balfour concludes with the following appeal to men of 
science: ‘I am desirous above all things of enlisting in our service 
the best experimental and scientific ability which we can command, 
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I have thought it best to endeavour to arrest the attention, and, if 
possible, to engage the interest of men of science by pointing to the 
definite and very simple experiments which, simple as they are, yet 
hint at conclusions not easily to be accommodated with our habitual 
theories of things. If we can repeat these experiments sufficiently 
often, and under tests sufficiently crucial, to exclude the possibility 
of error, it will be impossible any longer to ignore them, and 
willingly or unwillingly, all interested in science will be driven to 
help, as far as they can, to unravel the refractory class of problems 
which this Society is endeavouring to solve.” He concludes that 
“there is strong ground for supposing that outside the world, as we 
have, from the point of science, been in the habit of conceiving it, 
there does lie a region, not open indeed to experimental observation 
in the same way as the more familiar regions of the material world 
are open to it, but still with regard to which some experimental 
information may be laboriously gleaned.” 
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DIVINE LOVE 
THE LIFE OF THE WORLD: 


ON this side of the Ineffable—that purely ideal glory where all 
manifestation is melted in the one essence of Being; on the other 


side of the manifestations of Being, with their infinite variety of 


>) 
name and form—a principle is conceivable as the ultimate basis of 
cosniic duality. It may be described as the pulsation of cosmic life 


manifested in reawakening. When this pulsation begins in the 


‘what is at once 


the finite of the infinite and the infinite of the finite comes into 


womb of the Swan beyond time and space—when 


being”—side by side with it is born the divine principle of love. 
The son, who is sound absolute, goes, as mystic occult works put it, 
into meditation and, through the power of that meditation, compre- 
hends what the divine will wishes him to do, and becomes that will 
himself through the power of love, before he begins his usual cyclic 
task. ‘Then what is absolute life in ‘the elder Oeaohoo” becomes life 
and consciousness in “the younger Oeaohoo.” 

Thus love is the first manifestation, and can be recognized in 
its outward aspect as the life of the universe. Every cyclic story 
begins with the birth of this love or life. Concerning that awful 
mystery, within whose heart the life of what is later on to be the 
universe is vibrating, all knowledge is dumb and all Vedas shrink 
back, and in their mute and diffident recognition of the awful pre- 
sence they are able to tell us only of the ecstasy of the love of their 
Lord, but nothing of what that Lord is. At the reawakening, 
wise ones say that the ‘‘I am I” of the son consists in the recogni- 
tion of his father’s love which gave him being, or which became 
his life. Love is thus the life of the universe; the universe is 
brought into existence through divine love; is maintained through 
that divine love; and, in the retransformation of the universe into 
its own essence, sages recognize siinply the highest love between 
the loving mother and her unknown lord—the crowning-point of 
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their greater union. So the world’s story is a tale of love, and 
those who have known and experienced what it is to love know 
how much strength is required to stand before the altar of the 
goddess of love. Earthly as the family affections have become 
in these degenerate days of selfishness and materialism, there is 
yet within them something of the divine; and the follower of the 
Vedas recognizes in his family life even to-day the period of 
probationary learning for the aspirant, who would win a place for 
himself in the endless history—the time when “‘the sage of time’s 
circle” goes to school, before he ventures to solve the riddle of his 
unknown parentage; and, meeting his compassionate mother, per- 
sists in his attempt to be nourished with her milk. For you must 
know that the mother in her compassion practises great deceit. In 
the earlier stages the child knows not the mother, and the cry of the 
spiritual child has to be repeated a thousand times before the mother 
takes the infant to her breast. The attempt to make the cunning 
virgin mother recognize in the pupil her loving son; the attempt to 
form a spiritual household where the mother is divested of her 
playful tricks, and not only appears as knowledge and love in all 
their purity, but shows the father without deceit, is more difficult 
than neglecting the mother altogether and standing in sight of the 
mute father. The true adept not only finds his father, but learns 
how to deal with the crafty mother. Itis a fact also from the occult 
standpoint, that the father loves the first-born best, but the mother, 
the last-born. Yet the full adept is both “Ganapati” and “Subrah- 
manya,” and makes a perfect family of upright father, a loving 
mother and two lovely children—one dearer to the father and the 
other dearer to the mother. Mark the six facets of that golden gem: 
the younger son of the parentless would not destroy the Asura, 
Surapadina, but chose to have him as his vehicle, a tremendous power 
for good or for evil—which, if you do not control it, will swallow 
you up. The Tamil saying, ‘Cautious like Subrahmanya on his 
vehicle the Surapadma” has more meaning in it than will appear to 
the superficial observer. It is the ever-vigilant spiritual eye of the 
sage who must know how to adjust his seat even when the spirited 
vehicle—the divine life—flashes round all the expanse of shining 
ether in the twinkling of an eye. The true Royal Union begins 
with love as the power of thought and subdues the life which is its 
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aspect in a world of illusion. Life is no principle, and like the Self 
pervades all the other human principles. Where the worship with 
flowers is made with life at the feet of the mysterious Lord, the 
sage merges his self-consciousness in the infinite, and becomes in- 
capable of assisting humanity. But the sage who would work with 
humanity still maintains his being in the triad of Self, soul, mind, 
clothed by life. All space teems with life, with conscious and semi- 
conscious beings, and it is the mastery of the life that gives the 
adept power to command not merely the lower forms of life, but 
also the higher spiritual beings, by virtue of the harmony which he 
establishes in himself by rightly wielding the sceptre of life. The 
author of Zhe Voice of the Stlence has thrown out hints for students 
of the real ‘‘knowledge of the divine germ” preserved under such 
secret symbology in the works of sages; and only students of the 
metaphysical and spiritual side of the ‘knowledge of three flowers” 
spoken of in Tamil occult works can rightly appreciate the vale 
of the enormous concessions made at this cycle. 

For real rules for true “‘worship of the Lord and his power” 
must for ever remain sealed to those who do not realize the purifica- 


ims 


tion which alone can remove all pollution from the heart and make 
the ‘sign of the Lord” in us pure as crystal itself. There is a 
popular saying that “the Lord delights in bathing,” for as he is in 
the average man he lives among much dirt, and “‘you have much to 
play the washerman,” as occult symbology puts it. It is only when 
the purification is complete that we can see our ‘‘inner God” in all 
his splendour; the ‘‘Lord” being pleased with our worship, shows 
us the chamber in which he dances with the seven sublime Lords 
singing to his dance; among others, Narada playing upon the lute 
and Nandi upon his tabor. Then is the internal harmony complete 
and the kingdom of knowledge won. Great ones say that from first 
to last the path is one at once of intense enjoyment and of acute 
suffering. In the path of “divine progress” the adept does not 
‘‘one above colours,” but ever in the presence of the “white 
glory” lives in the seven primary colours, amidst lords who practi- 
cally carry on this world-drama. He begins his work with the 
“secret heart,” the abode of the “world’s mother.” The prize he 
wins is the privilege of his mother’s love, and the recognition of his 
princely rights in the grand spiritual kingdom. ‘‘Father, let thy 
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kingdom come,” says the devotee; but the kingdom of heaven must 
be won by force; so that unless one sets to work in the spirit of 
Krishna’s advice: “Fight for fighting’s sake,” one cannot get rid of 
the sin of the life in the personality. ‘The path of true love never 
did run smooth,” said of earthly love, may, and with much fitness, 
be said of the “path of divine love” also. 

For humanity is the great orphan whose suffering sages pledge 
themselves to alleviate. The disciple who hears the ‘doctrine of 
the two paths in one” aspires to find a place among beings who 
form the ‘‘secret heart” of mankind from which pours the life- 
blood that maintains the health of the body of humanity. They 
are called the “‘great assembly” in mystic occult works. 

Round the resplendent throne on which are seated the “great 
father and mother,” the chosen children of God who form the 
assembly sing with merry themes in merry strains the programme 
of the two eternities, the lesser and the greater, and in their dance 
to the music complete the histories of “the little and the great 
eggs.” ‘They question the pilgrim who he is, and out of pure love 
give him alms and feed him with nectar, if he knows how to beg 
“like Kankalanatha on his skull.” Then, and not till then, can 
he understand the true nature of almsgiving, and have doled out to 
him the alms of divine love which construct his newly-formed 
spiritual body. When the alchemy is complete, the baser metals 
lose their name and pure gold alone endures, and in its splendour 
illumines all the depths of being. When the ‘secret heart” is 
melted and transformed into pure gold, nothing endures but divine 
love in divine life, or divine life in divine love. The “flying 
sphere” (khechara gulika) will then attain its full potency, and the 
adept’s compassion will then extend not merely to beings of this 
world but to all the seven—to the thousand and eight world-eggs, 
in the midst of which stands the priceless jewel. 

Yet all this can be accomplished only when the disciple patiently 
follows the mother to her ten secret and brilliant chambers, in each 
of which she sits in crowned glory with her Lord. It is the black 
sin of having entirely forgotten our illustrious spiritual parentage 
which makes us grope in the darkness of unwisdom and submit to 
what we in our selfish fear consider our inevitable fate—to live and 
die in the dark. But the voice that honestly cries, ‘light, more 
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light,” is at once answered by the compassionate mother who opens 
to us her secret palaces one by one. ‘The purity of her virgin glory 
dazzles our eyes, and the spiritual child must be devoid of all earthly 
feeling who would reach the father through the kingdoms of the 
mother—none but the purest hearts are admitted into the tenth 
story of her mansion, whence amidst heavenly music that deafens 
our mortal ears we behold the white glory of the full noonday. 
Further beyond lie the regions of the sun, to which if the disciple 
passes he no more sees his mother coming forward as before, for 
now she stands modestly behind her Lord, from whom you may 
learn the secret arts by which to rule the kingdom which has now 
become entirely yours. Thenceforward you may reign till the 
“oreat day” closes, and the great master having mixed the seven 
tunes in one begins the hidden portion of his eternal music. 

This is the path whose powers—those of divine loyve—are 
” they ive 
powers that the Lord himself wields. It is by incessantly keeping 
to his practice, the path of love, that the Lord is able to carry on 
the programme of the lesser and the greater universes. ‘Therefore 
all ye who would be happy and powerful like him, follow the path 


“creating, preserving, purifying, concealing and grace,’ 


of love. Help on his work by losing yourselves in his law, by per- 
sistent love obtain the right to a place among the divine architects 
of the world, assist in the process of producing more selves out of 
the yet unworked material in universal space. Work up those semi- 
conscious and unconscious beings to conscious existence, that they 
may in time realize the true nature of divine love, arrest the action 
of all baser natures, and chase out of humanity all “dark” by the 
streneth of your unbounded love, cultivate the ‘‘divine” to the fullest 
extent and let the “dark” die from want of material to work on. 
The five powers that you acquire in the practice of the Lord’s royal 
path are for your use in following the path of love. Eternal matter 
is ever present in shining ether, and you have to assist the law of 
the loves of atoms by combining and tuning them in harmony. It 
is on the discovery of the just proportions that will produce a note 
distinct from, but harmonious with the rest, that the true skill of the 
adept depends. The man who has learnt to tune the transformations 
of his thinking principle in harmony with his divine nature, will 
also know how to make use of the same powers in the creation of — 
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his children of the shining ether. It is the work of Narayana that 
you ought to do—the great art of preserving; but in the perform- 
ance of that one act, you have to perform all the other four acts too, 
to make the preserving complete. Brahma is the great adept who 
begins his father Vishnu’s work, and the creation and preservation, 
to be of any real benefit, must be purged of their dross in the fire of 
Rudra—the principle of the killing of impurities; then the principle 
of the “great Lord” dries up and causes the alloy to disappear 
altogether by some mysterious means, and lastly comes Sadashiva, 
who breathes the breath of divine love upon the finished work. 
Thus is the kingdom of the great mother and father won and main- 
tained by their sons, and the traveller of the path of love has to do 
the same within himself, as without, until he becomes one with the 
divine principle of love and merges his individuality therein. 

To conclude, there is nothing in the world so powerful and 
beautiful as love, nor is metaphysical speculation or mystic know- 
ledge required to realize that the world can be happier with greater 
love established between man and man; and let it also be clearly 
understood that divine love is the only life essence by which the 
health of the great body of humanity can be efficiently maintained. 

SHAIVA RAjA YOGIN. 


THE VEIL OF MAYA: 
(Concluded from p. 65.) 
CHAPTER ViL 
ANTON THE SCULPTOR. 

THE monastery stood high upon the mountain pass; below nestled 
the little village. The brotherhood of Saint Ambrose was rich, the 
chapel of the order was famed for its beauty no less than the monks for 
their sanctity; the order was a perpetual stumbling-block to the devil, 
and many a wealthy pilgrim laid offerings at the shrine of the saint. 

A pilgrimage had been led thither that day; the guest-house of the 
monastery was filled to overflowing. Mass was over, and through the 
cloistered courtyard paced both brethren and pilgrims. One of the 
last-named, a tall man with peculiarly piercing eyes, addressed an aged 
brother who passed by, telling his beads. The old monk hesitated; 
silence was the rule at that hour, both for brethren and laymen. 

‘‘We break rule, my son,” he said. ‘We do ill to speak idly with 
profane lips when our souls should be silently communing with God.” 

‘“You rebuke me well, holy father,” replied the stranger. “Yet I 
only asked who was he, kneeling yonder in the chapel, neither brother 
nor pilgrim by his dress; he, who passing through the court, departed 
from these holy walls, where doubtless no ill thing can enter.” 

There was a metallic ring in the voice. 

“Indeed, my son,” responded the monk, “you will do well to 
meditate upon that holy man; though he is of the laity, no brother of 
Saint Ambrose leads a saintlier life than he. It is well said amongst 
our peasantry, that Satan must needs fly this holy ground, as much 
through the presence of Anton the sculptor as from that of our reverend 
father, the Abbot himself.” 

“For my part,” said the pilgrim, “I have never seen a holy man 
whom the fiend might not throw in a tussle, could he find the tempta- 
tion the holy saint hugged to his soul, perchance deeming it his fairest 
virtue. I speak but of laymen, father,” he added quickly. 

‘“Your words ill beseem your holy dress, my son,” said the monk, 
with some severity. ‘‘The saintly Anton, leaving his home but to 
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ascend daily to this chapel, has purified his life of every ill desire and 
mundane craving. His very art is dedicated to God; we know not 
indeed upon what great work he is now engaged; doubtless upon some 
specially holy task, for he daily prays with more fervour in our chapel, 
till his very soul be rent in his agony of supplication; moreover, this is 
likely to be his last work on earth, for his life fails apace, and his soul 
will shortly be summoned to glorify God in the company of the blessed 
saints in paradise.” 

“Where, holy father, does this artist saint sojourn?” 

‘“‘His studio faces the great crucifix at the outskirts of the village 
below, my son.” 

“JT will go thither; he dwells, then, beneath the shadow of the 
rood?” 

‘*Even so, my son.” 

The pilgrim bent his knee for the old man’s blessing, then vanished 
through the monastery gates. 

Beneath the shadow of the rood, in a studio ascetic in its lack of 
comfort, sat Anton the sculptor; a slender, delicately-featured iman, 
broad-browed, and with rapt, dreamy grey eyes. His grizzled hair was 
beginning to wear thin at the temples; the long, thin, nervous hands 
trembled. Drops stood on his brow, called thither either by weakness 
or by mental agony. The sculptor’s chisel had fallen from his hand; 
his eyes dwelt upon his unfinished work. 

From the pure, marble block the thin, skilful hand was slowly 
working forth the thought of the heaven-fired brain. A gracious 
figure of the Man-God, a Christ all human, all divine, in whom the 
sorrowful should see incarnate sorrow, the lover incarnate love, the 
saint incarnate Godhead. 

Before the eyes of Anton shone the vision of what should be; a 
Christ whose divine features should draw new Magdalenes weeping to 
His feet; such as should purify the eyes of the foulest who looked 
thereon. Such a mighty manifestation of human genius wrought upon 
by the Spirit of Truth, as should make sinners stand mute, worshipping, 
enthralled, ere ever they should cry, ‘‘Behold the Man!” 

Anton the sculptor drew his hand across his brow and grasped his 
implement once more; he worked on slowly, doggedly, with a strangely 
impassive look on his worn face. Again he laid aside the chisel, and 
sinking down, wiped the drops from his brow. Again he recommenced 
his work; this time he sooner relinquished the implement, and rested 
awhile longer—rose again, reeled, and clutched the marble for support. 
For awhile he stood motionless, then he slowly raised his eyes to the 
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unfinished statue, and fell on his knees with a cry, half groan, half 
shriek. 

“Give me life, O God Whom I have served,” he cried passionately. 
“Life! till I have wrought this to Thy glory. Have I not laid all 
earthly desires before Thy shrine? Is not the world as ashes in my 
sight? Wilt Thou slay me now? Give me life till my work be com- 
pleted; then slay the worker as seems best to Thee.” 

There was silence in the studio, broken only by the sobbing breaths 
of the sculptor; he staggered to his feet and grasped his chisel, work- 
ing for awhile with feverish energy; suddenly he paused and hid his 
face in his shuddering hands, for they would not do his will. His work 
upon that which was to be his masterpiece was bad, and the man 
realized it. He crouched at the foot of the half-sculptured block; the 
sun set, the moon rose, the wind whistled round the silent studio 
beneath the shadow of the rood. 

There came a knock upon the panels of the door. Anton rose, 
dragged his shaking limbs to the portal, and threw it open. A tall 
man, clad in a pilgrim’s garb, stood without. 

“Forgive my intrusion, master,” said a clear, metallic voice. ‘I 
am a pilgrim to the shrine of holy Saint Ambrose; the fame of the 
mingled piety and genius of Master Anton is noised abroad. I would 
willingly see the work of the genius, and suffer my soul to drink celes- 
tial wisdom from the saint.” 

“Sir,” said the sculptor, ““you do me too much honour; there is 
naught here of my work save,” he faltered, ‘‘an unfinished statue.” 

“Aye,” said the stranger; ‘the crowning work of a mighty genius. 
I may enter, master? Is it here, thy work?” 

* Tiisimeten ; 

The stranger gazed. ‘‘The subject is 


>» 

“The Christ,” responded the sculptor reverently. 

The stranger shuddered; his face was grey, he turned to the 
sculptor. 

“This will be your greatest work?” 

“Ves—if- v 

“Tf? Does the great Master Anton dream of failure?” 

“Failure! I did not speak of failure, sir,” said Anton coldly. 
ae ote) 


“But my days are numbered; time may not be granted me 
voice failed. 

“What! Is this the recompense for a life of purity and devotion?” 
cried the stranger. ‘‘Is this the reward of having diligently fostered the 
highest faculties of man?—the intellectual and artistic life?” 
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Anton shuddered; the cry of his own yearnings seemed to speak 
in the metallic voice. 

“No, Master Anton; this must not be. This shall never be! Fie! 
fie! now I gaze upon the marble block, I think I perceive the master’s 
hand hath already lost somewhat of its cunning.’ 

The artist shivered; the voice spoke on. 

‘Now it is well that I came hither! I have here a precious medi- 
cine. No life elixir, master, giving what the wise never desire—eternal 
life. No! but the man who drinks my medicine shall add to his span 
many a year, and each shall he enjoy in fullest vigour of intellect and 
skill of hand. Look, Master Anton!” 

He drew forth a flask and held it before the eyes of the artist. 

“Sip but one drop. Nay, sip! Does not the life course more 
freely through thy veins?” 

“Tt does! My God! it does. Yet if this thing were evil?” 

“vil, master! Evil! and will give strength to pursue a holy 
work? Come! drink it to-morrow upon the altar steps; at the very 
shrine of holy Saint Ambrose.” 

“Sir,” said Anton faintly, ““I am poor; it was never my custom to 
barter the work I wrought for God’s glory for riches. I cannot pay the 
price so great a gift merits.” 

The stranger laughed. 

“T am a pilgrim,” said he, ‘(and have some pretensions to sanctity, 
Master Anton. I will give this draught from pure love of a holy life 
and consecrated genius. Drink it, and live, and men shall praise, and 
heaven bless the work of the mighty master, Anton.” 

“You will give me this priceless boon? God will reward you.” 

The stranger let his piercing eyes dwell on the face of the artist. 

“True,” he answered slowly; ‘‘for me, and for such as I am, there 
is—a reward.” 

He laid the flask in the artist’s trembling hand, passed through the 
studio door, beneath the rood and up the mountain, towards the monas- 
tery. Anton hesitated. Should he wait till the morrow? No! he 
would first thank God, Who had answered his frantic prayer, and then 
drink. He placed the flask in his bosom, and knelt; he poured forth 
his very soul in praise, then rising, thrust his hand into his bosom; as 
he did so, there came a second knock upon the studio door. 

Anton opened it. A young and comely man stood without, his face 
white, his eyes full of anguish; he held the fainting figure of a beauti- 
ful young girl on one arm, with his other hand he led a tiny golden- 
haired girl. 
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“For pity’s sake, sir,’”’ he cried, ‘‘give us shelter. My wife, sick of 
a mortal disease, is on a pilgrimage to the holy shrine of Saint Ambrose, 
hoping that a miracle might be wrought and her life preserved. She 
has fainted; I dare not proceed farther.” 

“Enter, sir,” said the artist courteously. He made way for his 
guests. The fainting girl was laid upon arude couch. The sculptor 
summoned the village doctor, who exerted his slender skill in vain. 

“The lady is dying,” he murmured to the artist; ‘‘she will die at 
dawn.” 

The young husband heard the words. He fell on his knees beside 
the still form. 

‘‘Beloved!” he cried, in a voice of anguish. ‘‘Oh, my wife! my 
loved one! would God I could die for thee! Take aught that’s mine 
and spare me her. My wife! my wife!” 

The dying girl lay motionless, her ears deaf to the passionate cry. 
The doctor withdrew. The child slept, the girl lay with closed eyes, 
scarcely appearing to breathe. Anton laid his hand upon the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“Take comfort,” he said gently. ‘She is going from you truly; but 
she surely goes to God, and thither you will one day follow her.” 

“Sir,” said the other, raising a haggard face, ‘‘she who lies there 
holds in her soul all that is good in mine. When she goes, with her 
goes my better self, and the residue is accursed.” 

“Pray,” said the sculptor, ‘‘that she may be preserved.” 

“Pray! Has ever a prayer of yours been granted?” 

“Aye—but now.” 


’ 


“Then do you pray for me,” cried the other. ‘‘Are you the holy 
Anton?” 

‘‘So they call me.” 

‘‘Have mercy! Pray for me! If it be in your power to save her— 
save her!” 

He sank down and buried his face in his hands. Anton knelt 
before the cross; he was faint and weak, but to-morrow he should be 
strong. He could not drink the elixir to give himself life, here in the 
presence of death. He strove to pray, but instead of the words of 
prayer there rose in his heart the frenzied husband’s words, “‘If it be 
in your power to save her—save her!” 

He held the means of saving her; he could give her years of life, 
and himself—death. He told himself that it was not his own life, but 
the life of his God-dedicated art which he desired to save. To him 
the elixir had been sent as by a miracle; perhaps it was Heaven’s will 
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that this girl should die. Nevertheless, it troubled him that he for the 
first time could not pray. Suddenly he became aware of a monk of 
Saint Ambrose standing beside him; he rose bewildered. 

‘Brother, I did not hear you enter.. There is one sick——” 

“She is well,” said the monk; ‘she is long dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“Aye. Come forth with me, brother.” 

And Anton, marvelling, obeyed. 

They stood not on the mountain side, but in the dingy streets of a 
great city. The monk opened the door of a tall house and passed up 
the stairs, they were dirty and dark. From open doors sounded laughter, 
quarrelling and snatches of ribald songs. 

The monk passed on and up, Anton following till they reached a 
room lighted bya dim lamp. Within that room sat the travesty of a 
man—a man with pale face, red eyes and trembling lips; his shaking 
hand went forth towards a bottle, from which he continually replenished 
a glass. 

Anton gazed with repulsion. Gradually he recognized the haggard, 
degraded face for that of the young husband who had pleaded—“‘If it 
be in your power to save her, save her!”’ 

“He said well,’ said the monk; ‘the residue of his life was 
accursed. He was a man of brilliant parts; but he lacked the vigour 
to stand erect before the blows of affliction. With his wife went his 
better self.” 

“He had a child,” said Anton faintly; ‘‘where is the child?” 

“The motherless daughter of a drunkard,” said the monk. ‘‘Come 
and see.” 

It was a brilliant room, the air heavy with perfume and the smell 
of wine. There were men and women there, laughing loudly. A girl, 
young, angelically fair, with flushed cheeks and over brilliant eyes, sat 
a little aloof from the others. Beside her was a man, who, plying her 
with wine, whispered in her ear. Anton started, he thought it was the 
stranger of the elixir; a second glance showed him that this was a 
younger man. His eyes laughed evilly, and were less keen. 

“Tt is one of his kinsmen,” said the monk, ‘‘and cast in a slighter 
mould than he.” 

“Ts this the child?” 

«‘ Aye—the child!” 

Anton shuddered. 

“Come yet a little farther with me, holy brother,” said the monk. 

The room was gone, and they stood upon the mountain side. 
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Between heaven and earth there swung a mighty balance of gold, held 
by a hand of fire. The sculptor looked and fell upon his knees with a 
cry of rapture, for in one of the mighty scales there swung his per- 
fected statue and weighed it down—the very statue of his vision, the 
ideal of the poet sculptor’s fancy, that he had never hoped, strive as 
he might, to achieve. He knelt before his masterpice; he knew that it 
was his. 

“Lord,” he cried, ‘‘behold the work of my hands that it is good!” 

The monk stretched his hand towards the second balance. There 
fell from his fingers a flash of fire, then the balance sank lower—lower 
—and the shining purity of the Divine image swung high; but the low 
swinging balance was empty. 

‘“‘What is this?”. cried the sculptor, “this thing that outweighs the 
triumph of my art? The balance is void.” 

‘That was a human soul,” said the monk. ‘Did any man ever yet 
see the spiritual essence of the soul with fleshly eyes, however purged 
of earthr”’ 

“Invisible!” said the artist, ‘““and yet weighs down the balance 
thus?” 

‘These are the balances of God,” said the monk solemnly. 

The sculptor bowed himself to the dust. When he raised his head 
he started. Had he in truth slept? He was kneeling at the foot of 
the cross, the pale dawn-light flowed into the studio; there lay the 
dying mother, there the sleeping, golden-haired child, there crouched 
the figure of the man, and there the unfinished statue stood—eternally 
unfinished. 

Anton rose, his hand in his breast, his face convulsed. The man 
groaned. Anton drew his hand forth and stepped to the couch. 

“Rise!” he said. ‘Give your wife this. God has answered your 
prayer.” 

The man rose with a cry. 

‘Give her this—be quick.” 

The husband seized the flask and raised the dying girl. The door 
of the studio was flung violently open, the tall pilgrim stood there. 

“Fool!” he cried, ‘“‘O fool! your name and fame perish with you.” 

His cry was blended with another cry. 

‘“‘Heart of my heart, thou livest!” 

Anton the sculptor broke into a glad laugh. 

“Lord,” he cried, ‘the work I wrought weighed in Thy balance 
was good, and therefore I praise Thy name, but Thine, O God, is 
better.” 
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And therewith he fell on his face at the foot of the unfinished 
statue. 

In the chapel of Saint Ambrose lay a dead man, and a solemn 
requiem sounded from the choir. Near the bier knelt a young and 
blooming woman, beside her a man with a great joy and a great 
sorrow mingled in his eyes. The woman clasped a child to her breast 
over whom her tears fell. 

**Alas!”’ she whispered, ‘‘he saved me—himself he could not save. 
And his great work unfinished. Ah! could he have been given life!’ 

The organ swelled out in a strain of triumph, and a pure, steady 
voice, with infinite gladness in it, rose, ‘‘He asked life of Thee, and 
Thou gavest him a long life, even for ever and ever.” 

But when the brethren asked each other whose was the voice that 
had thus rejoiced over the sculptor’s bier, there was no one who could 
answer. 


(USHA IRIN IS ee WAIL IE. 
DORIAN THE MAN. 


WHEN Vivia Tryan woke from sleep at the conclusion of the sixth 
night, she was as one dazed. She had been utterly absorbed in the 
contemplation of the panorama presented to her spiritual vision. 

These were the lives of Dorian; through these experiences he had 
passed; the wisdom of the Atlantean priestess was linked at last to 
high moral attributes and purged of dross. Purified, selfless, freed 
from illusions, made perfect through suffering, he stood. 

Vivia at once longed and dreaded to see him. She rose and 
descended. Mr. Tryan was already downstairs. 

“Stiflingly hot,” he remarked. ‘I could not sleep last night. I 
never remember such a summer. There is a serious outbreak of 
English cholera in Green Street. Four deaths yesterday. I am afraid 
the cholera will spread if we do not have rain to cool the air, and colder 
weather afterwards. Mr. Dorian, who seems to be proof against every- 
thing, is there night and day. He is an extraordinary man that, and 
his power over the people is prodigious. He goes everywhere; into 
the thieves’ kitchen, into places the police would scarcely visit singly, 
and where I can get no footing at all.” 

“JT think Mr. Dorian gains his power because he is so sympathetic. 
He understands, he has been through it all.” 

‘“‘T should scarcely suppose he has been through a thieves’ kitchen, 
and he has never known poverty. He is the second son of Lord 
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Lilston, and inherited £15,000 a year from Lady Kingsmill, and he- 


lives in a working man’s flat at 7s. a week, and neither tastes meat nor 
drinks wine.” 

Vivia went into the ugly formal drawing-room; she sat down and 
bowed her head on her hands. There was a ring at the front door, it 
opened, closed, then came a light tap on the panels, the drawing-room 
door opened. Dorian stood in the entrance smiling; he entered, Vivia 
rose and held out her hand mechanically; Dorian took it, and stood 
looking down at her. 

“Has it helped you? I thought it would; now you see how it is 
with me. I remember.” 

“You remember all I saw?” 

“And much more. But to attain such spiritual vision one must 
learn to see in all the pleasures and pains of life, illusion. Ion Dorian, 
Vivia Tryan—these are but the ripples upon the eternal lake of spirit. 
Do you understand now why lives are different? One born to apparent 
dishonour, another to equally illusory honour. ‘The fashion of this 
world passeth away’; everything was of ‘old time’ and shall be again. 
Do you trace your share?” 

“Ves—at first.” 

“You have rested long, for you were very tired. Vivia, will not 
life be easier to you now, now that you see in part?” i 

“T think so; but I am very weary.” 

“Try to think less of your own weariness, more of these others. 
To know as I know does not mean that love grows weaker as it is 
diffused. The horizon grows wider, the love more universal; but I 
need you as you need me. Illusion is over for me; always I remember, 
and watch your path as it is. Soon I shall only be able to touch you 
with my thoughts, for the end of Ion Dorian is near—I go.” 

“Shall you ever come again?” 

“T do not know, but incarnate or discarnate, clothed in illusion, 
or garbed in reality, I shall serve ever, for this is life, truth and 
peace, 

‘“But—— Oh, forgive me! Was it worth while? You say you go, 
and you have worked but five years.” 

“If the thoughts of five seconds be, as they are, branded on the 


eternal records for ever, shall five years’ work be of no avail. Take. 


comfort, the end is near for you; of the time remaining build up a 
temple by word, thought, and deed, ‘eternal in the heavens.’ Try and 
learn not to enjoy, and your steps will be swifter on the path when you 
set fresh, untried feet thereon. Good-bye, you, who have wronged me 
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—whom I have wronged; you, who have made me suffer—whom I have 
caused to suffer; you, who have helped to teach and save me—whom I 
have taught and saved; for all things in heaven and on earth are dual, 
and no man liveth unto himself.” 

He laid his hand upon her head, and gazed steadily into her eyes. 

‘‘Tam content,” she said. ‘I have seen, and I know. Good-bye; 
I follow.” 

He smiled and left her, she heard the door close behind him. 


That night the heat was stifling, Vivia Tryan lay on her bed 
sleepless; towards midnight sleep stole over her; she slept dreamlessly 
until it appeared to her that she was no longer lying in the hot close 
room, but standing on a mountain side. She was clad in her nightdress, 
her bare feet rested on the mossy turf, the purity and clearness of the 
air refreshed her languid frame. It seemed to her that she stood by a 
mountain lake, shining cool and grey in the dawn-light, on the bosom 
of the lake floated water-lilies which gave off a perfume that amazed 
her. 

“JT thought,” she murmured, “that they had no scent.” 

She sat by the lake till there dawned a pink light in the east. 

“The sun is going to rise,’ she said, and stood upon the bank and 
watched. The light glowed brighter and brighter, it lit the lake with 
an intense brilliancy. At length she perceived that the light came 
from the water; it, and the sky behind it, were a sheet of pure white 
heatless flame, for the breeze was cool and seemed to be breathed forth 
from the light. Behind her the darkness was intense; suddenly from 
the gloom flashed forth a ray of intense brilliancy, and mingled with 
the glory of the lake, of which she could not see the farther shore; 
and from the fire came a great cry of many voices, raised as it were in 
welcome, as when a victor returns in triumph to his native city. The 
musical cry died, and from the light she heard the voice of Ion Dorian 
call her thrice: ‘“‘ Vivia—Vivia—Vivia!” and therewith she awoke. A 
frightful storm was raging, the sky was lit by the blue electricity, the 
rain was descending in torrents, the thunder crashed and rattled over- 
head. Vivia sprang up. 

“He is dead!” she said aloud. ‘Not in vain have you called me 
from the Eternal, for I will follow.” 

She leaned from the window, and let the rain soak her hair and 
nightdress, the lightning flash into her blinded eyes, and the thunder 
deafen her. Ion Dorian had gone. She never doubted it. The storm 
ceased, the wind blew freshly with healing on its wings over the tainted 
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streets. The dawn glimmered, the sun rose. Vivia went downstairs. 
Her father met her. 

“What a frightful storm! This cold weather will do incalculable 
good, although the storm has done one frightful thing.” 

“Tt has killed Mr. Dorian.” 

““My child! How did you know? He was with the sick people 
till late; there was an alarm of Asiatic cholera. Then he returned to 
his home, and for some unknown reason remained out on the balcony 
on this model dwelling where he had two rooms, and the first flash 
struck him dead.” 

‘‘Have you seen him?” said Vivia quietly. 

“Ves. I have been out telegraphing to Lord Lilston, who was, 
I believe, angry because he did not turn his talents to his personal 
advancement, and indignant at this kind of hanky-panky he practised 
sometimes, and in which he sincerely believed. He looks perfectly 
calm; it is a beautiful face. Poor fellow! pity he was so erratic, for 
his influence was great and will live. Strange! Life and death alike 
dedicated to the people, for no doubt the storm that killed him was a 
splendid thing for the health down here.” 

Vivia Tryan left the house after breakfast, and entered the church. 
She knelt where Dorian had knelt seven days ago, and bent her head 
in thought which was prayer. As she issued from the church she 
encountered her father, with a tall handsome g¢grey-haired man who 
appeared to be violently agitated. 

“It’s a most frightful thing,” he said. ‘My poor son! Brilliantly 
clever! Might have done anything, and takes up notions which utterly 
destroyed his prospects, and preaches doctrines which made half the 
world think him a communist, and the other half quarrel as to whether 
he was a swindler or a lunatic. And this is the end!” 

Vivia passed on, a sudden triumphant laugh broke from her lips. 

“This is the end!—to serve ever,’ she said. ‘This is the end! 
The end I saw last night. To be Light eternal—Love everlasting— 
Service perpetual—Wisdom and Power for ever and ever! This is the 
end! Amen. So let it be, O Lord. Be this the end!” 

A little ragged child darted across the road from a public-house, 
and stumbling, fell with the can she held. And Vivia knelt in the 
muddy street to kiss and comfort her. 

I. Fae 


THE END. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ELIPHAS LEVI. 
TRANSLATED BY B. K. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p- 509.) 
cole 

One of the important things which this devil of a Berthet has 
divined is this: 

“The religious reform which we must accomplish consists in this: 

“To restore to its true spiritual meaning all that has been materia- 
lized by the superstition of the false Catholics.” 

But the conclusion he ought to have drawn from it is that the 
dogma must remain intact, and, instead of that, the profaner brutally 
asserts that J. C. was the son of Joseph. Where did he get that, the 
fool? In history? History says absolutely nothing about it. In the 
Gospels? The Gospels say the exact opposite. But one may expect 
anything from a man who tells you confidentially that I am named 
Rivoil—a name, no doubt, dictated to him by some ingenious turning 
table. 

Verba que locutus sum vobts spiritus et vita sunt. 

Spiritus est qui vivificat. Caro non prodest quidquam. 

Quod nascitur de carne caro est quod autem nascilur de spiritu, spiritus 
est. 

Back, then, all those who desire to find, in the Gospel, realities of 
flesh and of blood. 


O folly! beast-like human folly! . . . The great enemy of the 
reign of J. C. is the beast. St. John puts it magnificently in his Afoca- 
Lypse. 


September 2gth. 
Cit. 
LET us return to the number six. 
It is contained wholly and with all its mysteries in the word mwn72. 
The six days of creation explain this word letter by letter. 
The first six chapters of Genesis complete this explanation. 
The six days of the week, the six secondary planets, the six angels 
whose leader is Michael are also related to these six letters. 
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The Beth, 1, represents hieroglyphically the heavens and the 
earth. 

It also represents unity made manifest by number, and 
the simultaneous action of the Elohim. It represents 
Being made manifest in space and stability, and life made 


manifest by movement. It represents the spirit 


Movement Stability 
of God born upon the waters and the fecunda- 
oe q 
tion of matter by spirit. NHL 
The Resch, 3, whose number is twenty, PATUUTONILNINLET 


completes by Malkuth the binary of Chokmah. 
It is the perpetuity of life ever renewing itself at the call of the divine 
word, as exhibited by the twentieth hieroglyph of the Tarot. 

The Aleph, x, indicates the balance of universal equilibrium, the 
division of the day and of the night, the reign of the sun and that of 
the moon, the approaching struggle between Cain and Abel. It is 
related to Raphael, the angel of Mercury, represented in the Tarot by 
the bateleur. 

Then comes Shin, w, the mediating fire An 
which is Od, Ob and Aour. 

The horns of Moses and the fork of Satan. 

Next the Jod, >, which is here the represen- 
tative of Malkuth because of the number ten, 
whereof the mystery is seen in the tenth svmbol of the Tarot. 

Then the Tau, n, which is the completed work bearing the signature 
of God, a signature which should be written upon the forehead of man. 

Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram. 

Unto whom did God say factamus ? 

To man himself whom he is about to make. For God will not 
complete man without man’s concurrence! 

September 7th, 1862. 


Cine: 

LET us continue our talk upon the mysteries.of Beraschith. 

First day of creation: The light; splendid and radiant unity. 

Second day: The firmament, or the necessary separation between 
spirit and form, between the fixed and the volatile, between the heavens 
and the earth. Constitution of the balance of the binary. 

Third day: Germination of the earth under the influence of the 
heavens. Generation begins with the revelation of the ternary. 

Fourth day: The sun and the moon rule over the day and the 


night. Division of the seasons by the quaternary. Primitive quadrature 
of the circle. 
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Fifth day: Life manifests itself in the bosom of the elements; con- 
stitution of the kingdom of man in the number five. 

Sixth day: The earth and the fire respond to the air and the water 
and give their living animals; the triangle which is the reflection of 
that of Jehovah forms itself in the soul of man and God says to him: 
faciamus hominem, for man must share in his own creation. 

On the seventh day God rests: that is, the septenary being the 
perfect number, there remains nothing to be done after it. 

September 22nd. 

CIvi 

First Chapter of Genesis: The unity of God manifests and sums 
itself up in the unity of man. 

Second Chapter: God completes man by woman and intelligence 
by the law. 

Third Chapter: The serpent interposes as a third between innocent 
man and woman. 

God interposes as a third between guilty man and woman. 

Fourth Chapter: Adam and Eve beget Cain and Abel and from 
two they become four. 

Fifth Chapter: Humanity sums itself up in the person of Seth who 
is the heir of Adam and Eve in place of Cain and Abel; one becomes 
the synthesis of four. It is the five in its whole power. 

Sixth Chapter: Creation of political and religious humanity; 
beginning of the antagonism between the sons of God and the children 
of men. 

Can you believe that all this is found thus arranged by chance? 
And do you imagine one can understand a single word of the A7d/e 
without having the key of the sacred numbers? And what will it be 
when with this key we open the depths of Ezekiel, of the mysterious 
and allegorical Book of Tobias, and above all, of that sublime Afoca- 
lypse, the reef whereon the genius of Bossuet and the sagacity of 
Newton alike foundered? There actually are people who believe a new 
revelation necessary. Let them wait until the old revelation is known . 
and understood; and then we can see whether a new one is to be 
desired! 

Let us hope that after six thousand years of ignorance and stupidity 
man will take a rest, and that God will say a second time: zaz aour!/ 
fiat lux! 

Veni Creator Spiritus . . . tu septiformis munere . . . turite 
promissum Patris, sermone ditans guttura ! 

September 23rd. 
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Va 


I HAVE just been reading in L’ Opinion Nationale a fragment from 
a brochure by M. Renan in which he declares that as a savant, he does 
not believe in the divinity of J.C. The naive man! What can anyone 
believe as a savant? Is science a competent judge in matters of faith? 
What one knows is no matter of faith. What one believes on faith one 
does not kzew. Would M. Renan pretend to knxow that J. C. was not 
divine? It is asif a Christian delieved on faith that the square on the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is not equal, etc. Thereupon 
long polemics in the above-named journal on the subject of a philo- 
sophical God—hypothetical and consequently irreligious, z.e., outside of 
all religion. How does this conception of a God without religion and 
a religion without God strike you? Men are just there, now. It is 
true that in a certain little-known book, written by a sort of madman 
and entitled La Clef des Grands Mystéres, the respective domains of 
science and of faith are clearly determined in a manner to put an end 
to all these misunderstandings, over which men have been tearing each 
other to pieces for the last three centuries and more—but what serious 
man would dare to admit he had read such stuff as that? 

If faith has not the right to deny what science affirms, science can 
have no right to deny what faith affirms. But for that it is necessary 
that neither science nor faith should ever trespass on each other’s 
domain. The religious solution lies there, and unhappily men will 
seek for it long enough yet without finding it. 

Seplember 25th. 

ene 

Genesis says positively that God created the moon to rule over 
the night, and it is useless, for the understanding of the sacred book, 
to enquire whether, in the name of science, one could not discuss its 
assertions. From the fact that we have nights without a moon, it by 
no means follows that the moon is not for us the star of night, as the 
popular phrase goes; and from the fact that in the polar regions they 
have only two seasons formed of a day and a night, it does not follow 
that the rest of the world is wrong in recognizing four seasons. 
Exceptions prove the rule. 

Compare the six days of creation with the Nuctameron of Apollonius 
of Tyana and with that of the Hebrews, and you will see that these 
different Kabalistic calculations are of the same family, and that Moses, 
in developing the creative laws of the septenary, is not narrating 
history but revealing an eternal arcanum. ‘The six days of Moses are 
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also the genesis of the mind whereof the chaos disentangles itself 
according to the progression of the numbers. The first seven chapters 
of Genesis contain the mysteries of the highest initiation. The Prophecy 
of Ezekiel, the Book of Tobias and the Apocalypse of St. John are 
Kabalistic books so complete and so perfect, that one could lose all 
others and yet retain the whole science, only with the help of these 
three. It is true that, to understand them, one must have understood 
the Sepher Jetzirah and the Zohar, a book the key to which is hidden in 
the hieroglyphs of Enoch. 
September 26th. 


Cx 


THE Vau represents God in nature, the idea in the word, Binah in 
Chokmah, the truth in religion, the spirit in the letter, the active in the 
passive, the man in the woman. It is the hyphen linking heaven to 
earth. It is St. Michael menacing the devil; Gidipus disputing with the 
Sphinx; Mithra stabbing the earthly bull. By hieroglyphic abbrevia- 
tion, it is the sword of Michael and the dagger of Mithra. It is the 
magic head of the Zohar with its reflection. It is the six wings of the 
Cherubs of Ezekiel, the six days of creation, the six ages of the Church. 
Six is the number of man, it is the number of struggle, of labour, of 
liberty and of love. It is thus also by this number that the riddle of 
the Sphinx must be explained. 

Six is Tiphereth: Beauty or the absolute Ideal. It is the woman 
clothed with the sun and having the moon under her feet, who cries 
out in the pangs of childbirth. It is the reflection of God in man and 
of man in God; the mutual attraction of the heavens and the earth. 
Under the empire of the septenary it is Grace and Love; but without 
the septenary, the six is rebellion and Anti-Christianism. The 666 is 
the antagonism of man in the three worlds. What shall be done to 
correct this accursed number? Simplify its terms and add together 
the three sixes, which will give you eighteen, then continuing the 
operation in the same manner by adding one to eight you arrive at 
nine, the number of prudence and of initiation. 

Here we will conclude our studies of the number six. 

September 28th. 

(To be continued.) 
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INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 
ESOTERIC SHINTOISM. 


Srr,—Can you inform me whether the practical Japanese mind has 
ever given itself over to mysticism? There seems to be very little 
evidence that religion in Japan has ever had an “esoteric” side.— 
Yours, etc., M.A. 


The dominant religion in Japan is Buddhism, of which several of 
the sects are exceedingly mystical. The Buddhism of Japan, however, 
is mostly touched with the indigenous Shintoism, which has an exceed- 
ingly strong ‘‘spiritualistic” side among the populace. The higher 
mystical side of religion and the purest psychology is taught by the 
Yamabusis, a community which is, unfortunately, fast disappearing. 
As to popular Shintoism, an interesting paper has lately (July, ’94) 
been published in the 77vansactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan (vol. 
xxii. part i.), by Mr. Percival Lowell who in writing on “ Hsoteric 
Shint6,” says: 

‘The Esotericism lies in the fact that there exists in Japan a cult of 
god-possession, or practice of divine trances, to an extent probably 
unequalled anywhere else, and of which not the least marvellous part 
is that it should have remained unrecognized so long. The possessions 
are genuine trances, and bear a sisterly resemblance to mediumistic 
trances elsewhere. Besides such temporary incarnations of deity there 
are miracles performed in the cult which also require the presence of 
the gods.” 

Mr. Lowell has also in a previous number of the Zvansactions 
written on the ‘Pilgrim Clubs” connected with what is the mother- 
cult of the Japanese race. The principal Buddhist sects grafted on this 
autochthonous Shintoism are the Shingon, Tendai and Nicheren.—Eps. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MAGICIAN OF LANE’S “MODERN EGYPTIANS.” 


REFERENCE has often been made in the literature of the Theo- 
sophical Society and in conversation between its members to the ex- 
periences which are narrated by Edward William Lane in his interest- 
ing work, 7he Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, in regard 
to a magician who poured ink into a boy’s hand, and then caused him 
to see persons and events formerly quite unknown either to the boy or 
to the magician. At the time great interest was displayed by the public 
both on account of the character of the writer and the mystery over- 
hanging the subject, and some correspondence took place in the maga- 
zines of the day. 

It is well, however, that it should be known that Mr. Lane himself, 
after making further trial of the so-called magician, entirely revoked , 
his former declarations in regard to him, and had no doubt whatever 
that he had been deceived by the man acting in collusion with the 
interpreter—the latter taking the biggest share in the deception. 

The explanation is given in an appendix to the third edition at 
the end of vol. iii., published by Charles Knight and Co., Ludgate 
Street, London, 1846. It is too long to quote in full, but the following 
will throw sufficient light upon the matter. 

“This Osman Effendi, Mr. Lane told me, was a Scotchman formerly 
serving in a British regiment, who was taken prisoner by the Egyptian 
army during our unfortunate expedition to Alexandria in 1807; that he 
was sold as a slave, and persuaded to abjure Christianity and profess 
the Mussulman faith; that, applying his talents to his necessities, he 
made himself useful by dint of some little medical knowledge he had 
picked up on duty in the regimental hospital; that he obtained his 
liberty, at the instance of Sheik Ibrahim (Mr. Burckhardt), through the 
means of Mr. Salt; that in process of time he became second inter- 
preter at the British consulate; that Osman was very probably ac- 
quainted, by portraits or otherwise, with the general appearance of 
most Englishmen of celebrity, and certainly could describe the peculiar 
dress of English professions, such as army, navy, or church, and the 
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ordinary habits of persons of different professions in England; that, 
on all occasions when Mr. Lane was witness of the magician’s success, 
Osman had been present at the previous consultations as to who should 
be called to appear, and so had probably obtained a description of the 
figure when it was to be the apparition of some private friend of 
persons present; that on these occasions he very probably had some 
pre-arranged code of words by which he could communicate secretly 
with the magician. To this must be added that his avowed theory of 
morals on all occasions was that ‘we did our whole duty if we did 
what we thought best for our fellow-creatures and most agreeable to 
them.’ Osman was present when Mr. Lane was so much astonished at 
hearing the boy describe very accurately the person of Mr. Burckhardt, 
with whom the magician was unacquainted, but who had been Osman’s 
patron; and Osman also knew well the other gentleman whom Mr. 
Lane states in his book that the boy described as being ill and lying on 
a sofa; and Mr. Lane added that he had fvobably been asked by Osman 
about that gentleman’s health, whom Mr. Lane knew to be then suffer- 
ing under an attack of rheumatism. He concluded therefore by avow- 
ing that there was no doubt in his mind, connecting all these cireum- 
stances with the declaration the magician had just made, that Osman 
had been the confederate. 

“Thus I have, in Mr. Lane’s words, not only with his consent but 
at his ready offer, what he has no doubt is the explanation of the whole 
subject, which he now feels to require no deeper enquiry, and which 
has been adopted by many as a marvel upon an exaggerated view of 
the testimony that he offered in his book before he had been convinced, 
as he now is, of the imposture.” 

In conclusion, it may merely be remarked that Osman Effendi’s 
easy-going and plausible moral sentiment carried into practice has led 
to a great waste of time and labour based upon a consideration of what 
did not happen, and the whole incident may well be seriously considered 
by those who base their belief upon any kind of phenomenal considera- 
tions whatever, or allow them to hold an important place in their 
minds. kK. T. STURDY 


[Are we to suppose that Mr. Sturdy would have our readers believe 


that clairvoyance or self-hypnotism cannot be induced by some such 


physical means as above referred to? Granted that Osman Effendi 


and his confederate were cheats, surely there is sufficient evidence, 
without calling Mr. Lane’s narrative into court, to go before the public 


with? It is somewhat surprising to hear that this particular instance 


has been made so much of among members of the Theosophical 
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Society, and we doubt whetner they are really obnoxious to such a 

charge. The extreme of incredulity on such matters is as dangerous 

as the extreme of credulity. Let us all follow the middle path.—Eps. | 
OccuLT ASTRONOMY. 

In reply to Mr. W. C. Rogers’s enquiry on p. 344 of the June 
LUCIFER, perhaps the following may elucidate the points raised. 

If the Greek alphabet be turned into numerals by allotting the 
first ten letters to the first ten numerals, and so proceeding with the 
tens and hundreds, the letters YHS will not make 608 by such an 
arrangement. But it is not unlikely that the Greek priests changed 
their letters as marks of notation, from the ancient Phoenician or Cad- 
mian, by the introduction of the episemon baw or vau, to make them 
suit the mystery contained in the sacred number 608 (Axacalypsis, 1. 
311 [ Burne’s ed.]), and we may see that they put the letter vaw between 
e and ¢, which brings H = 8, and koffa introduced between 7 and ¢ 
makes Y = 400 and & = 200 (see table in Chambers’ Cyclopedia, article 
on ‘‘Notation,” vi. 808). Then (Y = 400, H = 8, 3} = 200) = 608. When 
I said that I had not seen the calculation from this published elsewhere 
(see LucIFER, April, 1894, p. 106, note 2), this referred to the derivation 
of the solar year and lunar period from the 608 cycle—vzof¢ to the deriva- 
tion of that cycle from the Greek letters. 

And the Egyptian word Phenn corresponds to the Greek word 
Phoenix (and the Irish Phennikshe), so that by the same alphabet 
(® = 500, H = 8, N = 50, N = 50) = 608 also, which therefore corresponds 
to Phoenix. 

I presume Mr. Rogers had not a copy of the Azacalypsis available; 
for if he had looked up my references in April LUCIFER (pp. 105, 106), he 
would there have found the explanations sought. A careful perusal of the 
second, third, and fourth chapters of Higgins’s work will fully explain 
all, but space need not be given to further explanations here. That there 
should have been an esoteric as well as an exoteric numeration among the 
ancients, appears to be quite in keeping with the spirit of the mysteries. 

While upon the subject of my article on Occult Astronomy, kindly 
allow me to correct some slight typographical errors, into which my 
imperfect caligraphy has apparently misled your printers. Chrisna- 
bowram is, on pp. 102 and 306, spelt Chrisnabozram, while on p. 310 
Amroz is spelt Amroz. Also, on p. 106, Phenz is printed for Phevz. 
But these, and the mistake of printing ‘‘Chursted” in place of ‘‘ Olm- 
sted” in note 1, p. 303, are trivial, and will not inconvenience anyone 
who looks up the references. S STUART, ELS: 

View Road, nr. Roskill, Auckland, New Zealand. 
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REVIEWS. 


EUGENIUS PHILALETHES AS A POET. 
Secular Poems, by Henry Vaughan, Silurist; including a few by his twin 
brother Thomas (‘ Eugenius Philalethes”’ ). 

THESE poems, which are selected and arranged by Mr. J. R. Turtin, 
of Hull, and published by him, naturally possess interest for all stu- 
dents of seventeenth century English verse. This alone, however, 
would not suffice to bring them especially under the notice of LUCIFER; 
but the volume contains eight pieces of verse by Thomas Vaughan, the 
mystic. Only one of these, however, appeals directly to students of 
mysticism, namely, “An Encomium on the Three Books of Cornelius 
Agrippa, Knight’; the others being of interest to admirers of Vaughan 
as showing his versatility. 

The following extract from the above-named poem of forty-four 
lines will give our readers a taste of his quality: 


“JT span the Heaven and Earth, and things above, 
And, which is more, join natures with their Jove. 
He crowns my soul with fire, and there doth shine, 
But like a rainbow in a cloud of mine. 


‘But I have found those mysteries, for which 
Thy book was more than thrice-piled o’er with pitch. 


‘“‘Heaven states a commerce here with man, had he 
But grateful hands to take, and eyes to see.” 


The book is weil printed and is priced at 3s. net. 


OV 

THE STUDY OF VICE. 
By V. C. Lonakar, F.T.S. [Bombay; Ripon Printing Press, 1894. } 
THIS seventy-nine page pamphlet purports to be an “Appeal to — 
the Scientific World, Being a Scientific Exposition of the Study of 
Vice or Humanity in Vicious Aspect.” It advocates Yoga as an anti- 
dote to vice, which appears to the writer as aggressiveness under 
different forms in all ranks of life. Mr. Lonakar deals with the subject 
chiefly in its Indian aspect, and makes out a good case for virtue as a 
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positive, but non-aggressive, force. The printing of the pamphlet is 
almost equal to that of a primordial type-writer. 
Chek 


THE SPIRIT WORLD. 
By Florence Marryat. {¥F. V. White and Co.; London, 1894. ] 


THIS is a continuation of Miss Marryat’s previous plea on behalf 
of Spiritualism—7zhere is no Death. It is more: various critics of that 
work are in their turn criticized, full instructions are given for the 
formation of circles, and much is said as to the utter inability of the 
Church to satisfy the spiritual cravings of all who dare think for them- 
selves. Nothing new is said on the last topic, and it is to be doubted 
whether many will feel satisfied when told that Balaam’s ass ‘‘was, of 
course, controlled for the time being by the angel who stood by it,” or 
that a “white dove was materialized above His [Christ’s] head.” A 
dove that had ‘‘passed over,” it is to be presumed! 

The principal subject dealt with, however, is the phenomenal 
aspect of Spiritualism, and although the writer deserves much credit 
for her courageous espousal of an unpopular cause, and although it 
must be said that her account is brightly and interestingly written, one 
of the main lessons to be learned from her book is that the last thing 
most Spiritualists trouble themselves about is a philosophical explana- 
tion of the phenomena they witness. The stand is taken: ‘‘They [the 
‘spirits’ | are the higher powers, we the lower. They the preachers, we 
the congregation.” Elsewhere it is explained that, amongst other 
things, what the “‘spirits” want is soft singing, by all the sitters simul- 
taneously. (Compare the teachings of the Esoteric Philosophy on 
sound in its relation to the astral light and the effect of the magnetic 
breath; also Keeley’s experiments.) But “why is not our business to 
enquire; if the spirits did not wish it, they would not demand it.” One 
reward of such obedience is that ‘“‘my spirit friends are always ready to 
help and advise me in mundane matters—even as mundane as bulldogs 
—and in any difficulty I should take their advice in preference to that 
of any mortal.’ But neither science nor philosophy seem to have been 
dreamed of by either John King, Dewdrop, Abdullah-Ben-adad Pen- 
rudah Mahomet Abdullah, or the ungentlemanly spirit whose coun- 
tenance could only be compared to that of a ‘“‘decomposed Fagin.” 

The more refined amongst them occasionally rhapsodize a little on 
a biblical basis, but only under protest, as it were, and it would be 
difficult to conceive of a more materialistic description of a “spiritual 
home” than the following: ‘‘The house she was returning to on that 
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occasion was entirely built of roses. She said the walls were made of 
the heads of every kind of rose, piled up and squashed together. But 
she had lived in houses which looked like alabaster, and others like 
clear stones.” The new Jerusalem at least promises to be more 
gorgeous. 

Much that H. P. Blavatsky said as to the dangers of Spiritualism 
is corroborated by Miss Marryat’s experience. She tells us how ‘‘fear- 
fully weakened” are the medium’s vital forces after a séance. She gives 
an instance of a young man who had insisted upon asking for the 
appearance of a friend who had drunk himself to death. At last this 
“spirit” appeared and continued to do so. ‘But from that time, from 
having been a sober, well-conducted young man,” he became a drunkard, 
and before long had drunk himself to death too. 

Those who seek proofs of immortality will not find them in this 
book, but those who simply wish to know something of modern Spiri- 
tualism could not do better than read it. 

T; 
NOvEL DISHES FOR VEGETARIAN HOUSEHOLDS. 


“A Complete and Trustworthy Guide to Vegetarian Cookery.” 
By Mary Pope. [Percy Lund and Co: Bradford, The Country Press; 
London, Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus, E.C. ] 


WE have here a number of receipts which will be found useful to 
vegetarians of fastidious taste, in search of a tempting and varied diet. 
Readers are cautioned against the inordinate use of pulse foods, these 
being too highly nitrogenous for daily consumption except by very 
active people. We may add a caution against the exclusive use of soft 
foods which do not need mastication. The use of uncooked fruits at 
all meals, especially at breakfast, is recommended; but for those unable 
or unwilling to follow this advice ample provision is made, and we 
have a great variety of receipts suited to various tastes and various 
circumstances. The list of soups and that of sandwiches (savoury and 
sweet) are especially good. One advantage of the book is that it gives 
us experience at first hand, which is difficult to obtain in cookery, most 
people being, like a certain king, more ready to eat the cakes than 
bake them. 

Cc 
THE BOTTOMLESS PIT. 


By W. Stewart Ross. (London, 1894. 2s. 6d. ] 


Tuis latest work of Saladin’s is in the familiar strain, and needs 
no more description than to say that the author excels himself in his 
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satire, pathos, and lore. The proem describes in graphic language 
how an awful experience of a mother driven to madness at the thought 
of her unbaptized babe in hell, drove the author to register a solemn 
vow to devote his life to the task of knocking the bottom out of the 
bottomless pit. Unfortunately, even in these altered times, there is 
still enough of the old narrow orthodoxy left alive to render such a 
work of demolition necessary. 
EA gob a be 
LIGHT THROUGH THE CRANNIES. 
By Emily E. Reader. [Hy. A. Copley; London, 1894. | 
WE have received Nos. 1 and 2 of a new series of these excellent 
little parables, the first series of which was published in 1889. They 
are entitled, Zhe Voice of a Flower and The Search after Knowledge, and, 
like the previous ones, consist of artistically told stories of life on 
other planets, amid strange beings, and concluding chapters on the 
teachings conveyed by the narratives. They are well worth many 
times the price asked for them, namely, 1d. 
els ie 
My DEAD SELF. 
By William Jameson. {ondon: Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly. ] 


STORIES of this kind, where an attempt is made to combine instruc- 
tion with amusement by dragging in a little theosophy are never very 
satisfactory. And in this case the theosophy is introduced so baldly, so 
& propos of nothing, as it were, that one cannot imagine its proving 
attractive to any reader but the most indulgent. The general tone of 
the book is wholesome, and free from conventionalism and cant. We 
cannot agree with the proposition that ‘‘a few white lies” are ‘“‘woman’s 
most ancient privileges,’ and do not affect her ‘intrinsic sincerity.” 


ee 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES: 


EUROPE. 


DuRING the past month an increase of activity has taken place 
owing to the return of people from their holidays and the renewal of 
Lodge meetings that had been adjourned for the summer months. 
The attendance at meetings has increased and a crop of new lecture- 
syllabuses appeared. 

The Bournemouth and Croydon Lodges have moved to better rooms. 
A new Lodge is (as we write) being formed at Norwich, where there is 
a nucleus of nine members, and the General Secretary is about to visit 
the groups at Bournemouth, Exeter, Bristol and Clifton. The Countess 
Wachtnieister lectured in Dublin on Oct. 5th, and will probably be 
back in England ere this appears, where she will be warmly welcomed 
by all. 

The usefulness of the Headquarters’ Library has been increased 
by the addition of a new room which the European Section has rented 
at 17, Avenue Road. It is devoted to the use of students, and smoking 
and conversation are not allowed in it. It is to be hoped that many 
members will avail themselves of this advantage. 

The Dutch Lodge had the advantage of a visit from the General 
Secretary, who lectured and answered questions on Sept. 2nd and 6th. 
Regular work has begun again for the winter. From France we hear 
the encouraging news that Le Lofus Bleu has tripled its subscribers 
since March, and shows signs of still greater increase, and that the 
number of members in the T. S. is also on the upward curve. The 
fund for publishing La Clef de la Theosophie is nearly all subscribed, 
and a revised translation of Les Sept Principes, and a brochure on the 
commandments of Buddhism are about to be brought out. At Toulon 
Le Petit Var publishes articles on Theosophy by Dr. Pascal, and La 
Nouvelle Revue for September has printed an article by him on “The 
Theosophists.”’ 

INDIA. 


From the September 7Vheosophist we glean that K. Narayana- 
swamnier’s lecturing tour has been continued to Trivadi and Sheally, 
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and that R. Jaganathia has been lecturing at Gooty and doing other 
valuable work. Dinanath Ganguly of Berhampore, who has visited the 
Calcutta Branch, found it well organized and efficiently conducted. 
The Xa/fa is likely to become an influential magazine under the 
management of Debendranath Goswami. The Bankipore Branch also 
does good work. The Rajah of Ramnad has joined the T. S., and it 
is hoped that his munificence will further the theosophical cause at 
Paramakudy. 

Annie Besant and Bertram Keightley reached Colombo in the 
s.s. Peshawar on Aug. 13th, the former to undertake a three months’ 
lecturing tour and visit the Australasian Branches, and the latter bound 
for Calcutta. 

On Aug. 14th a meeting of the Ceylon Women’s Educational 
Society was held at the Sangamita Girls’ School, Colombo, to appoint 
Mrs. Lloyd, formerly matron of the Bow Club, East London, as Lady 
Principal of the school. 


AMERICA. 


From the September Pash we learn that a new and vigorous branch 
with twenty-six charter members has been chartered at Buffalo, N.Y., 
being chiefly the result of Claude F. Wright’s lecture-work there. 

The Countess Wachtmeister paid a most successful visit to Kansas 
City, lecturing to crowded audiences on #7. P. Blavatsky and the 
Theosophical Adepts and Magnetism and Hypnotism. One of the 
staunchest spiritualists proposed her a hearty vote of thanks. On 
July 22nd she went to Lincoln, Neb., and twice filled the Universalist 
Church, seating 500, to overflowing. She then visited Omaha and 
Sioux City, Ia., lecturing at the latter place in the Y.M.C.A. hall. 
Sioux Falls, $.D., Luverne, Minn., Minneapolis and St. Paul were also 
visited, a large church being taken at Minneapolis and about a thou- 
sand people attending. She reached Milwaukee on the gth of August 
and Chicago on the 11th, where she presided over several meetings. 

C. F. Wright has also been lecturing in many places, and exciting 
great interest in the local papers of the various towns. The rapidity 
and success of the movement in the United States excites the envy of 
slower and more stolid Europeans. 

On the Pacific Coast Dr. Griffiths has been on lecturing tours with 
great success. 


THE COLONIES. 


Mr. Jos. Benjamin writes that the Hobart Town Branch, Tasmania, 
held its annual meeting on July gth, with a fair attendance. President 
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and Secretary were re-elected, and the President gave an address on the 
past year’s work. Though no great public interest has been aroused, 
a fair number of enquirers have been secured, and the members con- 
tinue steadily to prepare themselves by study for future active work. 
No public lectures have yet been given, but one of the members intro- 
duced Theosophy at a debating society and met with considerable 
opposition, The Lodge looks forward to Annie Besant’s visit, which 
will undoubtedly give the movement a new start in Tasmania. 

The Sydney Lodge, Australia, sends a syllabus of lectures and 
other activities from June to September, which shows that the work is 
being carried on steadily if quietly. 

Mr. Lewis Ritch of the Johannesburg Centre, South Africa, writes, 
under date Aug. 5th, that F. Kitchin, late of the Leeds Lodge, has 
proved himself an able ally. The group now numbers sixteen, and 
holds meetings on Wednesdays with very regular attendance, reincar- 
nation being the chief topic under discussion. A lending library has 
been formed, containing a fair number of volumes, and more books 
have been ordered. Three newspapers have given notices. A subscrip- 
tion of 2s. 6¢d.a month has been started, and there is every reason for 
satisfaction at the progress made during the past four months. 


Lo 


THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Madras). 

Vol. XV, No. 12:—‘‘Old Diary Leaves” 
tells of the exodus from America to India 
and the anxiety attending the prepara- 
tions for that momentous move; also of 
the formation of the first English branch 
of the T. S. under the presidency of Mr. 
Cc. C. Massey. Under the head ‘Reflec- 
tions,” F.T.S. makes some brief but 
sensible remarks on the absolute neces- 
sity of duly balancing in one’s character 
the three paths of wisdom, power and 
emotion, and distinguishing between true 
and false inspiration. ‘‘Clairvoyance”’ 
is continued from the German of du Prel 
in Sphinx. Rama Prasad’s articles on the 
Sankhya Yoga are continued, dealing 
this time with the philosophy of percep- 
tion or pratyaksha, and W. R. Old has an 
essay on Zoroaster and his teachings. 

THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. IX, No. 6:—‘‘Mahatmas,” by J. H. 
Connelly, is a simple statement of what 
the writer helieves Mahatmas to be; “A 
Student’s Notes and Guesses” draws a 
useful illustration of an occult truth 
from the working of a theodolite; “‘Ne- 
mesis,’’ by Miss Hillard, is a delightful 
piece of writing, and further contains a 
lesson of great importance; ‘Faces of 
Friends” presents us with the portrait of 
E. T. Hargrove, who wishes to say 
that——(but enough; this is a personal 
question.—Ep.). J. H. Fussell concludes 
his series of articles on “‘How to Study 
The Secret Doctrine,’ which deserves 
careful perusal. ‘‘The Colour of the An- 
cient Aryans,” by K. P. Mukherji, is in- 
tended as a criticism of an article recently 


noticed in LuciIFER and Zhe Path on 
“The Red Rajputs,” but it does not, in 
fact, touch on the subject. The “Literary 
Notes,” by A. F., as usual afford most 
entertaining reading. 

ale 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (S/ockholm). 

Vol. IV, No. 6:—Contains a causerie on 
Annie Besant, commenting on the favour- 
able impression she made during her stay 
in Sweden; an excellent article on char- 
acter as the outcome of Karma, by M. F. 
Nystrom; “The Art of Consolation,” 
from 7he New Californian; a story from 
The Path, and an account of the Euro- 
pean Convention. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 

Vol. III, No. 29:—‘‘ The Highest Towers 
begin from the Ground,” is an article by 
Afra on this Chinese proverb, quoted by 
Che-Yew-Tsang in LUCIFER. Zhe Acy to 
Theosophy, Through Storm to Peace, and 
other translations fill up the number. 


SPHINX (runswick). 

Vol. XIX, No. 103:—Contains an article 
on Giordano Bruno and Reincarnation, 
by Dr. Ludwig Kuhlenbeck, in which 
Bruno’s reconciliation of the Catholic 
doctrines of post-mortem existence with 
the theory of reincarnation is discussed 
and supported by quotations from Virgil, 
Homer and others. A paper on ‘‘Karma 
in Christianity” supports the doctrine by 
many quotations from the Bible, and 
maintains that Jesus presupposed a know- 
ledge thereof in his hearers. The Church 
Fathers are also made to bear testimony. 
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The rules and constitution of the Ger- 
man ‘I. S. are printed, and other articles 
and translations make up this good 
number. 

No. 104 has a sketch of Prof. Crookes, 
by Dr. Hiibbe Schleiden, and a criticism 
of his work by Dr. Goring, among other 
articles and translations. 


THE LAMP (Toronto). 


Vol. I, No. 2:—Has on the front a woe- 
begone and menacing portrait of Annie 
Besant, with ashort notice. Next follows 
an appreciative sketch of Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s life, by F. KE. Titus. “Scripture 
Class Notes” explains part of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans from a theosophical stand- 
point. W. Q. Judge’s article on suicide in 
The New York World is reprinted. Notes, 
reprints, and records of work make up the 
rest of the number. 

THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Middlesbrough). 


Vol. I, No. 11:—The editor expatiates 
on contentment, spiritual pride and false 
occultism, and consoles branches for slow- 
ness of material progress by reminding 
them that their main duty is to spread 
ideas—not make converts. A nurse 
writes on the duty of rising above remorse, 
which, however necessary for the newly- 
awakened conscience, is to the advancing 
self only a fetter binding him to his 
fault. H. P. Leonard has a few lines on 
divine alchemy; questions are answered, 
T. A. D. makes some jottings on various 
topics; and quotations and occasional 
matter fill the rest of the space. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. IV, No. 3:—The questions this 
month are not very discrete, and some 
of the answers are calculated to bring 
this circumstance home to the mind of 
the enquirer. One person wants to know 
whether anyone is known to remember 
his past lives independently of his own 
claim to do so, which arouses a discus- 
sion on the laws of evidence. Another 
asks what has become of the far-pro- 
gressed souls, and is told that, though 
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he does not recognize them, they may be 
among us all the same. A question as to 
the difference between desire and will 
elicits some various views. 


THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York). 

No. 63:—The first question asked is 
whether people enter Devachan as in- 
fants, and the answer is that the mate- 
rial notions of human growth have 
nothing to do with the soul, which dies 
not, neither is born; and a man appears 
in Devachan under a form which repre- 
sents his real character, whether infantile 
ormanly. Another question is on prema- 
ture children and infants, whether they 
have Egos, and is answered in the nega- 
tive. The query as to whether Masters 
suffer is decided in the negative by the 
editor. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


No. 8 of second year contains a multi- 
plicity of translations. ‘Ancient Philo- 
sophersand Modern Critics” and H. P. B.’s 
celebrated article on “The Worship of 
the Planetary Spirits in the Roman 
Catholic Church” are continued. The 
Conference given by Annie Besant in 
Paris is translated into Spanish. H. P. B.’s 
story, the ‘‘Ensouled Violin,” is given 
in part. The only original article which 
we perceive is one by M. Trevifio on 
the “‘Keely Motors.” Much space is 
given to detailed information respecting 
the Theosophical movement in Buenos 
Aires, under the auspices of Senor Don 
Alexandra Sorondo. The incarnation of 
a new thought form in the north of 
England is duly recorded. Information 
respecting the European Convention 
exhibits the pleasing manner in which 
Senor Don José Xifré recorded his recent 
sojourn in England. 

No. 9 contains Maurice Fredal’s article 
on Apollonius of Tyana. Translations 
are given of three articles by H. P. B. 
and Annie Besant’s lecture in Paris. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. II, No. 12:—‘‘Excelsior” would 
appear to be the motto of this monthly, 
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whose standard is evenly maintained by 
all the articles of the present number. 
A touching human note is struck in 
“The Doomed City” and “The Man to 
the Angel” (poem). ‘‘How Theosophy 
affects one’s View of Life’’ has the value 
of practical thought. ‘“‘Notes by the 
Way” culls truth from recent scientific ut- 
terances. “Silence,” ‘‘Conventionality,” 
Gleanings” and “Lotus Circle’? vary 
the interest sufficiently. AG 


THE AUSTRAL THEOSOPHIST 
(Melbourne). 


Vol. I, No. 8:—An excellent number 
consisting of original matter only. ‘The 
Hollowness of Materialism” is ably 
written, and evidently by one who has 
been through that phase of thought; 
Miss Edger’s very useful essay on “The 
Study of Zhe Secret Doctrine” is con- 
tinued; ‘““The Temple of the Lord,” by 
Emma Richmond, expresses in simple 
language a great truth; Dr. Edelfelt 
commences a _ series of articles on 
“Psychometry,” intended for enquirers; 
“Relations with the Masters” brings out 
very clearly that to regard a Master as a 
person is a fatal error—the Master not 
being that body, but the Self within that 
is able to shine forth, the Self that is in 
every man. Ate 


JOURNAL OF THE MAHABODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 


Vol. III, No. 5:—The Priest Zitsuzen 
Ashitsu contributes an interesting paper 
on Japanese Mahayana Buddhism, giving 
the four Vestures as in Zhe Voice of the 
Silence, though under different names. 
Charlu Chandra Bose, writing on “The 
Later Developments of Buddhism,” con- 
siders that “‘the influence of the Brah- 
manical religion converted this system of 
philosophy (as originally taught by Gau- 
tama Buddha) into a dogmatic theory of 
beliefs, rites and ceremonies.’”’ H. Dharmia- 
pala writes on “Buddhism and Christian- 
ity,” and the number concludes with an 
appreciative notice of the King of Siam 
who has contributed £1,200 to Professor 
Max Miiller’s Oriental Publication Fund. 

ae 
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THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(San Francisco). 

Vol. V, No. 2:—‘“The Devil,” by J. A. 
Anderson, treats this concept as an ex- 
ample of the evolution of an idea, the 
idea of an active force in nature making 
for evil; which Theosophy reduces to the 
inertia of nature. ‘‘The Great Strike” 
deals with the relations of Theosophists 
to social agitations from the standpoint 
of non-separateness. It is interesting to 
note that the Aurora Branch, of Oakland, 
has opened commodious Headquarters, 
and “Among the Coast Branches” shows 
ever-increasing activity. The editorial 
remarks on cyclic and other crises are 
well timed. Ji 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 

Vol. IV, No. 1:—‘“A Step Further” 
begins the fourth volume of this very 
useful organ of the Bombay Branch. 
LUCIFER wishes it prosperity and an 
ever-increasing sphere of successful work. 
“Spiritual Culture” is a paper read before 
the Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay, and shows 
a spirit of commendable liberality. Some 
well-chosen reprints from The Path and 
other sources complete the number. 

Ave 


THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 

Vol. VI, Nos. 30-33:—The Visuddhi- 
magga of Buddhaghosa Thera is con- 
tinued at great length throughout these 
numbers. The constant repetition is ex- 
ceedingly tedious. The installation of 
Mrs. Lloyd as Lady Principal of the 
Sanghamiitta Girls’ School is announced. 
A translation that promises well, of the 
Sangraha Sutta, by D. J. Subasinha is 


commenced. The Sutta deals with the 
duties of Buddhist ascetics. fips 
THE UNKNOWN WORLD (Loudon). 


Vol. I, No. 2:—This magazine continues 
its original promise of success. It should 
appeal to many who have not as yet been 
reached by existing mystical publications, 
“The Foundation of Magic,” ‘Stages in 
the Cognition of the World,” are both of 
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uncommon excellence, but ‘‘ Human 
Growth,” by the Rev. R. W. Corbet, is 
perhaps the most suggestive, being in- 
deed of real value. Who will not endorse 
the author’s remark that “The real ene- 
mies of vital morality are conventional 
and sentimental moralists ale 


n> 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

Vol. V, No. 7:—Evidence is given of 
the existence of Irish ancestors in the 
progenitors of the conductors of Le Lotus 
Bleu by its present appearance in a bright 
green cover. The original articles con- 
sist of the continuation of Dr. Pascal's 
series of papers upon reincarnation. 
“VY.” gives some meditations which are 
pleasingly written, and “D. A. C.” expa- 
tiates on the distinctions between Theo- 
sophist and F.T.S. The remainder of 
the magazine consists of the usual amount 
of translations; Occultism and Truth, 
Death—and After? Countess Wacht- 
meister’s Reminiscences, and Col. Olcott’s 
Old Diary Leaves comprise a number in 
which we should be glad to see more 
original matter. 


LOTUSBLUTHEN (ZLeipsig). 

No. 24:—Dr. Hartmann continues to 
show the same care in selecting his mate- 
rial, which is carefully graduated and 
chosen thoughtful reference to 
articles which have gone before; so 
that each volume of the Lotusbliithen is 
fairly complete in itself, and make a 
coherent block of information for diligent 
students. Cc: 
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HINDU PATRIKA (Calcutta). 


Vol. I, Nos. 3, 4:—The editor has taken 
upon himself the stupendous task of 
annotating the Azg Veda in his own lan- 
guage, Bengali, with considerable per- 
spicuity and sufficient accuracy. He is 
annotating the Yajur Veda likewise. The 
pages on the ‘Appreciation of Truth” 
are delightful reading, and those on the 
‘“Omnipotence of God and Independence 
of Man” are, we should think, more a 


criticism of Mr. Sen’s book on the sub-/ournal. 
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ject than an original article, still they have 
many features that cannot pass unno- 
ticed. But a practical and instructive 
paper on the “Depreciation of Industry 
among the Hindus” is one we rarely 
meet with in popular journalism. The 
paper is well thought out and very ably 
written, and ought to be read by every 
Indian, who will obtain instructions in it 
of practical utility. A. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

We have also received 7he Coming Day, 
in which the Rey. J. Page Hopps, with 
his usual though in general rare fairness, 
points out how Mr. Gladstone, in his 
recent criticism of Mrs. Besant’s view of 
the Atonement, has really conceded all 
that Mrs. Besant claimed; Zhe Voice of 
Islam, the latest result of Moslem activity 
in America, which attacks the Hindus, 
and perhaps not without reason, for their 
bigotry, but shows quite as great an in- 
tolerance in its turn for all things Chris- 
tian; Zhe Prasnottara, of which little can 
be said that would be flattering, except 
that the short article by T. W. on 
“Karma and Fatalism’’ is too good for 
the society in which it is placed; The 
Palmist, containing articles on ‘ Lines,” 
“Luna,” and “Rules for Bazaars aie 
Nos. 1 and 2 of a series of pamphlets 
issued by the Charleroi Branch, the first 
giving Observations Générales, the second 
an Jutroduction a la Théosophie, both 
being exceedingly well suited for their 
purpose—public propaganda. The Charle- 
roi Branch deserves the greatest credit 
for its perseverance in the face of diffi- 
culties, but its reward has soon come as 
these small pamphlets testify; Look- 
Notes, giving as usual much information 
as to the book-lovers’ world; A Rapid 
Résumé of the Jagat Gurus Lecture at 
Madura, is on spiritual development, 
Yoga, etce.; La Haute Science, vol. ii, no. 
9, continues its translations of Jambli- 
chus, ete.; Sanmarga Bodhini; The Re- 
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view of Reviews; Light; The Agnostic - 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LATEST CRITICISM ON H. P. 
BLAVATSKY. 

In the October number of Zhe Nineteenth Century, Professor 
Max Miiller disposes of M. Notovich’s Ve /nconnue de Fésus-Christ 
in the same manner and on the same grounds as ourselves in the 
July number of LuctFEer. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
Professor has thought fit to drag Mdme. Blavatsky and Mr. Sinnett 
into his article as though the cases were parallel, and giving the 
uninstructed to suppose that in exposing the pretensions of Nicholas 
Notovich he has likewise disposed of the claims of H. P. Blavatsky. 
In speaking of the inaccessibility of Tibet, he writes: 

“Tt was in Tibet, therefore, that Madame Blavatsky met her 
Mahatimas, who initiated her in the mysteries of Esoteric Buddhism. 
Mr. Sinnett claims to have followed in her footsteps, but has never 
described his or her route.” 

This is hardly a correct statement. It is true that H. P. Blavatsky 
has said that two of her instructors resided mostly beyond the Hima- 
layas, but she has also stated that she had met her teachers in New 
York, London, Egypt, India and elsewhere. Mr. Sinnett could not 
possibly have described his route to Tibet, for he has never made 
any claim of being in the country, and the wideness of mark of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s hit is perfectly ridiculous to anyone acquainted 
in even the most superficial manner with Mr. Sinnett’s books. 

The Professor then goes on to remark that if Madame Blavatsky 
and Mr. Sinnett had told the public ‘fin what language they com- 
municated with the Mahatmas, it would not be courteous to ask any 
questions.” But they have repeatedly stated that the language was 
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English, and there seems to be no great sin in a ‘‘ Mahatma” know- 
ing a language that a coolie can pick up. 

The two great friends of Madame Blavatsky whose pseudonyms 
are before the public do not happen to be Tibetans. Both are 
Indians, and one at any rate has spent several years in the West. 

Anyone who has read the two articles by H. P. Blavatsky entitled 
“Tibetan Teachings,” in the last two numbers of LUCIFER, and 
compared then with M. Notovich’s yellow-back, will be struck with 
the local colouring and realism of the one and the artificial and 
patchwork character of the other. Still Madame Blavatsky does 
not claim to have obtained the knowledge herself on the spot, but 
to have had it communicated to her by post from some of her corres- 
pondents. 

But Professor Max Miiller seems to have but the haziest idea of 
what the woman he criticizes so freely has written, for he says: 

‘“Madame Blavatsky, if I remember rightly, never even pre- 
tended to have received Tibetan manuscripts, or, if she had, neither 
she nor Mr. Sinnett have ever seen fit to publish either the text or 
an English translation of these treasures.” 

But that is just what Madame Blavatsky has done, as everyone 
but Prof. Max Miiller knows. The two volumes of Zhe Secret Doc- 
trine are based on a translation of the text of certain stanzas and of 
the native commentaries on these stanzas. Zhe Voice of the Stlence 
claims to be a translation of three fragments from Zhe Book of the 
Golden Precepts. It seems almost too absurd to have to set this down 
in refutation of the above accusation, but such is the misrepresenta- 
tion that one who has spent the long years of his life in the pursuit 
of the ideal of accurate scholarship, unconsciously permits himself 
in dealing with what is the most misunderstood of all movements. 
Not, however, that Madame Blavatsky ever claimed to be a Tibetan, 
Chinese or Sanskrit scholar, but her friends knew these languages, 
and spoke them, and translated them into their English and hers. 

This is Mdme. Blavatsky’s own account of these translations, 
and it is by far the most simple of all the hypotheses, and demands 
less of imagination than the suppositions made by her critics. We 
should be only too glad for any Orientalist to give an honest opinion 
on these matters, but so far they have all shirked the subject. But, 
says the Professor: 
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“That there are Mahatmas in India and Tibet no one would 
venture to deny. The only doubt is whether these real Mahatmas 
know, or profess to know, anything beyond what they can, and what 
we can, learn from their sacred literature.” 

This is, at any rate, a great admission and one that would hardly 
have been made a short time ago. The claim, however, is that the 
west has of got all the sacred records to refer to. In proof of this we 
are given Zhe Stanzas of Dzyan and fragments from Zhe Book of the 
Golden Precepts. ‘These translations are grand and unique of their 
kind. If the Professor can show that they are taken from the 
canons of scriptures known to Western Orientalists, we shall owe 
him a debt of gratitude, and raise a fund to have the rest of the 
texts translated. If he can show that they are mere patchwork 
from the known sacred books, we shall also be grateful, for we have 
so far not been able to trace the patches, and we are more anxious 
to get at the truth than to bolster up a deception. If, on the con- 
trary, he continues to shirk the main issue, and criticize an imagi- 
nary Mdine. Blavatsky, then those who study the subject for them- 
selves cannot consider his views worthy of that consideration which 
they would be only too ready to accord to them, if he gave proof of 
a fair and impartial attempt to get to the bottom of the whole matter. 

Meanwhile we wish him health and strength for the task, if he 


will attempt it. 
* . * 


A FAIR JUDGMENT. 

Mr. Stead in the last number of Borderland has a long account 
of H. P. Blavatsky, based on Colonel Olcott’s ‘“Old Diary Leaves.” 
As of yore Mr. Stead is still a friend of the theosophical movement, 
and has intuition enough to see that its real strength is not owing 
to thaumaturgical doings but to real solid work. Thus he writes: 

“The most irate of the sceptics cannot deny, and will not dis- 
pute, the fact that the Theosophical Society exists, and that it is far 
and away the most influential of all-the associations which have 
endeavoured to popularize occultism, and that its influence is, at the 
present time, felt far and wide in many lands, and in many churches. 
The number of pledged Theosophists may be few, although it is 
probably greater than most people imagine. But the theosophical 
ideas are subtly penetrating the minds of multitudes who know 
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nothing about ‘Theosophy, and are profoundly ignorant of all the 
controversies which have raged round Mdme. Blavatsky. 

“This is eminently the case with the doctrine of reincarnation, 
and with the altered estimate which the average man is beginning 
to form of the mystic teachers and seers of India. Reincarnation 
may or may not be true. Whether true or false, it has, until the last 
decade, been almost unthinkable by the average Western. This is 
no longer the case. Multitudes who will reject it as unproved have 
learned to recognize its value as a hypothesis explaining many of 
the mysteries of human life. A few admit that there is nothing in 
reincarnation antagonistic to the doctrine of Christ, and that it is 
quite possible to hold firmly all the great verities of the Christian 
revelation, without rejecting the belief that the life of the individual, 
upon which judgment will be passed at the Great Assize, is not 
necessarily confined to the acts done between the cradle and. the 
grave, but may be an existence of which such a period is but one 
chapter in the book of life. Altogether apart from the question 
of the actual truth of the doctrine, it is indisputable that the sym- 
pathetic recognition of the possibility of reincarnation has widened 
the range of popular thought, and infused into religious speculation 
some much-needed charity. And this, which is unquestionably a 
great achievement, will ever be associated with the name of Madame 
Blavatsky. 

“Still more remarkable has been the success with which this 
remarkable woman has succeeded in driving into the somewhat 
wooden head of the Anglo-Saxon the conviction—long ago arrived 
at by a select circle of students and Orientalists, of whom Prof. 
Max Miiller may be said to be the most distinguished living repre- 
sentative—that the East is—in matters of religious and metaphysical 
speculation—at least entitled to claim as much respect as the West. 
That indeed is stating it very mildly. ‘The snub-nosed Saxons,’ 
as Disraeli used to love to describe the race which made him Prime 
Minister, are learning somewhat of humility and self-abasement 
before the races whom, by use of material force, they have reduced 
to vassalage. 

“Down to quite recent times the average idea of the average 
Englishman—notwithstanding all the books of all our pundits—has 
been that the Hindoos were benighted and ignorant pagans, whom 
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it was charity to subdue, and a Christian duty to try to convert. 
To-day, even the man in the street has some faint glimmering of 
the truth that these Asiatics whom he despises are, in some respects, 
able to give him points and still leave him far behind. ‘The Eastern 
Sage who told Professor Hensoldt that the West studied the stomach, 
whereas the East studied the soul, expressed strongly a truth which 
our people are only beginning to assimilate. We are learning at 
least to respect the Asiatics, and in many things to sit at their feet. 
And in this great transformation, Madame Blavatsky again figures 
as the leading thaumaturgist. She and those whom she trained have 
bridged the chasm between the materialism of the West and the occult-: 
ism and metaphysics of the East. They have extended the pale of 
human brotherhood, and have compelled us to think, at least, of a 
conception of an all-embracing religion, with wider bases than those 
of which the reunionists of Christendom have hitherto dreamed. 
‘These two achievements, even if they stood alone, would have 
made Madame Blavatsky notable among the leaders and moulders of 
this generation. But they did not stand alone. Perhaps even more 
important was the impetus which she gave to the revival of the 
doctrine of the continuity of existence beyond the grave, and the 
divine justice which enforces the law of moral responsibility, un- 
thwarted and uninterrupted by death. In an age when materialism 
has entrenched itself in the churches, she made men realize that the 
things which are seen are but temporal and evanescent, and that it 
is the things which are unseen which alone are eternal. ‘The 
future life,’ which had become a mere phrase to many, has acquired 
a fresh and awful significance, and the essential spirituality of man 
has been asserted with no uncertain sound in the midst of a carnal 


and material civilization.” 
* 
* * 


“MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND IN WHOM I TRUSTED.” 

Just as we go to press a series of articles, making a most indis- 
criminate and vicious onslaught on several of our friends and col- 
leagues, is being published in Zhe Westminster Gazette. We are 
deeply sorry to have to inform our readers that the inspirer of this 
attack is W. R. Old, who witnessed the passing away of H. P. 
Blavatsky. Virulence and misrepresentation can, however, only 
defeat their own ends. 
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THE AWAKENING TO THE SELF. 


SHANKARACHARYVA’S ATMA BODHA. 


THIS awakening to the Self is recorded for those whose inner 
darkness has been worn away by strong effort, who have reached rest- 
fulness, from whom passion has departed, who seek perfect Freedom. 

Among all causes, wisdom is the only cause of perfect Free- 
dom; as cookery without fire, so perfect Freedom cannot be accom- 
plished without wisdom. 

Works cannot destroy unwisdom; as these two are not contra- 
ries; but wisdom destroys unwisdom, as light the host of darkness. 

At first wrapped in unwisdom, when unwisdom is destroyed the 
pure Self shines forth of itself, like the radiant sun when the clouds 
have passed. 

When life that was darkened by unwisdom is made clear by the 
coming of wisdom, unwisdom sinks away of itself, as when water 
is cleared by astringent juice. 

This world is like a dream, crowded with loves and hates; in 
its own time it shines like a reality; but on awaking it becomes 
unreal. 

This passing world shines as real, like the silver imagined in a 
pearl shell, as long as the Eternal is not known, the secondless sub- 
stance of all. 

In the real conscious Self, the all-penetrating everlasting per- 
vader, all manifested things exist, as all bracelets exist in gold. 

Just like the ether, the Lord of the senses, the Radiant, clothed 
in many vestures, seems divided because these are divided, but is 
beheld as one when the vestures are destroyed. 

Through this difference of vesture, race, name, and home are 
attributed to the Self, as difference of taste and colour to pure water. 

Built up of fivefold-mingled elements through accumulated 
works is the physical vesture, the place where pleasure and pain are 
tasted. 
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Holding the five life-breaths, mind, reason, and the ten per- 
ceiving and acting powers, formed of unmingled elements, is the 
subtle vesture, the instrument of enjoyment. 

Formed through the beginningless, ineffable error of separate- 
ness, is the causal vesture. One should hold the Self to be different 
from these three vestures. 

In the presence of the five veils, the pure Self seems to share 
their nature; like a crystal in the presence of blue tissues. 

The pure Self within should be wisely discerned from the veils 
that surround it, as rice by winnowing, from husk and chaff. 

Though ever all-present, the Self is not everywhere clearly 
beheld; let it shine forth in pure reason like a reflection in a pure 
mirror. 

The thought of difference arises through the vestures, the 
powers, mind, reason, and nature; but one must find the Self, the 
witness of all this being, the perpetual king. 

Through the busy activity of the powers, the Self seems busy; 
as the moon seems to course through the coursing clouds. 

The vestures, powers, mind, and reason move in their paths 
under the pure consciousness of the Self, as people move to and 
fro in the sunshine. 

The qualities of vestures, powers, and works are attributed to 
the spotless Self through undiscernment, as blue to the pure sky. 

Through unwisdom, the mental vesture’s actorship is attributed 
to the Self, as the ripple of the waves to the moon reflected in a 
lake. 

Passion, desire, pleasure, pain move the mind; but when the 
mind rests in deep sleep they cease; they belong to the mind, not to 
the Self. 

Shining is the sun’s nature; coldness, the water’s; heat, the 
fire’s; so the Self’s nature is Being, Consciousness, Bliss, perpetual 
spotlessness. 

The Self lends Being and Consciousness, and mind lends 
activity. When these two factors are joined together by undiscern- 
ment, there arises the feeling that “I perceive.” k 

The Self never changes; and mind of itself cannot perceive; 
but the Self through error believes itself to be the habitual doer 
and perceiver. 
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The Self is believed to be the habitual life, as a rope is believed 
to be a snake; and thus fear arises. But when it is known that “I 
ain not the habitual life but the Self” then there can be no more fear. 

The Self alone lights up the mind and powers, as a flame lights 
up ajar. ‘The Self can never be lit by these dull powers. 

In the knowledge of the Self, there is no need that it should be 
known by anything else. A light does not need another light; it 
shines of itself. ’ 

Putting all veils aside, saying, “‘It is not this! it is not this!” 
one must find the real unity of the habitual Self and the Supreme 
Self, according to the words of wisdom. 

All outward things, the vestures and the rest, spring from un- 
wisdom; they are fugitive as bubbles. One must find the change- 
less, spotless, ‘‘I am the Eternal.” 

As I am other than these vestures, not mine are their birth, 
weariness, suffering, dissolution. I am not bound by sensuous 
objects, for Self is separate from the powers of sense. 

As I am other than mind, not mine are pain, rage, hate, and 
fear. The Self is above the outward life and mind, according to 
the words of wisdom. 

From this Self come forth the outward life and mind, and all 
the powers; from the Self come ether, air, fire, the waters, and 
earth upholder of all. 

Without quality or activity, everlasting, free from doubt, stain- 
less, changeless, formless, ever free am I the spotless Self. 

Like, ether, outside and inside all, I am unmoved; always all- 
equal, pure, unstained, spotless, unchanged. 

The ever-pure lonely one, the partless bliss, the secondless, 
truth, wisdom, endless, the Supreme Eternal; this am I. 

Thus the steadily-held remembrance that “I am the Eternal” 
takes away all unwisdom, as the healing essence stills all pain. 

In solitude, passionless, with powers well-ruled, let him be 
intent on the one, the Self, with no thought but that endless one. 

The wise through meditation immersing all outward things in 
the Self, should be intent on that only Self, spotless as shining 
ether. 

Cids 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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FEELING himself, his own low self the whole; 
When he by sacred sympathy might make 

The whole one self. Self, that no alien knows! 
Self, far diffused as fancy’s wing can travel! 
Self, spreading still! oblivious of its own, 

Yet all of all possessing.—COLERIDGE. 


How familiar to every child born of Christian parents is the 
phrase, ‘“‘God created the world out of nothing 
belief, the reason cannot grasp it; it is absurd and therefore pertains 
to the domain of faith. Cvedo guia absurdum! And yet I was told 
by a Jesuit father that it was a “‘postulate of pure reason”; that as I 
was a rational being and had heard the truth, it was nothing but the 
obstinacy of my heart that prevented my acceptance of the dogima, 
and for that same obduracy I was rightly and properly condemned 
to Hell. I thought that it was the obduracy and uncharitableness 
of someone else’s heart that so condemned me, and departed less of 
a “Christian” of that kind than ever. 

Nevertheless there is good in the dogina, for good and evil are 
hidden in all things. The good in it is that the human soul shrinks ° 
from admitting anything else than God in the boundless fields of 
being. Nothing but God. And the universe, what of that? 
“Verily God created it.” But how? “Out of nothing—but him- 
self,” methinks I hear the small voice whisper. 

The dogma of “creation out of nothing” has its good side, for 
it is an attempt, when rightly understood, to bring home to the un- 
instructed mind the great truth that deity in its own nature does not 
perform the function of a fabricator, that its “‘creations” are those of 
will, transcendent and spiritual, and that the “creatures” of its 
divine creation in their turn carry out the behests of the divine will, 
and emanate and fabricate, build and fashion, the wondrous fabric 


”Y 


It is a matter of 


of the universe. 
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The evil side of the doctrine is the use made of it by an ignorant 
priesthood to dwarf the human mind by ever imposing upon its 
natural questionings the dull weight of an unintelligible dogma, 
which crushes its sprouting life and terrifies the half-awakened 
intelligence with the nightmare of a vengeful deity that punishes 
every timid turning of the soul to higher light. 

Fortunately, however, there has been, long before this curious 
priest-made dogma (for it is not to be found in the scriptures) was 
invented, and there still is, another view of the matter which avoids 
the Scylla and Charybdis of the extremes which I have pointed out 
above 


a view which supplies a golden mean or passage-way along 
which the soul can sail in safety. 

In the Vedic scriptures the Eternal is said to have thought the 
universe out of himself, by the self-emanative power of self-contem- 
plation. In other words, the Supreme Being evolved or created 
the universe out of himself; that is to say, that deity is both the 
efficient and material cause of the universe. 

Many commentaries have been written upon the Vedas, and the 
habit of some of them is to argue out the great statements in the 
original scriptures, bringing forward objection after objection. In 
fact, in the commentaries, there is a familiar dramatic character who 
is always turning up, called the objector. ‘‘How then can it be 
possible,” interrupts the objector, ‘‘that God can be both the mate- 
rial and efficient cause? The potter makes his pots out of clay. 
The potter is not the same as the clay; the efficient and material 
causes are not the same person. ‘The potter does not make the pot 
out of himself.” And then the writer of the commentary replies, 
using a simile found in the sacred scripture itself, ““Even as the 
spider spins its thread out of itself and withdraws it again, so this 
universe is spun out of the Supreme and is again withdrawn.” It 
is, however, carefully stated that a simile must not be confounded 
with an identity. The Supreme does not weave the garment of the 
universe out of himself in precisely the same manner as the spider 
spins its web, but the simile of the spider is, at any rate, a nearer 
approach to the reality than the crude analogy of the potter. 

The ideas of a spider and of a web are found over and over 
again in the sacred books of the Hindus; so much so that it is 
borne in upon the mind of the careful reader that such a frequent 
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simile must correspond to a very important fact in nature. But 
there is another simile that is even more graphic. It is the figure 
of the chrysalis and the butterfly, of the silkworm and the cocoon. 
And here let me quote one passage out of many which will give you 
a foretaste of what this essay designs to treat of. 

The vast Indian epic, called the Mahabharata or Great War, 
is many times larger than the Iliad of the Greeks, and its epic dress 
is only the setting for long religious and philosophical discourses. 
One of its great divisions or books is called the Book of Peace, and 
one of the sub-divisions of this Book is entitled, the Book of the 
Laws of Freedom. In it we read as follows: 


“As the silkworm spinning its cocoon shuts in itself on every 
side in every way by means of its self-made threads, even so the soul, 
though in reality it transcends all attributes, invests itself on every 
side with attributes [and thus deprives itself of freedom].” (Sec. 
ccciv.) 

This cannot but remind us of the graceful myth of Psyche 
among the Greeks. Psyche, the soul, painted and sculptured with 
butterfly wings—the soul that wings its joyful flight from the 
chrysalis of the body—is a figure so innate with life and beauty that 
the mind is at once held captive by the sweet graciousness of so fair 
a conceit. 

Let us next turn to another ancient book, fragments of which 
are given by H. P. Blavatsky, where we shall find the same idea 
of a web and its spinning. One of the Stanzas of Dzyan runs as 
follows: 

“Father-Mother spin a Web, whose upper end is fastened to 
Spirit, the Light of the One Darkness, and the lower one to its 
shadowy end, Matter; and this Web is the Universe, spun out of the 
Two Substances made in One.” 


Father-Mother is the graphic name for the Eternal when viewed 
as emanating the universe out of its own essence. Spirit and 
Matter are names for the modes of its existence as viewed by little 
men. Spirit is that Light of which the author of the Book of 
Genesis speaks as created by the divine fiat that willed “let there be 
light.” It is the Light of the One Darkness, because Spirit is the 
brightest light that the inner eye of man can bear; and yet beyond 
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this the intuition declares there is that which transcends even this 
most glorious light, but upon which no mortal can look and live, 
for to see it he must become immortal. And this is, therefore, 
darkness to mortal gaze, and so is not inappropriately termed the 
One Darkness. So, then, Father-Mother spins the web of the uni- 
verse out of the two substances, Spirit and Matter, which really are 
not two in essence but one, for they are Father-Mother essentially. 

In this connection it is hardly necessary to remind the reader of 
the words put into the mouth of the Erdgeist by the genius of 
Goethe: 

“Thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou see’st Him by.” 

This garment of God is the universe. The loom of the Erd- 
geist roars as the shuttles fly on their cyclic journey back and forth; 
but their roaring is no chaotic cacophony, but the ‘harmonious 
song” of the “spheres.” 

It may be useful to remark here that with regard to the idea of 
a cocoon (for the garment or web is ever spheroidal), the symbol of 
an egg, or embryonic germ, 1s an index of the same idea, and its 
frequent occurrence in the old religions is because of the marvellous 
manner in which so universal a phenomenon in nature shadows 
forth the manner of the inner workings of the creative energy. 

Yet one more instance of the same idea, this time from the 
hieroglyphics of ancient Khem. Several of the inscriptions on the 
tombs of the kings in the ancient sacred city of Thebes have been 
translated by Edouard Naville, the French Egyptologist, and em- 
bodied in his book, La Letanie du Solel. A few sentences dealing 
with the present subject, together with M. Naville’s excellent com- 
mentary, were translated in the May number of LUCIFER of this 
year, under the heading, ‘‘The Gods and their Dwellings.” Speak- 
ing of T’eb Temt, the term for the Supreme Being in these old 
records, M. Naville writes: 

“He is a being enclosed in an envelope, which is neither a 
sphere nor an egg, but more closely resembling the latter. The 
symbol which represents the envelope Teb has exactly the shape of 
the cocoon of the silkworm. ‘This is, no doubt, the origin of the 
tradition handed on to us by Eusebius, which attributes the form of 
® to the universe.” 
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It would be easy to multiply quotations and produce much 
evidence of the frequency of this idea in ancient scriptures, but 
sufficient has been said to warrant a fuller exposition than if the 
conception were of very rare occurrence. 

Now, the study of the allegorical descriptions of creation and 
the origin of the universe that are found in every scripture, would 
be of only minor importance if they had but a remote bearing on 
human affairs. If primordial processes and the development of 
long series of hierarchies are simply to serve as a pretext for airy 
metaphysical speculation, they can only be of interest for a very 
limited class of minds. If, on the other hand, the processes of the 
great world are directly applicable to the processes of the little 
world, if the history of the universe is also the history of man, then 
the study of such processes is of very vital interest to us, for they 
teach us the history of the spirit and soul in man, and so wean him 
from the illusion that he is a mere body, and the powers of man 
only such as the physical body will permit him to wield. We have 
all heard the trite old aphorism, commonly called Hermetic, ‘‘as 
above so below,” and some have met with it elsewhere and have 
learned to realize its truth, for it helps the solution of the great 
problem of life in a manner that no other method will. Analogy of 
processes and the great fact that man is potentially deity, that “this 
is that,” as the grand logion of the Vedas has it, is the only means 
whereby a solution of the problem can be attempted; and a religion 
or a philosophy, or a science that neglects this central fact ends no- 
where but in confusion. As the Aathopanishad (II. iv. 10) has it: 
“What verily is here below that is there; what is there is likewise 
here.” ‘That is to say, what is true of the universe is true of man, 
what is true of man is true of the universe; what is true of little 
man, the little world, is true of the heavenly man, the great world. 

Let us, then, bear this in mind and apply it to the subject in 
hand, our ‘‘web of destiny.” The web of destiny is not one but 
three, not single but threefold, for are there not three worlds? The 
threads of the web are gross, subtle, and subtler than subtle, for is 
not man spirit, soul and body? And is not maz God, did he but 
know it? There is but one Self “hidden in the heart of all crea- 
tures.” It is the bodies that make the Self seem different, for it zs 
one for all. ‘These bodies are webs of destiny, self-evolved, self- 
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woven. There are those who think that man is but his physical 
body; not so say the scriptures. The seers of truth speak of man 
as spirit, soul and body, and the wisest say that the Self is beyond. 
In man, the Self is enwrapped, and yet not really enwrapped—for 
all words are incapable of truly stating the mystery—in a spiritual 
body or spirit, in a psychic body or soul, and in a physical body; 
three webs of destiny, or, if you prefer it, one web of triple texture. 
The spiritual, psychic and material vestures clothe the Self in a 
triple disguise that produces this seeming separateness which is 
called the ‘‘ great heresy” by those who know the Self. The Vedantie 
psychologists call them the gross, subtle and causal vestures or dis- 
guises, and the early Christian mystics, the so-called Gnosties, 
classified mankind into the Hylics, Psychics and Pneumatics. ‘These 
Greek names signified that men were to be distinguished according 
to the bonds in which they were bound, according to the error in 
which they were plunged, for Hyle means matter, and Psyche soul, 
aud Pneuma spirit. 

But these vestures are living vestures, for there is the material 
life, and the psychic life, and the spiritual life; three oceans of life 
and consciousness, and yet not three but one, for they are the Self. 
For what is more precious to man than life; what does he cling to 
with such desperation? He clings to the Self, for life is the Self. 
Through life alone can we have some conception of God here in 
this world. Life is God. 

And so we have three bodies and three lives, the habitual or 
material life, the emotional or psychic life, and the intuitional or 
spiritual life, and yet all is one—the Self. Here we have the seven- 
fold nature of the Esoteric Philosophy, so much talked of and so 
little understood; and yet it is a natural classification, an unavoid- 


able classification. It is by what the Vedantins call the ‘false attri-. 


bution” of the Self to the gross vesture or physical body that the 

‘“waking” consciousness, or habitual life, is experienced; by the 

false attribution of the Self to the subtle vesture, or psychic body, 

that the ‘‘dreaming” consciousness, or emotional life, is sensed; and 

by the false attribution of the Self to the causal vesture, or spiritual 

body, that the ‘‘deep sleeping” consciousness, or noetic life, is en- 
- 19 66 


joyed. Now these terms ‘‘deep sleeping,” “dreaming” and “waking” 
are very inadequate, and are only the reflections or memories of the 
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three great lives, or states of consciousness, in our small brains. 
For what we call dream is only a memory, and what we call deep 
sleep is only a reminiscence, a vague feeling, that we have slept ill 
or well. These three states appear to us in our normal consciousness 
as waking and dreaming and deep sleep; but there is a waking 
consciousness appropriate to each of the three bodies of man, and 
a dreaming state, and one of so-called deep sleep; and beyond all is 
the “fourth,” the ‘‘peace that passeth all understanding.” 

Here below in this world we are wrapped round in a triple 
vesture, for all things centre together here in the battlefield of good 
and evil. The triple ‘“‘carapace of selfhood” imprisons and con- 
fines us. 

In the “interspace,” or ‘‘middle distance,” there are but two 
vestures, if complete severance from physical bonds can be achieved ; 
but if not, the shadows cast by the blackness of the sins committed 
in the body are reflected into the world of the soul and accompany 
it on its passage through the “‘hall of learning.” 

In the highest world there is but one, the vesture of causation; 
and in this ‘‘heaven-world” the disciple learns the past and future. 
They say the wise ones can separate these three vestures at will, can 
assume and lay them aside, for the Self strides through the three 
worlds in the twinkling of an eye. 

The mystics of the early days of the Christian era, now con- 
demned as heretics, knew of these sacred things and understood the 
meaning of the outward rites and symbols. Thus they called those 
who had no thought for anything but the body and its pleasures the 
“dead.” These were the Hylics, the “‘sepulchres,” for they were in- 
deed dead to higher things; such men and women were naturally with- 
out the community of real “Christians”; not placed without by any 
man-made ordinances, but naturally outside the ‘‘church” or assem- 
bly of saints. For to enter therein they had to “‘rise from the dead” 
and be baptized. ‘This baptism was no outer form; the outer form 
was but a symbol. It was a real natural process open to all men, 
not to be given by favouritism, not to be withheld by mortal hands. 
And there were two great baptisms, the lesser and the greater. The 
baptism of water and the baptism of fire or of the holy spirit. 
These were the lesser and the greater mysteries that we hear of 
among the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Persians and elsewhere. For 
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what is the baptism of water? We know what water is here on 
earth; but just as the ‘‘dreaming” state is but a memory and reflec- 
tion of the true state of the soul in our waking consciousness, so is 
the water of the earth a reflection of the true water of nature. 
‘‘On my soul, gentlemen, ye have never seen the true earth,” says 
Eugenius Philalethes, and he might have added, ‘‘On my soul, good 
friends, ye have never seen the true water of life.” For this water 
is the ocean of soul-life, the ‘‘astral” ocean, that causes the soul- 
sight to live. It was only when the pilgrim had learned to put on 
his subtle vesture at will and was “doused” into the waters of the 
ocean of pure astral light and life, that he was indeed baptized with 
water. And yet these were but the lesser inysteries. Those who 
were illumined by this za/sra/ initiation were called Psychics. But 
the greater mysteries pertained to the perfect, the just. The bap- 
tism of fire was the reception of the spiritual influx of divine light 
and life. The breath of the Holy Spirit (air) vivified and energized 
their spiritual bodies, and thus they were called Pneumatics. 

Beyond these greater mysteries, transcendent and unspeakable 
as they are said to be, there was something grander and greater and 
more wondrous. Beyond the three states is the ‘“‘fourth”; the Self, 
the Father, is ever waiting on the threshold for his children. It is 
the mystery of the At-one-ment, the baptism of blood, when the 
very life and essence of deity is given that man may be one with the 
Highest. Pity it is that these high things are so degraded in our 
age. But we are in the mire and must make the best of it. 

Let us now return to our three vestures, the karmic webs that 
we have woven for our weal and woe. The third depends on the 
second, and the second on the first. ‘The physical body is the pro- 
duct of the psychic, and the psychic of the spiritual. Or in other 
words, the gross vesture is “precipitated” through the force-mould 
of the psychic vesture, by means of the character and experience 
stored up in the spiritual vesture. Each vesture has its appropriate 
life-span. ‘The ‘‘shadow-man” lives longer than the physical, it may 
be but a few years, it may be centuries, for its life-span is as variable 
as that of the physical vesture, though its normal life is of greater 
length. But both these life-cycles are governed by the great life- 
cycle of the spiritual body. The gross and subtle bodies have their 
root in the causal. ‘This is the perennial root living throughout the 
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“eternity.” On this ‘“‘all the worlds depend,” as the scripture saith, 
or in other words, from it grow all the bodies, gross and subtle, that 
serve as vestures for the reincarnating lord. And seeing that these 
psychic and physical bodies sprout forth from it and die down into 
it, as the summer and winter of its great year cause the warm life 
now to be breathed forth and then to be withdrawn, it needs must 
be that all causation rests with it; that it is the karmic storehouse 
of all that each man was, is, and will be; that (to use another simile), 
it is the very “book of the recording angel.” It is because of this 
that the whole past of a man surrounds him on every side; it is 1m- 
pressed on his psychic vesture (the sidereal or astral man), for it is 
the “‘influence of the stars”; it is stamped upon his physical frame 
and features. But these ‘‘stars” are not the stars of heaven, and 
the predictions of astrologists and cheiromantists and the rest are 
based on a correspondence and not on a reality. ‘True astrology 
deals with something higher. 

Nor need we go further than the mythology of the Book of 
Genesis to gain a conviction of the truth of this triple nature of 
man. For there is first the man made in the “image” of God, and 
then the Adam of ‘“‘red-earth,” who dwelt in Paradise, no physical 
region as we now understand the word. The paradisiacal body is 
the soul, and not until man is cast out of Paradise, does God lastly 
fashion for him his “coat of skin.” Only when man is born into 
physical life is he clad in the gross vesture of the material body. 
Can anyone be so foolish as to think that God actually made for 
Adam and Eve garments from the skins of animals wherewith to 
clothe them? Let us leave such crudities to the uninstructed con- 
gregations of our “‘little Bethels,” and proceed to see whether it is 
possible for man to escape from the triple web of his destiny; and 
how the passivity of the three great oceans of life may be changed 
into the activity of the three great lights; and how that the triple- 
tongued flame may burst forth and destroy the webs and join the 
ineffable Grand Master, the Fire Self. 


> 


G. R. S. MEAD. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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APMASTERY OF OCCULT ARTS: 


[The following is translated from the Russian of N.S. Leskoff, 
and forms only an episode in his most interesting article on the 
“Russian Demonomaniacs.” Petr Mogila, referred to in the article, 
was a great ecclesiastic in the south of Russia about the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and the founder of the first great college 
in Kieff. The readers of LucrFER will probably be interested to 
know that H. P. B. strongly desired to get his ‘Great Book.” In 
1888 her nephew found it for her in St. Petersburg, but the book 
cost about four hundred roubles, and she could not afford to buy it. 
—TRANSLATOR. | 


FATHER BOGOLEP was a man of about fifty. He was born in 
the lowly condition of a serf, and the professions he embraced at the 
various epochs of his eventful life have been many. He has been a 
counting clerk in the office of a rich landlord and serf owner; he 
has been a merchant; has been a farmer, and, later on, a monk of 
high degree. 

However, at the time I made his acquaintance, some twenty 
years ago, he was not only compelled to leave the monastery, but 
even deprived of his clerical dignity, and put down in the police 
books as a “bourgeois” of an insignificant small town in the en- 
virons of St. Petersburg. Notwithstanding this drawback in his 
worldly career, he still wore:a cap and a loose black garment of 
monkish pattern. He said he was engaged ‘‘in endless wrestling 
with the spirit of sublunar wickedness.” 

The devils tortured him, but at the same time obeyed ne 
His life was spent in pilgrimages to all kinds of places of reputed 
holiness, and in visits to households where he knew he could find a 
wretched woman stricken with ‘“‘demoniac hiccuping,” “‘demoniac 
singing,” and various other nervous trifles. 

‘Between ime and ¢iem”—Father Bogolép used to say—‘there 
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always is strife, battle, war to the bitterend. Weare always gnash- 
ing our teeth at each other. They gnash at me, I gnash at them, 
but who will be the victor at the end is impossible as yet to predict.” 

Such was the sombre avocation of Father Bogolép. 

Father Bogolép was a small man; the vegetation of his beard 
and head was uncommonly scarce; his forehead large and protrud- 
ing, his eyes grey, with a strange dry glitter in them. In short, 
his looks did not.amount to much. ‘The first impression he made 
on one was decidedly of a repulsive character; then one got in- 
terested in him, then tired and bored. Many were the places where 
he intended to settle down with a view to the “salvation of his 
soul.” Moscow, with its convents of Saint Sergé, Kieff, Pochaeff, 
Solovki on the White Sea, and Mount Athos on the Archipelago— 
he tried them all but stayed nowhere. At last he came back to 
St. Petersburg with the intention of giving himself up entirely 
to exorcism. Many archbishops and other high ecclesiastics knew 
him personally. He never grumbled against any of his numerous 
late parochial or monastic superiors; though at the end of all his 
narratives he always frankly adinitted that he had been dismissed 
by one and all of them, thanks to calumnies and false rumours. 
But the calumniators, in their turn, were not to be condemned, or 
even roughly judged; as, in the eyes of Father Bogolép, they were 
mere tools of his one powerful enemy, Satan. Archbishops, archi- 
mandrites, priors, as well as the monastic ‘‘small beer,” who never 
missed an opportunity of playing tricks on Father Bogolép, merely 
“‘danced to the tune” of a malicious, ever-watchful artist, but only 
the “artist”—read ‘‘the evil one”—was to be made responsible for 
it all. And no wonder /e was so down upon Father Bogolép, for 
was not Father Bogolép the thrice happy possessor of the big book 
of Petr Mogila, filled with all kinds of exorcisms, and did not Father 
Bogolép make the whole Inferno perfectly wretched and miserable 
by means of this book? Many a humble slave of the Lord was rid 
of his own particular “devil,” thanks to Father Bogolép, and in the 
records of his soul-freeing practice there even existed a certain nun 
who was happily freed by him from a whole triad of devils—the 
devil of drink, the devil of unchastity, and the devil of vagrancy. 

Father Bogolép had the unfortunate habit of so formulating his 
narratives that they always had the flavour of impudent and bold 
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lies; but the listeners soon got accustomed to it, and listened with a 
growing curiosity, so much the more as the personality of the nar- 
rator was altogether out of the common, and that a sudden glimmer 
of truth was not unusual in the general tangle of conscious and un- 
conscious fiction. 

When Father Bogolép called forth the three devils of the above 
mentioned nun, these ‘‘rascals” jumped out and sat on the border of 
a water jug. At first they all looked like ‘“‘steam,” were thin and 
hardly visible, then they got ‘‘solidified” and began to play ‘‘dirty 
tricks.” Especially the devil of unchastity. His tricks were of 
such a description that their equal is not to be found even among 
the utterances of witches, tortured by inquisition. 

“It was getting quite unbearable,” said Father Bogolép. ‘The 
dirty imp waving his paws at me and sending waves of unchaste 
desires upon me, and all my limbs ablaze with impurity, and the 
nun asleep, with her lips parted and as red as a ripe cherry. Hardly 
any power of resistance was left in me.” 

But Father Bogolép went on reading. 

And so he read on until he came to “the ninth prayer.”. The 
ninth prayer, he said, was fatal; and I have something to say on the 
subject, out of my own experience. At this point there is generally 
no end to the devils’ ingenuity. Here begins a regular struggle for 
dear life. The devils started throwing all manner of unclean things 
at Father Bogolép. But when the brave Bogolép, ‘‘covered with 
them from head to foot,” nevertheless finished reading the ninth 
prayer, all the three devils got up and said: 

“You have proved the strongest; but henceforward you shall 
have no peace, you shall not be permitted to settle anywhere.” 

On this they left. As to him, he finished reading, put out the 
taper with ‘“‘due ceremony,” and felt satisfied. But lo! about five 
o’clock in the morning he was suddenly awakened by two old nuns 
of the high circle to behold himself, to his “utter astonishment and 
despair,” side by side with the liberated nun, who was still sweetly 
asleep. Needless to say, Father Bogolép found no difficulty in 
understanding whose work it all was; and immediately after this 
heard ‘infernal laughter in the air regions.” ‘This was the first 
instance of the devils’ revenge. But certainly the devil of un- 
chastity casts his glamour on everyone, and no one would believe 
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Father Bogolép was his innocent victim. Without saying a word, 
they sent him away to another monastery, where his endeavours to 
save his soul grew still more serious, but “the rest of the brother- 
hood unfortunately hated him from the first.” 

“They never even gave a thought to polite manners, but said 
from the very first day: ‘And so you can do miracles, can you? You 
chase away evil spirits, but before long you yourself shall be chased 
from this monastery!’” 

And so he was. 

He began wandering from one convent to another until at last 
he got in such a tangle of devils’ tricks that he was compelled to 
abandon his holy state of a God-loving monk and was degraded to 
the state of a bourgeois. He said this was a ‘“‘mere nothing,” easily 
explained to anyone who would listen; but the brotherhood that 
rose against him on this particular occasion would not listen—all 
owing to the revengeful spirit of the devils who, on this occasion, 
were all following the lead of the devil of vagrancy. But a still 
more puzzling mishap occurred to him in the house of a certain 
landowner, where Father Bogolép was invited to exorcise evil ones 
who just at the time were in the possession of all the harriers and 
the greyhounds on the premises. 

At that time Father Bogolép was in the midst of one of his 
numerous exile episodes. The devil of vagrancy was killing him, 
making him wander with no hope of stopping or rest. But most 
probably the torturer was also getting sick of this wretched pretence 
of life, and was proposing to deliver Father Bogelép into the hands 
of another of his comrades. The poor hermit was walking, sore at 
heart, from a monastery into which he was not admitted, seeking 
another, which he most probably would not be permitted to enter 
either. His way lay through woods, then across fields, and Father 
Bogolép lost his way. Wherever he looked there was nothing but 
grass to be seen, tall, rich grass; and at last the very traces of a path 
disappeared. On all sides nothing but grass and sky. 

Whether it all was real or only appeared to be so to Father 
Bogolép, owing to the devil, I don’t know, but I write down his 
narrative exactly as iny memory preserved it. 

Father Bogolép was perishing. Twice the day changed into 
night, but there was no getting out of this wondrous grass. Weari- 
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ness, hunger, thirst, were rapidly leading him into utter exhaustion, 
and, when he slept, he heard laughter, and ‘“‘someone was mockingly 
nodding his head at him from behind.” All this time he had no 
nourishment but hardened, overgrown leaves of sorrel. He was 
about to “curse the day of his birth,’ when he suddenly heard a bird 
giving him bad counsel. He crawled in the grass to the bird, caught 
it, broke its neck, stripped it of its feathers, and, forgetting his 
monastic vows, devoured it raw, and without salt. And no sooner 
had he thus polluted himself than he saw a moving spot in the 
distance, which proved after awhile to be a gentleman’s huntsman. 
They entered into a conversation; the huntsman gave the monk 
soe strong liquor to drink and readily offered to show him the 
right way. On the way, the huntsman told the monk how he had 
to ride to a distant village in order to fetch someone skilful in the 
treatment of sick dogs, as some stray dog had bitten all his master’s 
costly hounds that were trained to hunt bears. 

“Whether these hounds are mad or not,” continued the hunter, 
‘““we don’t know, and can’t make head or tail of the business. They 
are all kept in the cellar right under our master’s house, where they 
howl and bark all the time in a perfectly frightful way; and there is 
no one to give any kind of usefuladvice. And the worst of it is that 
the cellar they are occupying leads to another, where we keep mas- 
ter’s choice wine. One of these days master must give a big feast, as 
is customary about this time of the year, but he can’t, as no one dares 
to fetch the wine. And so I have been sent to fetch a skilful man, 
but never found one, as they say in the village over there they had 
one, but he died some time ago. And now I simply dare not show 
myself to my master.” ; 

Father Bogolép listened and said: ‘‘Well, if this is all that 
troubles you, just make yourself easy. Give ime another drink from 
your bottle that my trembling legs may tread this wearisome earth 
in a gayer fashion, and at the same time put the load of your cares 
on my shoulders. I shall chase away the devil, and welcome.” * 

On hearing this, the joy of the huntsman was so great that he 
handed the whole of his bottle to his new friend, who soon drained 
it dry; never giving a thought to the discomfort of drinking while 
on his feet and actually walking. 

Soon they arrived at the village, and then at the gentleman’s 
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manor house, all adorned with beautiful porches; and no sooner did 
they catch sight of it than they heard a tremendous howling and 
whining, coming right from the basement. 

‘‘Here are our dogs,” said the huntsman, and went to announce 
the new arrival to the master. 

This is what I heard from Father Bogolép as to what followed: 

“T peeped at the dogs through a small window just above the 
ground, and saw they were many and big and restless. So I said to 
them: ‘Now, you silly pups, behave yourselves!’ They were awfully 
glad to see me, and rushed to the window, jumping on their hind 
legs and lifting their snouts to me, as if asking me to stretch out my 
hand to them. ‘The cellar was very deep; I could not reach them 
with my hand, so I took off my boots, sat down on the edge of the 
window, and hung my legs down among them. This was exactly 
what they wanted, as they immediately crowded round, jumping one 
over the other to lick my feet. On this the master came out of the 
house, moody and cross, and says he to me: ‘What are you about?’ 
‘I am giving health to the creatures,’ says I. He looked on, puzzled 
and astonished. ‘It seems to me you are drunk,’ says he. ‘No, I 
am not drunk,’ says I. ‘But you smell of wine.’ ‘Smelling of wine 
does not mean drunk.’ So he thought awhile and, ‘Right you are,’ 
says he. ‘And do you mean to say my hounds are all right?’ 
‘Now they have touched me,’ says I, ‘they are all right. Just let 
them out.’ And so the dogs were let out. And everyone loved 
me for it, dogs, men, and the master himself; and I was allowed by 
him to live on the premises wherever I liked, and to save my soul in 
whatever way I liked. So I said to him: ‘It will be good if I save 
my soul in the very cellar where the dogs were locked. First, it is 
a nice, cool place, comfortable in summer; and second, the devil that 
tortured them is still there, lurking about. I shall just put him to 
the wall, and he will have to speak out to me why it was he made 
war in this particular case, not against man, his rightful enemy, but 


against dumb creatures.’” 


N. S. LESKOFF. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CONDITIONS OF TRUE UNION: 


HARMONY results from the analogy between contraries, says 
Eliphas Lévi, and all stability is based on antagonism or polarity. 
A magnet is a magnet only by virtue of its having two opposite 
poles; without the simultaneous presence of two dissimilar bodies 
no electricity is generated. 

The Theosophical Society aspires to be a harmonious and stable 
body, and its permanence as such depends on the existence of anta- 
gonisms of opinion among its members. Uniformity of belief would 
produce a church, for a church is a body formed to uphold certain 
fixed doctrines, and difference of opinion constitutes heresy and 
leads inevitably to schism. 

But the Theosophical Society is not a church; it professes to 
uphold truth, not one particular facet of truth; and truth is many- 
sided and involves what to the shallow-iminded seem irreconcilable 
paradoxes. Hence in the Theosophical Society we must be prepared 
to find the most opposite views held by different members, a diver- 
sity of opinion which in a church would be instantly fatal, but which 
is the strength of the Society. The whole truth cannot be reflected 
in a single human mind, and its different aspects, many of them 
polar aspects, must therefore be reflected in many minds. ‘This 
circumstance is regarded by the superficial observer as a ground for 
schism, and has doubtless been for some a motive for leaving the 
Society, while for others it has been the incentive to strenuous and 
misguided attempts to bring everyone to the same way of thinking, 
and reconcile the irreconcilable. To the deep thinker, however, the 
fact that members hold antagonistic views can be no reason for their 
mutual estrangement, for it is the heart that is the true bond of 
union, not the head. 

It is a very old saw that men should be one in heart though 
legion in opinion, but like all old saws it needs to be repeated often 
and in many forms in order to be realized. The earth has a north 
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pole which is directly opposed to the south, the east antagonizes the 
west, the zenith the nadir; yet the earth does not fly into six pieces, 
for it is one in substance though diverse in polarity; on the contrary, 
this universal antagonism is a vital condition of its stability. The 
solar system has seven planets representing seven great gods or 
creative powers, all different in their character; but the fact that 
Mars is contrary to Jupiter, and Mercury to Saturn, does not in any 
way impair the harmonious working of the system, but is necessary 
thereto. In the same way members of a brotherhood of truth- 
seekers must learn to tolerate the greatest diversity and contrariety of 
opinion and reconcile it with perfect unity of heart; for, until such 
time as each member has progressed far enough to be capable of re- 
flecting the whole truth in all its aspects within his single mind, he 
must be prepared to find certain portions of it, which cannot find 
room in his mind, reflected in other people’s minds. Nor has any 
one the right to regard his own particular fragment as more valuable 
than anyone else’s. 

If two heads are better than one, and three heads better than 
two, it is because they are different and correct each other’s bias. 
There is much more hope for people who are not afraid to quarrel 
now and then with full confidence all the time in their singleness of 
heart, than for those who dare not trust themselves to differ lest 
they should alienate themselves for ever. There is also more 
security for the character that is leavened with a sense of humour 
than for the over-earnest and over-solemn temperament which mis- 
takes superficial disturbances for radical derangement. 

To borrow an illustration from Eliphas Lévi, the temple of 
truth is supported by Awo columns which, though parallel, yet stand 
apart. He who, Samson-like, tries to unite these two pillars into 
one, brings the temple down about his ears. 

This would be the fate of our Society should anyone ever suc- 
ceed in the attempt to establish uniformity of opinion therein; for he 
would thereby turn it forthwith into a church and start it on the 
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HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY. 


My sister, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, mée de Hahn, better 
known in our country under the som de plume of Radha-Bai, which 
she adopted for her writings in Russia, was a sufficiently remarkable 
person, even in these days, when striking personalities abound. 
Although her works are but little known to the general public, 
nevertheless they have given birth to a spiritual movement, to an 
organization founded on the theories therein contained which it 
pleases her disciples to allude to as “‘revelations”—I speak of the 
Theosophical Society, so well known and widely spread throughout 
America, England, India, and in a less degree throughout Europe. 

This Society was planned and founded by Madame Blavatsky, 
in the year 1875, at New York, in which city she had established 
herself—why she herself hardly knew, except that thither she was 
drawn by an irresistible attraction, inexplicable at that time to her, 
as we shall see by her letters. 

Without money, without any kind of influence or protection, 
with nothing to rely on but her indomitable courage and untiring 
energy, this truly extraordinary woman in less than four years suc- 
ceeded in attaching to herself devoted proselytes, who were ready to 
follow her to India and to cheerfully expatriate themselves; and in 
less than fifteen years she had thousands of disciples, who not only 
professed her doctrines, but who also proclaimed her ‘‘the most 
eminent teacher of our times, the sphinx of the century,” the only 
person in Europe initiated into the occult sciences of the east—they 
were, indeed, with few exceptions, ready to canonize her memory, 
had the philosophy she taught them permitted any such thing. 

There was hardly a country in which the death of H. P. Blavat- 
sky did not produce a most profound impression. All quarters of 
the globe responded, in one fashion or another, when the news 
reached them of the death of this poor Russian woman, whose only 
claim to such celebrity lay in her personal genius. For a time her 
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name rang throughout the press of the entire world. Doubtless it 
is true that more bad than good was spoken of her, but none the 
less they spoke of her, some abusing her up hill and down dale and 
loudly complaining of the injuries wrought by her; and on the other 
side twenty or so theosophical journals proclaiming her “illuminated” 
prophetess and saviour of humanity—humanity which, without the 
revelations which she had given out in her works, above all in Zhe 
Secret Doctrine, would—so they affirmed—be dragged to its doom by 
the materialistic spirit of the times. 

It is not my business to decide as to whether the truth lay with 
her friends and enthusiastic disciples or with her bitter enemies. 
My intention is simply to offer to the public some impartial family 
reminiscences and to lay before them some letters of undoubted 
interest. 

It would be easy for me to fill many volumes from the mass of 
materials which I have at my disposal; I will, however, merely 
select that which is most remarkable and weave it together with my 
own personal recollections. 

Our mother, Mdme. Héléne de Hahn, mzée Fadéew, died when 
she was twenty-seven. Notwithstanding her premature death, how- 
ever, such was the literary reputation she had already acquired, that 
she had earned for herself the name of the “‘Russian George Sand” 
—a name which was given her by Bélinsky, the best of our critics. 
At sixteen years of age she was married to Pierre de Hahn, captain 
of artillery, and soon her time was fully occupied in superintending 
the education of her three children. Héléne, her eldest daughter, 
was a precocious child, and from her earliest youth attracted the 
attention of all with whom she came in contact. Her nature was 
quite intractable to the routine demanded by her instructors, she 
rebelled against all discipline, recognized no master but her own 
good will and her personal tastes. She was exclusive, original, and 
at times bold even to roughness. 

When, at the death of our mother, we went to live with her 
relations, all our teachers had exhausted their patience with Héléne, 
who would never conform to fixed hours for lessons, but who, not- 
withstanding, astonished them by the brilliancy of her abilities, 
especially by the ease with which she mastered foreign languages 
and by her musical talent. She had the character and all the good 
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and bad qualities of an energetic boy; she loved travels and adven- 
tures and despised dangers and cared little for remonstrances. 

When her mother was dying, although her eldest daughter was 
only eleven years old, she was filled with well-founded apprehensions 
for her future, and said: 

“Ah well! perhaps it is best that I am dying, so at least I shall 
be spared seeing what befalls Héléne! Of one thing I am certain, 
her life will not be as that of other women, and that she will have 
much to suffer.” 

Truly a prophecy! 


At the age of seventeen H. P. Blavatsky married a man thrice 
her age, and some months later she left her husband in the same 
headstrong and impetuous manner in which she had married him. 
She left him under the pretext of going to live with her father, but 
before she got there she disappeared, and so successful was she in 
this that for years no one knew where she was, and we gave her up 
for dead. Her husband was the vice-governor of the province of 
Erivan, in Transcaucasia. He was in all respects an excellent man, 
with but one fault, namely, marrying a young girl who treated 
him without the least respect, and who told him quite openly before- 
hand that the only reason she had selected him from among the 
others who sought to marry her was that she would mind less 
making him miserable than anyone else. 

“Vou make a great mistake in marrying me,” she said to him 
before their marriage. ‘You know perfectly well that you are old 
enough to be my grandfather. You will make somebody unhappy, 
but it won’t be me. As for me, I am not afraid of you, but I warn 
you that it is not you who will gain anything from our union.” 

He never could say that he did not get what he had bargained 
for. 

H. P. Blavatsky passed the greater part of her youth, in fact 
almost her entire life, out of Europe. In later years she claimed to 
have lived many years in Tibet, in the Himalayas and extreme 
north of India, where she studied the Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture together with the occult sciences, so well known by the adepts, 
wise men, or Mahatmas, for whom later she had to suffer so much. 
Such, at least, is the account of her doings that she gave to us, her 
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relations, as also to her English biographer, Mr. Sinnett, the author 
of the work entitled, /czdents in the Life of Madame H. P. Blavat- 
sky. For eight years we were without any news of her. It was 
only at the expiration of ten years, the period necessary to render 
legal the separation from her husband, that Madame Blavatsky 
returned to Russia. 

After her return to Russia, she first came and settled herself in 
the Government of Pskoff, where at that time I was living with our 
father. We were not expecting her to arrive for some weeks to 
come, but, curiously enough, no sooner did I hear her ring at the 
door-bell than I jumped up, knowing that she had arrived. As it 
happened there was a party going on that evening in my father-in- 
law’s house, in which I was living. His daughter was to be married 
that very evening, the guests were seated at table and the ringing of 
the door-bell was incessant. Nevertheless I was so sure it was she 
who had arrived that, to the astonishment of everyone, I hurriedly 
rose from the wedding feast and ran to open the door, not wishing 
the servants to do so. 

We embraced each other, overcome with joy, forgetting for the 
moment the strangeness of the event. I took her at once to my 
room, and that very evening I was convinced that my sister had 
acquired strange powers. She was constantly surrounded, awake 
or asleep, with mysterious movements, strange sounds, little taps 
which ‘came from all sides—from the furniture, from the window- 
panes, from the ceiling, from the floor, and from the walls. They 
were very distinct and seemed intelligent into the bargain; they 
tapped once, and three times for “‘yes,” twice for ‘‘no.” 

My sister asked me to ask them a mental question. ‘This I did, 
selecting a question as to a fact only known to myself. I recited 
the alphabet, and the reply I received was so true and so precise 
that I was positively astounded. I had often heard talk of spirit- 
rappings, but never before had I had an opportunity of testing their 
knowledge. 

Before long the whole town was talking of the “miracles” 
which surrounded Madame Blavatsky. The not only intelligent, 
but even clairvoyant answers given by these invisible forces, which 
operated night and day, without any apparent intervention on her 
part, all round her, struck more astonishment and wonder into the 
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minds of the curious than even the movement of inanimate objects, 
which apparently gained or lost their weight, which phenomena she 
directly produced by merely fixing her eyes on the object selected. 

All these phenomena were, at the time, fully described in the 
Russian newspapers. There was no longer any peace for us, even 
in the country, where we shortly went to live, on a property which 
belonged to me; we were pursued by letters and visits. Matters 
became insupportable when, by the intervention of “‘messieurs les 
esprits,” as our father laughingly called them, was discovered the 
perpetrator of a murder committed in the neighbourhood, and the 
officers of the law became convinced believers, clamouring for mira- 
cles. It was still worse when, one fine day, Héléne began describing 
“those whom she alone saw as having formerly occupied the house,” 
and who were afterwards recognized from her descriptions by the 
old people and natives of the place as having been former lords of 
the manor and their servants, all long since dead, but of whom they 
still preserved the memory. I may as well remark that this property 
had only been mine for a few months. I had bought it in a district 
completely unknown to me, and none of us had ever before heard 
these people she described spoken of. 

My father, a man of vast intellectual power, and most learned, 
had all his life been a sceptic, a ‘‘Voltairien,” as we say in Russia. 
He was compelled by the force of circumstances to change his con- 
victions, and before long passed days and nights writing, under the 
dictation of ‘‘messieurs les esprits,” the genealogy of his ancestors 
the “gallant knights of Hahn-Hahn von Rotterhahn.” 

Ever since her return to Russia, H. P. Blavatsky was at a loss 
to explain her mediumistic condition, but at that time she by no 
means expressed the disdain and dislike for mediumship that she 
did later on. ‘Ten or twelve years later she spoke of the medium- 
istic performances of her younger days with much repugnance—in 
those days the forces at work in the phenomena were unknown and 
almost independent of her will, when once she had succeeded in 
obtaining entire mastery over them she no longer cared to recall the 
memory. But at the age of twenty-eight she had not the power of 
controlling them. . 

With reference to this the following is of interest: 

In the summer of 1860 we left the Government of Pskoff, for 
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the Caucasus, to pay a visit to our grandparents the Fadéews and 
Madame Witté, our aunt, my mother’s sister, who had not seen 
Héléne for more than eleven years. On our way there at the town 
of Zadonsk, in the Government of Voronége, we learnt that the 
Metropolitan of Kieff, the Venerable Isidore, whom we had known 
well when we were children at Tiflis, where he had been the head 
of the exarchate of St. George, happened to be in the town, passing 
through on his way to St. Petersburg, and was for the moment 
officiating in the monastery. We were most eager to see him; he 
remembered us, and sent us word to say that he would be very 
pleased to see us after mass. We made our way to the archi- 
episcopal church, but not without misgivings on my part. As we 
were on our way there, I said to my sister: 

“Do please take care that your little devils keep themselves 
quiet while we are with the Metropolitan.” 

She began laughing and saying that she would like nothing 
better, but that she could not answer for them. 

Alas! I knew it but too well. And so I was not astonished, 
but all the same suffered agonies when I heard the tapping begin 
as soon as ever the venerable old man began to question my 
Sister about her travels. . . . One! two! . . . one! two! 
three! Surely he could not but notice these importunate indivi- 
duals who seemed determined to join the party and take part in the 
conversation; in order to interrupt us they made the furniture, the 
looking-glasses, our cups of tea, even the rosary of amber beads, 
which the saintly old man was holding in his hand, move and 
vibrate. 

He saw our dismay at once, and taking in the situation at a 
glance, enquired which of us was the medium. Like a true egotist, 
I hastened to fit the cap on my sister’s head. He talked to us for 
more than an hour, asking my sister question after question out 
loud, and asking them mentally of her attendants, and seemed 
profoundly astonished and well pleased to have seen the phenomena. 

On taking leave of us, he blessed my sister and myself and 
told us that we had no cause to fear the phenomena. 

“There is no force,” he said, ‘that both in its essence and in its 
manifestation does not proceed from the Creator. So long as you 
do not abuse the gifts given you, have no uneasiness. We are by 
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no means forbidden to investigate the hidden forces of nature. : 
day they will be understood and utilized by man, though that is not — 
yet. May the blessing of God rest on you, my child!” ; 
He again blessed Héléne and made the sign of the cross. | 
How often must these kindly words of one of the chief h 


of H. P. Blavatsky in later years, and she ever felt gratet ills 
towards him. hae 
| VERA PETROVNA JELIHOVSKY. 

(To be continued.) 8 


Our best thanks are due to the Editor of the Nouvelle Re 
permission to translate this Biographical Essay.—EDs. 
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THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE. 


THE world (the body) as life, and eternity (the soul) zs Life. 
The interior lives and the external lives; the cause is life and the 
effects are living. Life is law and its manifestation; it is law for 
the understanding and manifestation for the organs of sense. "The 
parts are vivified by the whole; the bodies by the world; the soul of 
man by eternity, this being our home. When the eternal being 
manifests motion there springs into existence a series of actions and 
reactions, producing secondary causes. ‘Thus the world is the realm 
of motion, of apparent causes and effects, of change and contraries 
and duality; but eternity is the kingdom of the one fundamental 
Cause, of oneness and tranquillity. | 

That which is subject to change in man is related to the world 
(nature); that which is eternal in him is one with eternity, one with 
the law which is the life itself. The changeable in nature, acting 
upon that which is subject to change in us, produces opposite motions 
and sensations and change; eternity causes no change in the eternal, 
but becomes manifest in the soul as a revelation of internal, imper- 
turbable peace, immutable blissful joy, and holy, pure, exalted and 
redeeming power, a self-consciousness of liberty and immortal 
being, a recognition of the oneness of the true self with the All. 

Eternity manifests itself in us as rest, nature causes unrest. 
Eternity reveals the truth, the action of the world causes illusions. 
The eternal in us reveals to us our own real nature as a self-existent 
being, independent of everything, unapproachable, resting upon 
nothing but its own self, dwelling in nothing but its own divine 
self-consciousness; but the powers of nature act in our organisms as 
exciting causes, originating joys and sorrows, pain and pleasure, the 
illusions of personal hopes and affections, the delusion of separate- 
ness and “‘self,” desire for ‘‘self-preservation,” false self-conscious- 
ness, self-esteem, longings, desires, passions, virtues and vices, 
manifold thoughts and sensations, in short, the experiences of an 
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external illusory life, caused by the action of opposites upon each 
other and having no permanency or stability, and not belonging 
truly to us; but being due to the action of nature in us, a life which 
we call “our own” merely because, having become oblivious to our 
own true state of being, we are in the habit of identifying ourselves 
with the conditions produced by the play of nature’s forces within 
the organism in which we dwell. 

From this non-recognition of our eternal state thus results our 
participation of all that the human organism to which we are 
attached has to enjoy and to suffer, and, while we are taking part in 
its joys, we have also to take part in its sufferings. To the extent 
that we identify ourselves with that which is mortal or changeable 
in us, must we die or become changed; to the extent in which we 
realize eternity in ourselves do we realize our own eternal existence, 
which nothing foreign can trouble or touch. 

The door from this ignorance of our real nature to the true 
knowledge attainable only by the realization of its own self, is the 
experience gained by suffering. Here is the beginning of our re- 
demption, because we become willing to be redeemed after experi- 
encing the absolute worthlessness of the impermanent upon which 
our hopes and desires have rested. Realizing the action of opposites 
in nature and how they continually neutralize each other, producing 
nothing new; seeing how the wheel of nature revolves for ever in a 
circle without aim or end; how nature perpetually devours her own 
children, and birth is followed by death, beauty by ugliness, strength 
by weakness, intellectuality by the imbecility of old age, the soul 
begins to seek for a place of refuge beyond the wheel of revolving 
shadows and finds rest in the light. Disappointed in all her hopes, 
thrown back upon the resources within herself, seeing that there is 
nothing to be relied upon and to rest upon among all created exist- 
ences, the world begins to appear to her empty and dark, devoid of 
anything worth striving after or worthy to keep. She begins to see 
that the images that have been reflected in her so long were false, 
and her life illusive; that the active life of nature, whose sensations 
she experienced, was not her true life, which is rest, peace and joy. 
She then begins to long for the knowledge of her own true life, 


seeks to become free of the battle of opposites and to repose in the © 


one indivisible unity, the one eternal cause; and in proportion as the 
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soul departs from the delusion of “self” (surrenders her self-will to 
the divine) the realm of illusions and fantasy disappears beneath 
her feet, and upon the mind dawns the morning-glory of a new day 
of immortality and freedom, and the heart becomes filled with a 
sense of all-consciousness, knowing itself to have no separate life, 
but to be one with the true life in all. 

Thus the external lives by change and the eternal lives in im- 
mutable oneness; our worldly consciousness moves in continual 
friction, and our eternal self-consciousness rests in eternal peace. If 
we let the world act upon our soul, the body experiences life; but if 
we let eternity become revealed in us, the eternal life of the soul 
becomes revealed to her. The greater the sensations which act upon 
the body, the more that body experiences life, and it craves for 
sensation so that it may know that it lives; for the life of the soul is 
inconceivable to the body, eternity is to it a word without meaning. 
But if we let eternity become manifest in the soul, then begins the 
true life of the soul in internal emotion, which finds its culmination 
in the attainment of perfect “‘self-forgetfulness”; this being identical 
with the acquisition of perfect consciousness of the true Self, and 
culminating in perfect satisfaction, happiness, freedom, peace and 
tranquillity. 

The external world acting upon our interior world produces 
external emotion, causing the true interior life of the soul, the true 
self-consciousness, to disappear in proportion as the external life is 
stimulated into activity; for the life of the soul is external rest and 
internal motion; external unconsciousness and insensibility, but 
internal illumination; external non-being, but internal all-being. 
The life of the soul consists in the action of her internal (superior) 
and external (inferior) powers. With her internal powers she 
reaches into the kingdom of spirit; her external powers are bound 
up with matter. Carried away by the whirl of the world, taking 
part in the never-ending aimless motion of opposites, the higher 
faculties of the soul become paralyzed and inactive; true self-con- 
sciousness is overshadowed by the realization of the illusion of self, 
and our life restricted to the exercise of those faculties which belong 
to the lower and animal part of our organism, the material intellect, 
imagination, beliefs and opinions, personal affections and desires 
and all that belongs to the delusion of ‘‘self”; the soul then is like 
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a mirror in which only the illusions of the world are reflected, and 
we mistake the life of these illusions in us for our true life. Thus 
the lower faculties of the soul, whose destiny it is to serve its superior 
faculties, assume an apparently independent life of their own, having 
no other object than its own self; this being the cause of that 
egoism, which springs from the non-recognition of the true omni- 
present and universal self, that Self which is known to few and 
which in ordinary parlance is called “‘God.” 

So begins the restless chase after gratification of personal 
desires, illusory possessions, illusory knowledge, illusory loves, illu- 
sory joys, all of which cannot be permanent, because they are born 
and die within the revolving wheel of ever-changing existence. 

But as the soul is in possession of dual faculties, it is also 
capable to reflect the kingdom of heaven (eternity) when its lower 
activity ceases. When the external senses are subdued and the 
activity of the external thinking faculties are restrained so as to be 
at perfect rest, the soul begins to realize its own true, eternal nature; 
entering into true self-consciousness, it becomes unconscious of the 
illusions of the external world; self-luminous and self-knowing, it 
enters into the incomprehensible oneness, into true being, inde- 
pendent of space and time, expanding and unfolding into a higher 
state with superior faculties and perceptions, growing continually 
holier, purer and more luminous, until it finds perfect redemption in 
eternal rest. 

F. HARTMANN. 
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SOME FIRST-HAND NOTES ON TIBET. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH A CONVERT TO LAMAISM. 


WE have lately enjoyed the good fortune of having a number 
of interesting conversations with a most enthusiastic adherent of the 
lamaistic community. Our informant, who has been a traveller for 
upwards of thirty years, and has spent the last fifteen years of his 
life in India, has developed his enthusiasm on the spot and not 
within the four walls of a western study. In fact, the chief charm 
of his recital lies in the fact that he talks simply of the Tibetans 
and what their lamas told him; he does not apologize for his state- 
ments or try to make them fit in with the present phase of oriental- 
ist studies or the popular prejudices on the subject. He knows of 
lamaism from the lamas themselves, he knows of Tibet either from 
his own personal observation or from what the inhabitants have told 
him. The simple and straightforward manner of the narrator, his 
very ignorance of the controversial points with regard to the customs 
of the people and the doctrines of lamaism, are a guarantee of good 
faith; and, though the doctrinal part of lamaism is still to a great 
extent a sealed book to him, his general information is of value. 

The main reason why our informant has not been able to derive 
more information on doctrines of thé lamaistic system, is that the 
lamas are very reticent concerning the profounder tenets of their 
faith and the practical part of their psychological science. ‘They 
will only impart such information to one of their own number, and 
then only on the condition of submission to their long-established 
methods of training and discipline. 

It was some three years ago that our visitor began to study 
Tibetan and became a Buddhist. As he himself frankly confesses, 
this was in the first instance not so much because of his personal 
conviction, but in order to enable him to travel with greater freedom 
beyond the Snowy Range and in the interest of his studies as a 
naturalist. Soon, however, he became convinced that, for him at 
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any rate, lamaism was the one thing desirable, and then he began 
to prosecute his studies with the greatest enthusiasm. For ten 
months he shut himself up in a small gonpa or monastery beyond 
the Sikkhim frontier, and there applied himself, under the tuition of 
the lamas, to a study of the first elements of his adopted religion. 
At the end of that time he was duly admitted to the first grade of 
the lamaistic community. 

The furthest extent of his travels so far has been ninety miles 
into the interior; but he has now received official permission from 
the authorities at Lhassa to visit that city; armed with which and 
safeguarded by his membership in the order and the privileges it 
confers, he intends to push on further during the coming year. The 
difficulties of entering Tibet from the Sikkhim side are described as 
being very great. Of the two passes one is open for only two 
months in the year, and the other for barely one month. The 
magnificence of the scenery, the gigantic and stupendous grandeur 
of the titanic masses of snow-capped peaks that heim in the traveller 
on every side, form a fitting propylea to what must, so far, be con- 
sidered a land of mystery. 

As to the inhabitants of the land, they are described as living a 
happy, peaceful, virtuous and industrious life. It is the custom to 
judge of the Tibetans by the contaminated populace of the borders, 
such as the Bhutanese and Nepalese; these are not genuine ‘Tibe- 
tans, nor do they live like those beyond the mountains. It is not 
fair to visit the dishonesty and sorcery of the latter upon the whole 
of ‘Tibet. 

As to polyandry, against which such an outcry has been raised, 
there is, perhaps, more to be said for it, as far as Tibet is concerned, 
than may appear at first sight. In the patriarchal times of biblical 
history polygamy was common, in the still patriarchal times of 
lamaism polyandry is the rule. But this polyandry is confined to 
the brethren of one family, and as families are usually very small, 
and one or two of the members almost invariably become celibates 
and enter the priesthood, the polyandry is not of so promiscuous a 
nature as is generally supposed. Moreover, as the conditions of life 
in the country are very rigorous and the productivity of the land 


small, if the western customs of marriage were followed, Tibet — 


would not be capable of supporting the surplus population, and the 
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Tibetans would have to depend on imported supplies, which, in 
their opinion, would open up their country to foreign trade and all 
the terrors of modern civilization. As it is, the populace is strong 
and vigorous, the men often standing six feet high and models of 
health. It is the rarest thing to come across a cripple. Many of 
the women are very beautiful, and our informant especially instanced 
the case of a young girl from the interior, who had come down to 
Darjeeling in a caravan. She was nothing but an ordinary coolie 
carrier, but her features were so exquisitely formed and so regular, 
her hair, which was of a chestnut tinge, so wavy and silky, that she 
created quite a sensation at Darjeeling. She would, our lama said, 
have made quite a furore even at Paris. 

In Tibet the women have the greatest possible freedom, and 
what is more, are treated with the greatest respect by all members of 
the community. Every possible consideration is shown to the wife, 
and every care taken of her. If a man wishes to marry, he agrees 
with the father of the girl that he will work so many years for her. 
This reminds one of the marriage contract of the patriarch Jacob. 
The children that are born, however, before the expiration of the 
stipulated time of service, do not belong to the husband, but to the 
wife’s father. Such children form a sort of servile class, and are 
allowed to kill animals for food. For, although the Tibetans are 
Buddhists, nevertheless, owing to the rigour of the climate they eat 
meat, and only observe the ordinance of Buddha, “not to kill,” in 
so far as not to slaughter the animals themselves. Hence it is that 
the slaughtering of animals is confined to this class and to the 
Mohammedans, of whom there are a certain number in the country. 

Whatever may be the evils of polyandry, one thing is certain, 
that adultery is very rare in the country, and when detected is 
punished by death. As a smiling little Tibetan lady said when 
joked about her quiver-full of husbands, “I have the whole love of 
three husbands, and am sure of retaining it; your wife has the love 
of only one husband, and is no by means confident of keeping it!” 
In fact, the wide-spread immorality of the west in such matters is 
constantly held up by the lamas as a warning to the people if there 
are any signs of impatience at the existing order of things marital. 
It is not, however, by her elaborate toilette that a Tibetan lady wins 
the hearts of her husbands, for there is practically no distinction in 
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dress between the men and women. Sometimes even it is difficult 
to distinguish between them, and only the back-view of the double 
pigtail of the lady and the single pigtail of the gentleman solves 
the problem of what must take long precedence of the ‘‘bloomer” 
costume. 

The people are happy and contented and laughter-loving, very 
fond of dancing and singing and music. ‘The two simple instru- 
ments they play upon are a sort of three-stringed guitar and a flute. 
The dancing is somewhat like that of the Shamans, and the main 
movement consists in spinning round with incredible rapidity. 
Sometimes the performer is swathed in a garment of innumerable 
bands of strings of various lengths, to the ends of which are attached 
morsels of white wool, which stand out from the body with the 
rapidity of the pirouetting and produce a very pretty effect. Their 
dancing proclivities also find an outlet in their religious plays, when 
mummers clad in strange garments and masks representing infernal 
and celestial characters, go through certain dramatic representations. 
But the great time for gaiety is the feast of flowers made of butter, 
which is held on the Tibetan New Year’s day, February the eighth. 
Then, in addition to the dancing and music and other festivities, 
there are very clever exhibitions of rope-dancing. Among other 
things a rope is attached to a high crag, and the performer slides 
down it head foremost on his chest with incredible rapidity. 

But if there is one thing that is to be remarked more than 
another it is the truthfulness and honesty of the people. The 
Tibetan’s word is his bond, and receipts and bills are not known. 
During the whole of our informant’s transactions with the people, 
he has never been once deceived. The Bhutanese and Nepalese 
on the borders are great cheats, but the Tibetans proper are remark- 
ably honest and have not yet been corrupted. On, the first occasion 
that our visitor entered into commercial relations with them he had 
occasion to procure a large quantity of wool, but could not find any 
at the town to which he had been directed. He applied for help to 
the chief lama, who said that he would supply him with a number 
of people who would go into the country and buy wool for him. 
“You have only,” remarked the lama, ‘to give them the money, 
and they will bring back the wool, if it is procurable.” ‘‘But,” said 


our trader, with natural hesitation, ““how am I to make sure they- 
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will not decamp with the money?” ‘A Tibetan’s word is his bond,” 
proudly replied the lama, ‘if they cannot get the wool they will 
bring back the money.” After some deliberation, our sceptical 


trader determined to risk it, and, true enough, the lama’s people 
returned with the wool, and never since that time has he been 
deceived by one of the natives beyond the mountains. 

Tibet is a country where there are no police and no soldiers; it 
presents the strange spectacle of a nation governed in all things by 
a priestly hierarchy. The monastery is the beginning, middle and 
end of all authority—the greatest of blessings if the priesthood is 
pure and wise, the greatest of curses if the hierarchy is a traitor to 
its sacred duties. 

At the gonpa, all without any distinction obtain a free educa- 
tion, and there is said to be no one in Tibet who cannot read and 
write. There is no aristocracy or bourgeoisie or submerged tenth 
in the country, and the war of capital and labour is not sufficiently 
materialized to even cast a shadow on the land. ‘The education of a 
girl generally ends with her fourteenth year and of a boy with his 
sixteenth; but if they become members of the Order this education 
is prolonged indefinitely. The lamas are most excellent penmen, 
and enormous quantities of most beautiful specimens of their handi- 
work are yearly produced in the monasteries. One of their chief 
tasks is to copy the sacred books. If a new monastery is founded it 
at once procures copies of the sacred scriptures and chronicles from 
other monasteries, and sets to work to copy. It is the duty of every 
neophyte to present his gonpa with so many copies of such books. 

If a poor man desires to marry and start himself in business 
or in some occupation, the monastery will supply him with all that 
is needful, on condition of his paying a tithe of the produce. A 
young lama is generally told off to supervise the book-keeping of 
the new establishment—a very business-like arrangement. 

Lhassa is regarded as the chief centre of literary activity, and 
the monasteries procure specimens of the rarest manuscripts from 
it. But there is another centre farther north on the borders of 
Siberia which is regarded by all the most learned as the Mecca of 
Tibet. The chief lamas all desire most fervently to visit this sacred 
spot at least once in their lifetimes, for there they receive further 


instruction aud the consummation of their spiritual training. 
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As to the latter side of their studies the lamas are extremely 
reticent, but there is no doubt, as our informant assured us from his 
own personal observation, that they possess a profound knowledge 
of magnetic and mesmeric forces. Many are adepts in thought- 
reading and other such arts. There is also a curious belief among 
them in the efficacy of relics, but only if they are relics of very holy 
men. For instance, the chief of a monastery takes his food out of 
the skull of his predecessor, so that when eating he may reflect 
upon the impermanence of this life, and also on the virtues of his 
former chief. One of the most precious possessions of a lama is 
a rosary made out of one hundred and eight pieces of bone taken 
from the central portion between the eyes of skulls of holy men. 
The bones of all other people are burned to ashes, as there is a 
belief that so long as any portion of the body remains the soul is 
either earth-bound or confined to certain worlds. 

It is from some such consideration as the above that the punish- 
ment for adultery is a very terrible one. ‘The guilty man and woman 
are stoned to death, and the top parts of their skulls are fixed back 
to back. The open ends are then covered with parchment, and a 
drum is thus formed. ‘T'wo pieces of cord, to which drumstick- 
heads are attached, are tied on either side of the central band of 
this strange instrument, so that by shaking it in a certain manner a 
drumming is produced. This is kept in the monastery, and at 
certain times held up to the people as a terrible warning of the fate 
which overtakes adulterers, for the souls of the guilty are believed 
to be earth-bound so long as the skulls remain unburned. Aftera 
certain time, at the great feast of flowers, this fearsome drum of 
warning is burned with certain rites, and so the wretched souls are 
freed: 

The punishment for murder is perhaps even more dreadful. 
The murderer is bound face to face with his victim’s body for three 
days and then both together are thrown into a river. 

There seems to be no doubt that some of the lamas use their 
psychic powers for their own advantage. For instance, their habit 
of holding and stroking the hand of the person with whom they 
are engaged in conversation, is nothing else than an aid to reading 
that person’s thoughts. Such practices are those of psychic pick- 
pockets and nothing better. I 
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But throughout the whole narration of our informant there was 
no effort made to discriminate between Dugpas (Red Caps) and 
Gyalugpas (Yellow Caps), the psychic practices and customs of 
Tantrika and Bhon corruptions of the ‘‘Good Doctrine,” and the 
pure spiritual training and life of those who still hold to the un- 
contaminated teachings of the Holy Lha. It was even stated that 
the Red Caps use all their powers to keep the people good; but 
willing people into goodness is as pernicious as willing them into 
evil, for in either case they are to a large extent made irresponsible 
entities. 

Nevertheless, back of all the popular beliefs and practices there 
is a doctrine and practice only known to the most worthy. As our 
informant said, ‘‘I have often been asked by the many tourists who 
come to Darjeeling, ‘Have you seen a Mahatma?’ Well, my reply 
has invariably been that of the lamas themselves. The lamas all 
believe in such perfected Arhats, who, they say, watch over and 
protect them. But none but their highest know which of their 
nuinber has reached such perfection. You may sit side by side with 
one of the ‘Great Souls’ and yet not know it; for such sages never 
work directly, but always through a third party; they benefit the 
order and the people by intermediaries, and their direct agency is as 
unseen as the track of birds in the air.” 

One of the most general ideas about Tibet is that the whole 
population is continually muttering the sacred formula, “Om mani 
padme Hum,” and that all their “praying” consists of a wearisome 
repetition of this six-syllabled mantram. On the contrary, there is 
a different prayer or formula for every day of the year, and it 
requires much application to learn so long a lesson by heart. At 
the beginning of every prayer is prefixed a record of the name 
of the monastery where it was composed, the name of the lama, the 
date, and much other information, so that in this way there is a 
historical record which will no doubt prove of great value when the 
chronicles of Tibet come to be written for western students. 

On the whole, we have gleaned from our conversations that 
there is much to be learned about Tibet that will surprise the 
general reader, but that it will also require much discrimination and 
long and patient research before the really best side of the ‘“‘Good 
Doctrine” is unearthed. 
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THE BOOK OF THE AZURE, Vii 


(Continued from p. 134.) 
EXPLANATORY. 


OF the seven races of mankind, the first three and one-half are 
lunar; the last three and one-half are solar. The former are sym- 
bolized in Popol Vuh by the men made of red earth, the cork-wood, 
and the pith of the pliant reed, who are destroyed because they are 
incapable of invoking Hurakan, the threefold solar fire. From 
these failures of the third race the monkeys are descendants; but 
the psychic remnant of the race continues, and has to be subjugated 
by the child of the sun, the God of the Colours, before the real man 
can be manifested upon the earth. So, from this point on to the 
end of the second book, we have in Pofol Vuh a series of allegories 
concerning the child of the sun, explaining the inner constitution of 
man, the method of awakening the psychic centres by means of the 
threefold fire, and the formation of the various ethereal bodies. ‘The 
meaning of these allegories is so obvious that an elaborate analysis 
of them is unnecessary; but a few illustrations from Ashiwi and 
other sources may make them a little clearer. For the Ashiwi and 
other Red men of the Pueblos in the south-western United States 
are of the same original stock as the Quichés, and through the 
protection afforded them by the powerful northern Republic have 
escaped the religious persecution which forced the Lacandones of 
Central America to exclude all white men from their territory. And 
though for four hundred years no new applicant has taken the higher 
degrees in their religion, they have retained the magical meanings 
of their ancient myths. 

As usual in such writings, when telling of the creation of the 
earth, sun, moon and stars, the real subject is the inner constitution 
of man and his spiritual rebirth; this is as true of the first chapters 
of Genesis, where the six days of labour and seventh of rest refer to 
the seven earth-lives of the neophyte, as it is of Popol Vuh, where 
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the child of the sun descends into the Underworld and vanquishes 
its ruler, Seven-deaths; hence the Pluméd Serpent, in one of its 
many significations, is simply—man. Among the Ashiwi (Zufiis) it 
is thus represented: 
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KO-I,0-WI-SI, THE PLUMED SERPENT. 


(In the above, as in other illustrations to follow, the colours 
are indicated thus: violet, Yj: blue, ==; green, N; uyvels 
low, “*:; red, tt) 

In the pictograph, the red-and-yellow figures to the right and 
left of the moon are butterflies: with the Zufis the butterfly is a 
symbol of the soul, or rather the lunar body of the soul. With the 
Nahuas it was replaced by the humming-bird, called by them ‘‘sun’s 
hair.” Thus, in the hall of the five-terraced temple of Mexico were 
images of two gods, placed on azure pedestals: to the right was 
“Shining Mirror,” the god of Law, who, in his crystal mirror rayed 
with plumes of every colour, saw all that has been, is, or shall be, in 
the world of men; at his left was ‘‘Humming-bird to the Left,” the 
immaculate son of ‘‘Our Mother, the Lady Serpent,” who through 
the prowess of her son became the goddess of flowers. 

Forming an inverted tau in the radiating sphere of the Pluméd 
Serpent are two tubes, violet and ruby-coloured respectively, with a 
white line between them. ‘They are, in meaning, the same as the 
Air-tube Hunter of the Sleeping Animal, the Air-tube Hunter of the 
Unsleeping Animal, and the Great White-rayed One, of Popol Vuh. 

The body of the serpent has three divisions, and above its head 
is the winged globe which symbolizes the “single eye” of the seer, 
the “pineal gland” and “optic thalami.” (May the gods pardon 
the use of such uncouth terms for what the old Druids expressed by 
the mistletoe berry and leaves, where heaven and earth kissed each 
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other!) In Popol Vuh, this appears as the elastic ball, by vibrating 
which the child of the sun goes to the Underworld. 

‘The blank space oneither side of the magicline leading to the heart 
of the serpent is called ‘‘the entrance path” (o ne yathl kwa to na). 

The child of the sun is a twofold being, the ‘‘two young devo- 
tees,” who are the “gods of the colours,” gabawz/, from g’zbak (Maya), 
to paint, applied to the coloured symbolical images in the temples. 
They have two names, both applicable to each of them: one is com- 
pounded of the seventh and twelfth signs of the Quiché calendar, 
but we have given it in this translation as Light-bringer, since this 
god is identical with the ‘‘Day-maker,” who is the Divinity of Light 
in the myths of the northern Indians; the other name is Master of 
the Air-tube. This air-tube is the sarbacana, the terrible blow- 
gun used by the natives of Central and South America. The 
learned Dr. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Prof. American Archzeology and 
Linguistics in the University of Pennsylvania, asserts that ‘such a 
name bears little meaning in this relation—little relevancy to the 
nature and functions of God.” After much linguistic engineering, 
he extracts from it the meaning “‘the chief master of magical power,” 
when it “thas a distinctly relative signification, one intimately asso- 
ciated with the most recondite mysteries of religion; it expressed the 
divine power which the priests and prophets claimed to have received 
from the gods.” Let us bow before the decisions of Science, especially 
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when a western master of medicine touches upon psycho-physiology. 
These two gods are found in Ashiwi mythology, and Mr. 
Cushing says of them: ‘They are believed to be single in spirit, 
yet dual in form, the child or children of the God of the Sun, and 
to guard from year to year, from sunrise to sunset, the vale and 
children of those they were first sent to redeem and guide” (JZy 
Adventures in Zunt). In a paper on ‘Zuni Fetiches” he gives an 
extract from a mythologic epic which he calls the Zuni Iliad: 
“Although oral, this epic is of great length, metrical, rhythmi- 
cal even in parts, and filled with archaic expressions nowhere to be 
found in the modern Zuni. It is to be regretted that the original 
diction cannot here be preserved. I have been unable, however, to 
record literally even portions of this piece of aboriginal literature, as 
it is jealously guarded by the priests, who are its keepers, and is 
publicly repeated by them only once in four years, and then only in 
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the presence of the priests of the various orders. As a member of 
one of the latter I was enabled to listen to one fourth of it. 

I therefore give mere extracts, mostly furnished from memory, 
and greatly condensed, but pronounced correct, as far as they go, by 
one of the above-mentioned priests. 

“THE DRYING OF THE WoRLD.—In the days when all was 
new, men lived in the four caverns of the lower regions (the ‘Four 
Wombs of the World’). In the lowermost one of these men first 
came to know of their existence. It was dark, and as men increased 
they began to crowd one another and were very unhappy. Wise men 
came into existence among them, whose children supplicated them 
that they should obtain deliverance from such a condition of life. 

“It was then that the ‘Holder of the Paths of Life,’ the Sun- 
Father, created from his own being two children, who fell to earth 
for the good of all beings. Te Sun-Father endowed these children 
with immortal youth, with power even as his own power, and created 
for them a bow (the Rain Bow) and an arrow (Lightning). For 
them he made also a shield like unto his own, of magic power, and 
a knife of flint, the great magic war knife. The shield was a mere 
net-work of sacred cords on a hoop of wood, and to the centre of 
this net-shield was attached the magic knife. 

“These children cut the face of the world with their magic 
knife, and were borne down upon their shield into the caverns 
where all man dwelt. There, as the leaders of men, they lived with 
their children, mankind. 

‘They listened to the supplications of the priests. They built 
a ladder to the roof of the first cave, and widened with their flint 
knife and shield the aperture through which they had entered. 
Then they led men forth into the second cavern, which was larger 
and not quite so dark. 

“Ere long men multiplied and bemoaned their condition as 
before. Again they besought their priests, whose supplications 
were once more listened to by the divine children. As before, they 
led all mankind into the third world. Here it was still larger and 
like twilight, for the light of the sun himself sifted down through 
the opening. ‘To these poor creatures of the dark the opening itself 
seemed a blazing sun. 

“But as time went on men multiplied even as they had before, 
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and at last, as at first, bemoaned their condition. Again the two 
children listened to their supplications, and it was then that the 
children of men first saw the light of their father, the Sun. 

‘The world had been covered with water. It was damp and 
unstable. Earthquakes disturbed its surface. Strange beings rose 
up through it, monsters aud animals of prey. As upon an island in 
the middle of a great water, the children of men were led forth into 
the light of their father, the Sun. It blinded and heated them, so 
that they cried to one another in anguish, and fell down, and covered | 
their eyes with their bare hands and arms, for men were black then, 
like the caves they came from, and naked, save for a covering at the 
loins of rush, like yucca fibre, and sandals of the same, and their 
eyes, like the owl’s, were unused to daylight. 

“Rastward the two children began to lead them, toward the 
Home of the Sun-Father. 

“Now, it happened that the two children saw that the earth 
must be dried and hardened, for wherever the foot touched the soil 
water gathered—as may be seen even in the rocks to-day—and the 
monsters which rose forth from the deep devoured the children of 
men. ‘Therefore, they consulted together and sought the advice of 
their creator, the Sun-Father. By his directions, they placed their 
magic shield upon the wet earth. They drew four lines a step apart 
upon the soft sands. ‘Then the older said to the younger, ‘Wilt 
thou, or shall I, take the lead?’ 

‘**T will take the lead,’ said the younger. 

““«Stand thou upon the last line,’ said the older. 

“And when they had laid upon the magic shield the rainbow, 
and across it the arrows of lightning, toward all the quarters of the 
world, the younger brother took his station facing toward the right. 
The older brother took his station facing toward the left. When all 
was ready, both braced themselves to run. The older brother drew 
his arrow to the head, let fly, and struck the rainbow and the light- 
ning arrows midway, where they crossed. Instantly, ¢hlu-‘chu! 
shot the arrows of lightning in every direction, and fire rolled over 
the face of the earth, and the two gods followed the courses of their 
arrows of lightning. 

“Now that the surface of the earth was hardened, even the 
animals of prey, powerful and like the fathers (gods) themselves, 
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would have devoured the children of men; and the T'wo thought 
it was not well that they should all be permitted to live, ‘for,’ said 
they, ‘alike will the children of men and the children of the animals 
of prey multiply themselves. The animals of prey are provided 
with talons and teeth; men are but poor, the finished beings of 
earth, therefore the weaker!’ 

“Whenever they came across the pathway of one of these animals, 
were he great mountain lion or but a mere mole, they struck him 
_ with the fire of lightning which they carried in their magic shield. 
Thiuw! and instantly he was shrivelled and burnt into stone. 

“Then said they to the animals that they had thus changed to 
stone: ‘That ye may not be evil unto men, but that ye may be a 
great good unto them, have we changed you into rock everlasting. 
By the magic breath of prey, by the heart that shall endure for ever 
within you, shall ye be made to serve instead of to devour mankind.’ 

“Thus was the surface of the earth hardened and scorched, and 
many of all kinds of beings changed to stone. Thus, too, it 
happens that we find, here and there throughout the world, their 
forms, sometimes large like the beings themselves, sometimes 
shrivelled and distorted. And we often see among the rocks the 
forms of many beings that live no longer, which shows us that all 
was different in the ‘days of the new.’” 

The same curious blending of earth-creation and human pro- 
gression is apparent in the above; for the child of the sun descend- 
ing into the “four great cavern wombs of the world,” and then 
climbing out of them, is simply the Self of man passing through 
the racial cycles. The shield of sacred cords which holds the 
lightning, and has the magical white stone in the centre, needs no 
anatomical chart to make its meaning clear. 

This is sufficient to show the nature of the children of the sun, 
and guard the reader against the error into which even Prof. Max 
Miiller falls; for, despite his keen literary discrimination, he becomes 
an unconscioys humourist when, after speaking of the destruction 
of the third race in Popol Vuh, he says: 

“Then follows a story of a very different character, and which 
completely interrupts the progress of events. It has nothing to do 
with the creation, though it ends with two of its heroes being 
changed into sun and moon. It is a story very much like the fables 
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of the Brahmans, or the German Mahrchen. Some of the principal 
actors in it are clearly divine beings brought down to the level of 
human nature, and who perform feats and tricks so strange and 
incredible that in reading them we imagine ourselves in the midst 
of the Arabian Nights. . . . The story, which well deserves 
the attention of those who are interested in the origin and spreading 
of popular tales, is carried on to the end of the second book, and it 
is only in the third that we hear once more of the creation of man” 
(Chips from a German Workshop, 1. 336). 

Perhaps it is irony, and not a discrepancy, when the unknown 
author of Popol Vuh says of the wooden mannikins, notwithstanding 
their destruction by the deluge, ‘‘these are the people who inhabit 
the surface of the earth.” 


AONRONE, AWACIEE, 
CHAPTER III. 


RvIN and destruction closed the cycle of these wooden manni- 
kins, who all were whelmed in death. 

For the waters were upborne by the will of the Heart of the 
Heavens, so that a swelling flood surged over the heads of these 
beings carved in wood. 

The flesh of the man was from the cork-wood tree; but when 
the woman was graven by the Former and the Creator the pith of 
the pliant reed was used. Yet they neither meditated upon nor 
invoked their Former and Creator, who had created them, who had 
brought them into being; hence the deluge swept upon them, and 
dense clouds as of incense obscured the heavens. ‘That which is 
called the Face-below-the-Navel tore their eyes from the sockets; 
the Bat-blindness struck off their heads; the Wasted-force devoured 
their flesh; and the Obstructed-force broke and crushed their bones 
and cartilages; and their bodies were ground to powder and scat- 
tered afar, for the chastisement of their personalities. 

Because they had not directed their thoughts to their Father- 
Mother, the Heart of the Heavens, whose name is First Great One, 
the face of the earth grew dark, and a dismal rain began, rain by 
day, rain by night. 

Then came all the big nature-sprites, the little nature-sprites; 
and even things of wood and stone took shapes of sprites and had 
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speech. All things which had formerly served men, the dishes, plates, 
kettles, as well as their dogs and fowls, assumed sprite-like forms. 

“Wronefully you have used us, you held us in contempt; and 
now, as a recompense, you shall be tormented,” said to them their 
dogs and their fowls. 

And thus their corn-mills: ‘Daily, daily, by night as by day, 
you tortured us; always ho-o-le-e, hu-u-ke-e, screeched our surfaces 
for sake of you; but now that you have ceased to be human you shall 
feel our pressure: we shall grind and triturate your flesh to powder.” 

Their dogs cried again: ‘Why did you not give us food? 
Rarely did you notice us, save to drive us away, to chase and pursue 
us; a pretext for striking us was always ready, while you took your 
own repast. In that way you treated us, who could not use words; 
but for this we should not now be putting you to death. Why did 
you not use your reason, why did you not consider your conduct? 
You tyrannized over us, and now you feel our fangs as we devour 
you,” snarled their dogs, while lacerating their flesh. 

Their skillets and kettles said in their turn: ‘Evil and misery 
you have caused us; ever placing us in smoke and fire, you burnt 
us, although we were insensible to pain. Now you shall suffer also, 
for we shall burn you,” cried the kettles, assuming shapes of sprites. 
And so did the hearth-stones, entreating the flames to burn furiously 
under the men’s heads stretched over them, because of the evil they 
had done. 

Then men ran hither and thither, jostling each other, frantic, 
despairing; they sought refuge upon the house-tops, but the houses, 
crumbling away, dashed them to the ground; they attempted to 
climb the trees, but the trees shrank away from them; they tried to 
enter the caverns, but the caverns closed before them. 

Such was the ruin of this human race, people who were fated 
to be overthrown and destroyed; their bodies and lower selves were 
all given to condemnation and dissolution. 

But it is said their descendants are the little monkeys who live in 
the forests to-day: itis a family-resemblance handed down from those 
whose flesh was constituted of wood alone, in the experiment of the 
Former and the Creator. ‘That is why the little monkey has the like- 
ness of man, a family-resemblance showing his descent from a former 
race of human beings, who were only mannikins carved in wood. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THERE was only a little light upon the face of the earth at that 
stage: it was not yet Day. 

But there was a certain being who cherished surpassing vanity; 
Seven-macaws was his name. 

The heavens and the earth existed; but the face of the sun, of 
the moon, was veiled. 

Said Seven-macaws: ‘In truth, the ethereal remnant of these 
people who perished in the deluge is marvellous: their Shades are 
like the archetypal Gods themselves. Mighty once more above all 
created beings shall I be; for I am their Sun, I am their radiant 
Halo, I am their Moon: so be it. 

“Great is my splendour; I am he by whom men come and go. 

“Of silver are the globes of my eyes, which are resplendent 
with pupils of precious stones; and my teeth gleam in their enamel 
like the vault of the sky. 

“To, my nostrils glitter from afar like moon-rays; and my 
throne is silvern; the face of the earth is gladdened when I advance 
before my throne. 

“Thus, of a truth, I am the Sun, Iam the moon, because of 
the radiance of my subjects, the luminous halo of my devotees. So 
be it; for my seership extends over all space.” 

So spoke Seven-macaws; but in fact he was not that Seven- 
macaws who is the Sun; only he was glamoured by his sparkling 
jewels and precious metals. In reality, his seership ended at a set 
limit, and did not include everything under the heavens. 

Not yet were revealed the sun, the moon, the stars; not yet had 
come the opalescent Aurora. 

After this fashion Seven-macaws imagined himself superb, and 
simulated the sun and the moon, although as yet the illumination 
had not come, and the light of the sun and moon had not begun 
to irradiate; he was but a braggart, desirous of surpassing all 
things. 

Thus it was at the time of the deluge provoked by the wooden 
mannikins. 

So now we shall tell of the dethronement and death of Seven- 
macaws, and of the nature of man as constituted by the Former and 
the Creator. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tus is the method of the overthrow and destruction of the 
magnificence of Seven-imacaws by two young devotees, of whom the 
first was called Master of Air-tube, and the second Light-bringer. 

They, in truth, were the Gods of the Colours. Because of the 
evil which they saw in this vain-boaster, and what he would per- 
petrate in the face of the Heart of the Heavens, these same young 
devotees said: ‘It is not well that this should happen, man not yet 
being manifested here upon the face of the earth. ‘Therefore, we 
shall try shooting the air-tube at its mark; we shall blow through 
it there, and create a turmoil which will put an end to his precious 
stones and metals, his emeralds and jewels of which he is so proud: 
for these were created for all men. It is not to inflate his vanity 
that precious metals exist. So be it.” Thus spoke the two young 
devotees, each with his air-tube at his shoulder. 

Now, Seven-macaws had two sons; the one was named Desire 
for Results, and the other Second Great One; Precipitate Entering 
was the name of their mother, the wife of Seven-macaws. 

Well, this Desire for Results up-built those great mountains 
which are called Chicak, Hunahpu, Pecul, Yaxcanul, Macamob and 
Huliznab—these being the names of the mountains which existed 
when first the dawn began to whiten, and which in one night were 
called into existence by Desire for Results. 

Likewise Second Great One shook the mountains by his will- 
power, and the mountains, great and small, were vibrated by him. 

Of such doings the sons of Seven-macaws were excessively 
vain. ‘Lo, it is I who am the sun, 
who have made the earth,” said Desire for Results. ‘And it is 
I who shake the heavens, it is I who overturn the whole earth,” said 
Second Great One. 

In this style the sons of Seven-macaws made pretensions to 
grandeur, after the example of their father. 

This, then, was the evil the two young devotees perceived. 
But at that period our first mother, our first father, had not yet 
come into being. Therefore was the death and dissolution of 
Seven-macaws and his sons resolved upon by the two young 
ARETAS. 


” said Seven-macaws. ‘It is I 


devotees. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE HEAVENWORLD. 


THE heavenworld is the current of the states of feeling that sets 
in, when the self, freed by death from the body and from the desires 
that are concerned with the body, rests from pain. It is not a cessa- 
tion of activity, but an enhancement of the highest activities that 
prevail on earth. It is not a cessation of desires, but their sublima- 
tion and realization. ‘The current of consciousness in the heaven- 
world flows nearer to all realities than embodied consciousness; its 
life and thought is a higher life, a deeper thought, a more real 
action, than any that obtains here. Our conceptions of it rest, too, 
entirely on its aspect as an illusion, and consequently our teachings 
about it to beginners are tinctured too much with half-conscious 
apology, as if we felt that here was a weak point. We must re- 
nounce this flavour of apology, for, if it is necessary, then our 
presentation is faulty; we must stop depicting life in the heaven- 
world as a process of castle-building in the air on an immense scale. 
In a universe whose purpose is the evolution of mind and of wisdom 
in mind there can be no such elaborated arrangement for extensive 
waste of time. Periodically mind descends into the life of terrestrial 
matter to gain experience there; periodically it ascends to the highest 
level now possible to it to ripen and add to that experience. Although 
this ripening is as involuntary as the growth of a flower or a child 
it is none the less real; and as it is the result of self-examination 
and the conscious contemplation of experience here on earth, these 
processes may be voluntarily and wisely pursued on a far greater 
scale in the heavenworld. If all our ways of thinking were not so 
materialistic at the core, we should never have conceived of the 
heavenworld as a place or state where there is no real action, but 
only the effortless and profitless retrospection of an advanced 
senility; at best “only thought,” as if thought was not action, or as 
if there were any other action than thought. That to which we 
restrict the word “life” in ordinary speech, is the current of the 
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states of consciousness that flows for each of us on this plane of 
being, states the overwhelming majority of which are concerned 
with the data of the physical senses. Contrasted with the life of 
the heavenworld it is a slow and a muddy current. ‘The states are 
threaded upon two strands of feeling—the feeling of the impact of 
physical sensation, to speak loosely, and the feeling of the impact of 
quite higher sensation from the spiritual being of nature and our 
fellows. Desire alternating towards one and the other, causes 
action with the object of getting more of one or the other, and 
causes attention and thought upon either. For the physical group 
we have elaborate names, upon them are built systems of so-called 
psychology, and their relations are in some dégree known to all. Of 
that other group, those which receive their essential development in 
the heavenworld, we have no definite knowledge or classification; to 
our minds they form a vague unpatterned cloud, and they are rarely 
determinedly sought after and encouraged as are the others. The 
antithesis which makes of this the world of causes, and of the 
heavenworld that of effects, is misleading, misleading because rest- 
ing on part of a truth; for an effect is the product of all the forces 
that have preceded it. Lives on earth and in the heavenworld 
follow each other. It is only part of the forces generated on earth 
that can find their field of activity in the heavenworld, the remainder 
have to await the succeeding earth life; and there are forces generated 
in the heavenworld which have their effects in the period of embodi- 
ment. ‘The life in the heavenworld and the embodied life are alter- 
nately cause and effect, and the former more nearly approaches the 
ultimate reality. Most of our terrestrial occupations have no scope 
in the heavenworld, and there are some, which we pursue haltingly 
on earth, that find there ideally fit conditions. Life in the early 
and descending races must have been wholly of the latter nature, as 
a state following upon and inferior to life wholly spiritual; whilst 
that to which the term “‘life” is now almost exclusively applied is 
again the next step lower, a set of short and disagreeable interludes 
to it, constituting a temporary phase in human history, necessary to 
establish our complete self-consciousness and to complete our under- 
standing of nature, yet excrescent upon real life. 

So if, as we ought, we regard each man as a mind, dipped into 
matter for the understanding of it, and clothed with that specially 
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evolved form of matter that constitutes his body, then we must take 
this at least bipartite nature into consideration. Mind is a creative, 
potent, spiritual unit, and the spiritual aspect is its primary and 
proper one. But mind embodied on earth as the man of to-day is 
thereby reduced in its spiritual and creative aspects to a minimum. 
While it regards itself as body, saying, ‘“7 am hungry,” it cannot 
perform its high function of creation, becoming a passive sharer in 
the sensations of matter, whose waves flow as an undiminished 
river of sensation across the field of its consciousness. Absorbed 
with this, it cannot really be regarded as active at all. The true 
work for which mind should now exert itself is the creation of the 
thought forms and forces that shall move on and guide the life and 
growth and be the pattern for many a future world. 

And between mind thus nobly active, and mind tossing passively 
upon the crest of the waves of matter, there is a blended state where 
the spiritual predominates, that of the heavenworld, wherein, avail- 
ing ourselves somewhat of our spiritual birthright of power, we are 
yet hampered by the finer underlayers of the thick garment of 
matter which we wore in the life just passed, and by those memories 
of it into whose forms we must condition our new and higher ex- 
periences. It seems almost axiomatic that any conception of the 
heavenworld which, after full contemplation, does not minimize or 
destroy our fear of death, is false. Fear of death has root in two 
sources; in that materialism of soul that cannot conceive of life 
without a physical body or as other than physical life, and in the 
dread of the sufferings of the surceasing body. ‘To the former 
group belong in some degree those who, thinking that they have 
an assured faith in life hereafter and even now the peace born of 
that faith, do yet, in a deeper mental place and one concealed partly 
from themselves, conceive of that future life as utterly severed from 
the thread of this present, from its work, its ties, its companions, 
its human consciousness. 

So, deeper than faith, hidden over, may be dread and the nega- 
tion of faith; and faith itself may rise and fall with the moods of 
the body, till we learn to make a faith in the heart and fix it as we 
fix a photograph. If we Theosophists take no steps to success in 
this we had better cease to try and teach. For though the strong 
and sustained conception of death as the benediction of nature upon 
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whatever may be good in us does not at once prove the destroyer of 
fear, if it does not ultimately succeed in doing so it shows its falsity. 
Let us try to arrive at a true conception of death, of the stages that 
follow, and of the heavenworld, and then, dwelling constantly yet 
not morbidly thereon, do away with conscious and unconscious fear, 
both for ourselves and others. This fear is already dead when we 
have for an instant realized what it is that dies, when we have 
intently watched a pain and found it to be entirely of the body and 
distinct from our watching self, which always survives, when we 
have imagined the whole body as dead and found no change in the 
self once we had got clear of the shock of the severance from bodily 
sensations. Such imaginings help the change called death when it 
comes, and make it easier. The good of the Self is neither mortal 
nor can it change. The fear of death is the shadow cast upon us 
by the thickening veils of matter. We pay that price for our know- 
ledge of matter in embodiment. Of matter, man in his early days 
ages ago knew nothing, for his consciousness was too high, too 
spiritual to be affected by matter, to get from contact with matter 
any sensations whatever. Matter, for him, did not exist. So, as he 
had no vestures to put off, death did not exist either; his life was an 
unchanging thread. But as he developed consciousness of the pre- 
sence of matter, and especially of that matter which, gathering 
about him, formed his body, he gradually lost touch of the spiritual 
life, and came to live more and more the life of his body. 

Now we have almost lost the power of forming a conception of 
spiritual life; to refer to it under that term is to sum up, in the con- 
ceptions of those who hear it, all the infinite complexity, continual 
changes, and interplay of currents between our own heart and that 
of nature and our fellows, which that life really involves, into a 
vague feeling of piety; it seems to most of us as if we were born, 
lived and died, with the body. We cannot have consciousness fully 
in two states at once, and so the soul, immersed in the sensations of 
body, in its pains and pleasures and desires, forgot that it was an 
eternal thread of life, periodically embodied and periodically freed, 
has forgotten, therefore, the line of its incarnations, and figured for 
itself one eternal heaven or hell after one short life. Now, even 
that poor picture is departed or departing, and nothing disturbs our 


absolute association with the body and its changes. 
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We view human life as ‘‘a discreditable episode in the history 
of the planet,’ and human consciousness as a casually evolved, 
quickly evanescent item among the sparks thrown off by the uncon- 
scious rotation of the wheel of matter. To some there yet remains 
a sort of semi-intellectual conviction, or a hope dignified by the 
name of “‘surety,” that life remains after the death of the body, but 
it is very imperfect. It fails to save from fear of death; at best they 
are “resigned” to that which to them is theoretically, and only 
theoretically, liberation; it is a hope, a faith, a trust, not a know- 
ledge in the complete sense that the present life is a knowledge. 
“God forbid!” said the bishop piously, when the ship’s captain 
prophesied that in half an hour they would all be in heaven. Yet 
such knowledge is within our grasp; it is within the power and 
right of the soul. 

Theosophists who lecture in public are often called upon by 
someone who sincerely disbelieves it to prove to him that his con- 
sciousness can exist apart from his body, and though he might, with 
equal intelligence, require proof that he can love his mother, still, 
such a man is a sign of the age, and it is beyond the capacities of 
his consciousness to understand that it is possible for the mind so to 
disentangle itself from the bodily sensations as to cease to regard 
them as a part of itself, to compel them to become, as it were, sub- 
jectively objective, like a toothache when one is half awake, and as 
a final voluntary step to sever temporarily all connection with them, 
and thus to gain freedom. 

To understand it theoretically we should study how at birth the 
veils of matter gather one by one about the soul; how as it becomes 
conscious of sensation its consciousness of its real being and self- 
hood becomes dimmed and goes out; how the transitional gulf is 
crossed and how it emerges on the shore of matter to gain there 
that other consciousness of selfhood in body which is the disturbed 
reflection of the first. Then, entangled in the net of terrestrial life, 
it moves heavily across the stage to that dreaded point called death, 
whereat there is reversal of all this and revival of proper being. 
Some make a great difficulty of the abrupt chasm between the high 
and penetrating consciousness of some great ego in the heaven- 
world and the consciousness of the same ego in the early months and 
years of life. ‘They have not reckoned at their full weight the iron 
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bonds of bodily sensation. In the Psychical Research reports (part 
25), is an account by Prof. Ramsay of his sensations, or rather of his 
subjective condition when fartly aneesthetized. He says: 

“T do not think that I am a follower of Bishop Berkeley in my 
ordinary every-day existence; my tendency of mind is . .. a 
condition of scientific scepticism. But under the influence of an 
anesthetic all doubts vanish; I £xow the truth of Berkeley’s theory 
of existence. 

“Tt is as if the veil which hides whence we come, what we are, 
and what will become of us, were suddenly rent, and as if a glimpse 
of the Absolute burst upon us. 

“An overwhelming impression forced itself upon me that the 
state in which I then was, was reality; that now I had reached the 
true solution of the riddle of the Universe . . . that all outside 
objects were merely passing reflections on the eternal mirror of my 
mind.” 

With him, as with Sir Humphrey Davy, there was the vivid con- 
ception of the ideal foundation of the universe; he records also his 
immediate knowledge of his individual eternity; and in the case of 
both, the subsidence of these conditions of consciousness on the 
cessation of anesthesia and return to bodily sensation left them on 
their ordinary mental plane. This is the experience of most of us, 
save that we usually retain less, often only an impression of having 
gone through an immensity of experience. In the case of those 
who have not, while in full bodily consciousness, freed themselves 
from the ties of it, the transition from the swift, relatively timeless, 
freed, vivid, heavenworld consciousness, down to the place in which 
consciousness is a prey to the enormous volume and sustained flow 
of the myriad currents of sensation from every cell in the body, is 
too great for memory, the gulf is too wide and deep. Probably 
every cell appeals to consciousness continuously in waking life, as 
every leaf in a forest contributes something to the sound which we 
hear, but which becomes inaudible by reason of its continuity. 
Whilst feeling continuously all the cells, and whilst being subcon- 
sciously attentive to and tethered by them, we only notice an occa- 
sional few that are in pain or hungry, that is, that rise above the 
level surface of the others. Amidst all this the ego loses his self 
consciousness, cannot think of himself as self in the whirl of myriads 
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of simultaneous sensations; and disappearing infancy is the advane- 
ing power of disregarding these or taking them in mass, as a man 
neglects the continuous roar of a crowd to hear his friend’s voice. 
This power slowly begins to allow of his regaining self-conscious- 
ness and the power of abstracted thought. 

How then does the man in the heavenworld differ from the 
same man on earth? How does he stand towards friends remaining 
on earth and towards others contemporaneously in the heavenworld? 
We must give up making false differences between the dweller in 
the heavenworld and the terrestrial man. Secretly we picture the 
man on earth as standing open-eyed in the reality of life, practically 
and actually dealing with real men and things; and the man in the 
heavenworld as lying dawdling away a long millennium, dreaming 
in the paradise of an untrammelled fancy, useless to humanity, 
shielded from the cold winds of reality, a lazy summer morning’s 
reverie a kalpa long. 

Two men look at a cornfield, ripe for the reapers. One is 
teckoning its value in bushels, and to him it represents this or that 
figure on a cheque. The other watches the sunlight on the sea of 
waving stalks, and the feeling of its beauty wakes within him. 
Both men will apply to it the name of cornfield, but they refer to 
two totally different things. 

Or there is a measured tapping of hammers on wires. ‘To one 
man it is an offensive mechanical rattling, to another it is high 
music. Which is true? Certainly the hammers tap the strings; 
the strings rapidly vibrate and so the adjacent particles of air and 
finally the ear-drums of the listeners. None of this is sound, for 
sound is the form into which consciousness is thrown when solid 
objects touch each other smartly. This touch is the first thing; it 
may be regarded for our present purpose as truly objective; but it is 
not sound; an observing consciousness, stimulated by its being 
aware that two objects have touched, creates in itself the sound; and 
that is the second thing; the consciousness may be that of a lizard, 
a cat, or aman, but in it and of it is the sound, not in nature, who 
presents only the touch. But the regulated touch of hammers upon 
stretched wires becomes to man or to most men not only sound, but 
music; a very complex state of feeling, though the sound is so simple 
a state as to be possible to the consciousness of an animal. To put 
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it somewhat more carefully, the touch of the hammers on wires 
serves as an incitement to an observing sensuous consciousness to 
create sound within itself; the presence of sound in the outer, astral, 
sensuous consciousness serves as an incitement to the inner, spiritual, 
knowing consciousness of a man to create within itself music. But 
both music and sound may be created by the two orders of conscious- 
ness in man without any stimulus from objective nature. Neither 
music nor sound are in nature, where are only smart contacts; they 
are the creations of consciousness, whilst the former, the creation of 
music, requires human consciousness, being beyond the range of 
the animal as that of sound is beyond the range of the tree. Music 
is an extremely elaborate dress which we weave to clothe and make 
beautiful the bare sound, which in its turn is the simpler preliminary 
dress for the most naked datum of cognition. 

An eye perceives vibrations in ether; a mind interprets those 
vibrations into terms of itself, as the colour green creates the colour 
green upon the reception of that stimulus, and we say the leaf is 
green, which is not true. An artistic soul will further create within 
the feeling green the further feeling beautiful. But neither green 
nor beauty exist in nature, where are only vibrations and contacts. 
Around these naked skeletons, we, the conscious selves, create the 
rest. What is for us reality save ourselves? ‘The form, the colour, 
the sound, the beauty of nature, are our creations furnished from the 
essence of our conscious being, and we are the reality. None of 
these powers of creation are lost at death, and the creations of the 
soul in the heavenworld are no less real than those of the samme soul 
on earth. What is true for this plane is true for the heavenworld. 
Its substance, on the upper levels of the ether, presents for us vibra- 
tion and movement as does physical substance here, for in both is 
the throb of the one life. What we do here we do there, only far 
more perfectly, creating around those vibrations sensation and feel- 
ing, form, colour, beauty. And all is more real on higher, serener, 
intenser levels. 

Let us for the time pass on from this, enquiring now, if we can, 
what other aspects of life on earth are also possible or certain here- 
after. What of friends? what of our work? does death shut off 
friends and work, supplying us with phantoms for the one and lazy 
dreaming for the other? We cognize acquaintances and friends in 
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ways parallel with our cognition of nature. We are tripartite, 
physical, astral, and spiritual, or receptive, sensational and noetic; 
and we saw that common astral sensation is a subjective creation 
around a physical reception, that a bare physical reception does not 
become a sensation till it has left the physical plane and been 
received into the complex framework of astral subjectivity, upon 
which in its turn the spiritual is added. So each of the three parts 
deals with nature. Upon the physical sense-organ falls the bare 
touch of nature, the contact, the vibration. This passes into the 
sensitive astral, instinct with the sensation-consciousness, and there 
the physical touch becomes sensation, sensation of form, of colour, 
of sound, and the rest. ‘Then the spiritual man takes it perhaps, 
and these sensations are made to serve as the foundation of the 
feeling of beauty. In dealing with our fellow-men, the tripartite 
nature is similarly active, though on somewhat other levels. Cor- 
responding with physical contact, we have the appreciation of the 
fact of the presence and outer doings of our fellows. Corres- 
ponding with astral sensation, we perceive that their acts affect us 
favourably or otherwise with respect to our personal welfare, plea- 
santly or otherwise. The judgment is from the standpoint of 
selfishness, and is only concerned with them so far as their acts sub- 
serve our particular interests. Corresponding with spiritual feeling 
is our perception of our fellows as egos, the feeling of them as 
friends, not merely acquaintances—for friendship when real is of the 
spiritual nature. It has its outward occasion or inciting cause in 
the bodily presence and acts of the friend, as the feeling of music 
has its outward occasion in sound, but, like music, it is our own 
creation, the creation of our spiritual nature, of that spiritual centre 
in us which is not in this or that spot of space, which finds its food 
and incitements in music, in all beauty, in friendship, in love, in 
philosophy, in religion, which, once excited, sleeps no more. Drawn 
into the activity of friendship, by the presence of him who is there- 
after our friend, it remains active; and that feeling of our friend 
which becomes manifested to the lower consciousness as the thought 
about the friend is a permanent current passing on the inner planes 
of being between the two. In former lives we may have made the 
link, as we may have developed music, and they continue always in 
our inner and properly ethereal being; in this life they do not mani- 
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fest themselves to the outer consciousness till excited by the outer 
cause, the friend’s new presence or the musical instrument. With- 
out this exciting cause, our new outer consciousness, full of the 
body and its instruments and the personal interests, has not had its 
attention called to what has continued within it, as a Londoner does 
not hear the city-roar till reminded by his country cousin. Never- 
theless it may, once struck, have continued unbroken right across 
many lives and their intervals of rest. In and with this lives the 
self of the dweller in the heavenworld. If it be asked how friend- 
ship and how music arose at first, we must answer that both are 
reminiscences of the time far back when all humanity was spiritual 
only, and that our spiritual selves yet remaining in unison within | 
are obscured and walled about from one another by their bodies and 
the rush of personal feelings that body has engendered. We may 
have many friends, real friends, and the quality of feeling we 
maintain for each of them is different—not necessarily different in 
degree, for all may be equally close, but in kind, so that our central 
being epitomizes our friends just as the germ-cell has been supposed 
to contain adequate sample of all the other separate cells of the 
body. Such feeling, once aroused, does not depend on their acts, 
for they may never be able to do us a service; they may, on the 
contrary, need unintermittent service from us. If they do us acts 
of service that may confuse the issue, for, whilst hardly affecting 
the true spiritual feeling of friendship, which is independent of all 
outward acts, it gratifies the lower selfish personal nature. They 
may even, misled by their own lower nature, do unkindly things 
and thus offend our selfishness, unless we can separate the higher 
from the lower, and, disregarding the latter, hold only in view the 
former—having, though we cannot see it, a sort of dogged faith in 
its existence, and thus waiting quietly and forgivingly till the clouds 
of the lower man roll off. To make a friend in the real sense is to 
recognize or feel the inner ego of another. ‘To recognize even in 
a little degree the ego of another through the veils of its body and 
personal consciousness, is to make or find a friend. And where in 
life this process is only slightly begun, in the heavenworld it will 
ripen into perfect bloom, just as in the night we solve our problems 
with clearer vision. And just as we wake in the morning, and find 
that we have by means of some forgotten or half-remembered 
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“dreams” come to know and strongly like someone who the night 
before was barely an acquaintance, so in the succeeding life we meet 
recognizingly one who in the heavenworld has become a friend, 
though that ‘“‘dream” is forgotten wholly unless the survived feeling 
be counted memory, ‘The inner feeling of friendship, different in 
kind for each friend, is knowledge of that friend, it is his inner 
light showing direct into our crypt, it is his very self. That is the 
ultimate purpose of life on earth, that each of us shall reflect in 
himself, shall feel in himself the inner being of every other, shall 
know, shall be utter friend to every other. 

Acquaintance is of the lower, astral, sensational, merely cog- 
nizing nature, and is pleasant or unpleasant according as the 
acquaintance furthers or hinders our personal interests in life. 

Friendship is of the feeling spiritual nature. Pushing research 
inwards, we shall find that our feeling of our friend is in the same 
inner place and of the same essence as our innermost perception of 
self-being. It is of less immediate intensity than that, because we 
are not perfect friends. We know our friends by the same light of 
consciousness as we know ourselves, not intellectually but nearer 
home. Our feeling of essential self-existence is of the same kind 
and on the same plane as our feeling of our friend’s self-existence. 
It is really the Great Self reflected in two mirrors, the causal 
vestures, two rays of the same golden sun. On the highest planes 
of being and consciousness, those corresponding with deep sleep and 
with the initial and ultimate states of humanity, all selves are thus 
united, all possess and feel each other. But that is not enough for 
nature. She would have that fire of love shine into all states of 
our being, and again and again she brings us in varying assemblages 
upon earth, that amid the separateness of body, aiid the conflictions 
of personal interests, we may regain that perfect unity. Thus in 
degree we already know and feel our friend as we know and feel 
ourselves, two states of the same feeling, one act of knowledge in 
the inner. Only, as I said, this knowledge of another, though it 
survive centuries of separation, though it is eternal, may yet be 
dimmed time and again by the conflicting selfish natures of the 
outer man, who through the smoke of that conflict cannot see the 
small spark of their friendship, perhaps struck alight ages ago, 
never to go out. So nature will see to it that in associated lives on 
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earth they wear out at last the hates and conflicts of the lower man; 
for the enemy with whom now painfully we are associated in hate 
may be him to whom once we took vows of friendship. Hate has 
within it the fire of its own destruction, for it becomes more and 
more painful and more and more fatal to all the pleasures as the 
man accumulates lives and experiences. 


HERBERT CORYN. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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KALKI PURANA. 
(Translated from the Sanskrit by Pandit Bhavani-Shankar.) 
(Continued from p. 75.) 
CEUACE DB Re Vall 
The parrot said: 

1. I DESIRE to hear the precepts as to Vishnu spoken by Shiva, 
O blessed one! Thou art fortunate, thou hast performed good deeds, 
since thou art become a disciple of Shiva. 

2. Being happily destined by fate to approach thee, I would hear 
the supreme marvels that can free me from a parrot’s birth, / 

3. The method of the Bhakti-Yoga! of the Lord, Japa, Dhyana, 
joy-giving, capable of yielding supreme bliss, sweet to be heard. 

Padma said: 

4. In the sacred rules of worship of Shri Vishnu, as expounded by 
Shiva, which, being related, heard and practised with faith, 

5. Forthwith purify one from the sin of slaying a Guru, a cow, 
a Brahman, listen, O parrot! with composed mind. Thus He said: 

6. Having bathed early in the morning, and performed the pre- 
scribed Karmas,? one should remain pure, and having sprinkled the 
hands and feet, seat oneself on one’s own seat, 

7. Eastward facing, self-controlled, oneshould perform Anganyasam,® 
Bhutashuddhi,‘ and then Arghyasyasthapana,’ according to the rules; 

8. Then, after: performing Nyasam,° pronouncing Keshava,’ and 
becoming wholly absorbed, fixed on his seat, one should meditate on 
the Atma in the heart, wholly absorbed in THAT. 

g. With Padya,®Ar hya,? Achamaniya,” Snana," Vasa,” Vibhfshana,” 


and other rites, the worshipper, with the prescribed Milamantra,™ 


1 Union by devotion. 

2 Religious ceremonies laid down in the Shastras. 

8 Touching the limbs of the body with the hand, with appropriate mantras. 

4 Purifying the elements of the body with prescribed mantras. 

5 Making an oblation to the sacred image used. 

6 Touching the various parts of the body with the hand, while reciting mantras. 

7 A name of Vishnu; the various names of Vishnu are here recited, or some of them. 

8 Water for washing the feet of the God. 

9 An oblation of water. 

10 Water used for sipping while reciting the names of Vishnu. 

ll Bathing. 

12 Dressing. 

138 Adorning. ; 

14 Mila, in a compound word, has the force of chief, or principal; it is apparently used here for 
the mantra that would be employed in Japa, the “‘Om! namo Narayanaya, svaha!” that begins the 
hymn to Vishnu. 
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10. Should contemplate from foot to head the God of benign 
countenance, who is in the centre of the heart, and who grants to His 
Bhaktas’ the desired fruit. 

«Aum! NAMO NARAYANAYA, SVAHA! 
(Aum! prostration to Narayana, all hail!) 

Ir. ‘‘Contemplated through Yoga by the Siddhas and Buddhas,’ the 
asylum of Lakshmi, Tulsi-enwreathed,®? swarmed round by Bhaktas,* 
glorious, with toes like lotus-petals, with pink-flushed nails, from 
which the Ganges flows—in those Feet of Hari I take refuge. 

12. ‘‘With strings of jewels ringing softly, walking with swan-like 
gait, with jingling feet-ornaments, the border of the yellow silken 
garment waving as a floating flag, and with golden three-faced anklets, 
these lotus footstalks of the Feet of Hari I remember. 

13. ‘Extended over the neck of Suparna,’ like two sapphires, with 
the pinken soles of the feet hanging down, with the beak® in the 
middle, pleasant to behold, these Legs of Hari I remember. 

14. “Clad in variegated raiment, flashing like gloriously-coloured 
lightning arising from the shoulders of the Lord of Sacrifices,” with 
the spiritual glory fully uttered by the S4ma chantings from the motion 
of the wings,’ the Knees of Hari I remember. 

15. ‘‘On the Loins of Vishnu, with his seat on the back of the Bird, 
from which are produced Vidhi,® Kritanta,” Manobht,”" encircled by a 
silken cloth formed of the aggregated sheaths of Jivas,” like eggs, with 
cloths round it of many colours, as yellow, of varied qualities and 
forms, and with an ornamented zone, I meditate. 

16. ‘On the slender Waist of Bhagavan," shining with triple folds, 
set with a line of down, with the cavity of the navel circular as the 
fully expanded lotus whence Vidhi was born,“ wherein dwell the 
sheaths of the worlds like white coils, containing the fluid which flows 
from the Nadis® that are like rivers, I meditate.” 


1 Devotees. 

2 Siddhas, those who have achieved; Buddhas, the wise. 

8 Tulsi, the plant sacred to Shri Krishna. 

4 Literally, Bhakta-bees; swarmed round by devotees as bees round flowers. 

5 Well-feathered; an epithet of Garuda, the divine Bird who is a vehicle of Vishnu. 

6 Of Garuda. 

7 Vishnu. 

8 Of Garuda. 

» The creator, Brahma. 

10 He who puts an end to, z.e., Yama, the God of Death. 

11 Manobhi is an epithet of Kimadeva, the God of Love. 

12 Lives, 7.e., embodied Egos. 

18 The Lord, or Vishnu. 

14 Vidhi, or Brahma, was born as the creative energy of Vishnu from a lotus that sprang from 
Vishnu’s navel as he lay sleeping beneath the waters; the lotus expanded and floated on the surface 
of the waters, with Brahm4 seated within it. 

15 Tubular vessels. 
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17. “Shining with the radiance of the jewel Kaustubha! worn 
thereon, and with the necklace* marked with the red saffron-powder 
from Lakshmi’s breast, with the Shrivatsa mark,®? and the Harichan- 
dana‘ flowers, the fair Breast of the most Blessed Bhagavan, I remember. 

‘““Decked with bracelets and armlets, dexterous in the destruc- 
tion of sinful Daityas,® triumphant with the fiery power of mace and 
discus,® the two glorious and most beauteous right Arms and Hands of 
Bhagavan with my mind I remember. ' 

1g. “Like an elephant’s trunk, bearing lotus and conch-shell,’ 
decked with ornaments, touching the knees with their reddened 
fingers and giving pleasure to Padma,* the two beauteous and dark 
blue left Hands of Mura-ripu,’® I remember. 

“The beautiful and shining Neck of Bhagavan, like the stalk of 
the lotus-like Face, with three encircling lines and garlanded with 
wood-flowers, like the tootstalk of the rich fruit of meditating on the 
abode of final liberation,” for a long while I remember. 

21. ‘Like a crimson lotus, shining with teeth made visible in a 
smile, fair to look upon, with red under-lip, pouring forth the nectar of 
sweet and noble speech, with rolling eyes like the petals of a lotus in 
the lake of the pure minds of sages, the beautiful and radiant Face of 
Hari I remember. 

22. ‘*The well-formed Nose which perceived the fragrance in the 
son of Shura’s dwelling," the flower-like Eyebrows of Hari, that beau- 
tify His Face and are able to create, preserve and destroy everything,” 
that make Kama™ merry and gladden the heart of Kamala,“ these IL 
remember. 

PS a oven shining pendent Makara-earrings,” near the cheeks, illu- 


1 The gem typifies the Soul of the World. 
2 The necklace is composed of five jewels, and typifies the rudiments of the five elements—ether, 

air, fire, water, earth. 

3 The Shrivatsa is the Svastika, and typifies Pradhdna in its productive action. 

4 Sandal-wood tree. 

5 Demons, or enemies of the Devas. 

6 The mace of Vishnu typifies Buddhi, or discriminative intuition; His discus is Manas, or the 
mind, the intellectual powers. 

7 The lotus typifies fire-water, spirit-matter, hermaphrodite nature; the conch-shell is Aham- 
kara, in relation to the elements. 

8 Lakhsmi. 

9 Mura-ripu, the enemy of Mura; an epithet of Krishna, as the slayer of the demon Mura. 

10 The Face of Vishnu is here regarded as the abode of the finally liberated soul, hence as the 
fruit of meditation performed by the worshippers of the God. 

11 Vasudeva, the father of Shri Krishna, was the son of Shura; the atmosphere of his dwelling 
was so pure that it was fit for the Avatara of the God. 

12 The hairs of a God are used as the instruments of creation in some recorded cases; as where 
Vishnu took two hairs to bring about the incarnations of Krishna and Balarama. 

13 The God of Love. 

14 A name of Lakshmi, apparently used here as a play on words. 

15 The Makara, or crocodile, is a mystic symbol of fivefold man. 
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minating the quarters’ and space, with their tips curved by the pres- 
sure of the jewelled diadem and waving locks of hair, the Ears of Hari 
I remember. 

24. ‘‘With the Tilaka? painted on the forehead, beautiful, pleasant 
and fragrant, made with yellow pigment,® befriending the eyes of 
women, captivating eyes and mind, graced with the crown in which 
glitters the jewel that is the abode of the one Brahman, on the Fore- 
head of Ishvara‘ I meditate. 

25. “On the long and waving locks of curly hair of Shri Vasudeva, ® 
carefully decorated by His relatives with the most fragrant blossoms of 
various kinds, shining like clouds, and satisfying the desires of Ram4’s © 
heart, in the centre of the Lotus-Heart I meditate. 

26. “In form as a cloud, shining radiant as moon and sun, with 
noble brows and nose, and long eyes like lotus-petals, rainbow-hued, 
outstretching the worlds, with garments flashing like lightning, in the 
incomparable Lord I take refuge. 

27. ‘‘Distressed, bereft of the worship taught in the Vedas, my body 
full of sins and miseries, devoured by desire,” smitten with grief and 
delusion, with Thy compassionate glance protect me, O Vasudeva!” 

28. Those devotees who bow down to and worship, with praise and 
devotion, the primary, ever-to-be-contemplated, blissful manifestation 
of Vishnu, with the flowers of these seventeen shlokas, having become 
pure and freed, shall go to Brahiic bliss. 

29. This sacred discourse, related by Padma and expounded by Shiva, 
the best means of securing prosperity, wealth, fame, longevity, Svarga, 

30. The fruit of Dharma, Artha,* Kama, Moksha,’ here and here- 
after, studied by those who are most fortunate,” shall lead to great bliss 
and shall set free from sin. 

Thus in the blessed Kalki Purana, coming after Bhagavata, per- 
taining to the future, the seventh chapter, by name, 

Devotion to Hari. 
End of Part I. 
(To be continued.) 


1 The quarters of the sky. 

2 A mark made on the forehead with sandal-wood or other unguent. 

8 Gorochana is a bright yellow pigment found in the head of a cow, or prepared from cow’s urine 
or bile. 

4 The Lord. 

5 The son of Vasudeva, 7.e., Krishna. 

6 A name of Lakshmi. 

7Lobha is the word here used; in its more usual sense it is avarice or greed, but this seems 
inappropriate. 

8 Objects. 

9 Liberation. 

10 Fortunate in having this opportunity. 
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(Continued from p. r6r.) 
CVILG 


Et expecto resurrectionem mortuorum. These words are in the Nicene 
Creed. Let us not change dogmas. We have neither the right nor 
the power. Only let us beware of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
makes the bad bread of the common herd. Yet how believe al/ that 
the Church teaches without falling into the Pharisaic errors? By under- 
standing in a spiritual sense all that the error of the multitude mate- 
rializes—an error, nevertheless, that we must respect in the feeble, for 
it often forms their whole faith, and if one deprived them of it they 
would have nothing left. 

There are plenty of people who believe firmly that an angel (a 
spiritual being) raising to his mouth (a mouth he has not got) a material 
trumpet, will awaken in the valley of Josaphat the dead of all the earth 
(of whom not one has slept, since the universal life has never ceased 
working in them), and will make them arise with the same body (this 
is true in the unity of substance) which they had at their death. One 
must let them believe. Try and spiritualize all that for people who 
have no esprit. The moment you utter before unintelligent people the 
words: symbols and allegories, it is as if you spoke of dreams and 
falsehoods, and the whole of religion for them reduces itself to zero. 
If in taking the Communion they do not imagine that they have in 
their mouths the human flesh of Christ ready to bleed if they touch 
it with their teeth, they think the eating of a little Aazw a chanter 
ridiculous. Let us then, never offend these little ones, and to that end 
let us leave all its occultism to the philosophy of good sense, which is, 
and alas will long continue to be, the “occult” philosophy. If I have 
revealed it in my books, it is in the conviction, as I have written, that 
the believing feeble will not read them; and if they do read them, they 
will get out of it by treating them, like M. Gougenot Des Mousseaux, 
as abominable books, and declaring that I am in direct communion 
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with Messire Sathanas. To be cursed and blessed is the lot of all 
prophets of truth. Forgive them, for they know not what they do. 


October rst. 
CoIEXs 


LET us withdraw into ourselves for a while before entering the 
temple of the septenary. We have just completed the work of the six 
days, the first and most important task of the science of numbers. We 
have now indeed all the elements necessary for the kabalistic creation, 
and we can divine the force of the numbers which we have still to 
study. Let us unite three to four and we have seven, multiply three 
by four and we have twelve, four by two and we have eight, three by 
three and we have nine, etc. Now we know what two is, what three, 
four, five . . . etc., are, and by uniting the ideas which we have 
of these numbers, and associating them together as we do with the 
numbers, we can find beforehand what we have still to seek. Initiated 
already by my books into the symbolism of the Tarot, you are thus 
already able to foresee what I have to write you upon the other sixteen 
letters. You can question them by combining them in 

twos, in threes, in fours and in fives. You [}--------- ‘a 

will spell at first, later on you will read. 
; One letter is an idea with three degrees of intelligence. 
nef Two letters are two ideas associated in apie o 
such wise that the one acts upon the otherand J. G 
fecundates it. ee 


Three letters are the birth of an idea, four letters an eee 
edifice of ideas; a throne of truths. 
bat) Five letters form a synthesis and an autocracy of ideas. 


Six letters form a balance and a sort of antagonism 
the: ee between the absolute ideas represented by the ternaries. 
ese U For example : 

I draw at random two cards of the Tarot, and I get the 
Empress and the Ace of Cups; generation and love, Venus and Cupid— 
Isis and Horus, Berecynthia 
and the crescent moon— 
Mary and the Holy Church ee 31 =t ae eee 
—nature and space. 

I place them in equili- 2 

bene and L begin bysay-> 9 95. = = =  “ 
ing: (1) The birth of love 
is analogous to (2) the love of birth—nature exerts its action upon 
love—love exerts its action upon nature. 
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Cx. 


Nore that I read alternatively from left to right and from right to 
left to find the balanced analogies. Note also that in the names I gave 
to our two cards, I omitted those of the divine order which are providence 
and space. 

I say then, nature fecundates love, love fecundates nature—I could 
have said: Providence fecundates space, and I should have as the 
analogous correspondence, space fecundates providence, which appears 
absurd. But as the absurd is impossible in what are the exact sciences 
par excellence, I perceive that I am touching upon a great mystery 
and a lofty revelation. So I meditate profoundly upon this apparent 
absurdity, and I discover the secret of the marriage of Porus, god of 
plenty, with Penia, goddess of poverty. I recollect that in the Platonic 
myth, it is Penia who surprised and in some sort violated Porus during 
his sleep. JI understand that the void cries out for fulness, and I see 
how space, anhungered in some sort, sucks the breasts of providence 
which then cannot withhold its milk. 

It is thus that all those statements of the oracle which may seem 
to you either absurd or meaningless will lead you to the knowledge of 
the highest mysteries. 

These are merely sketchy ideas I am here giving you in advance, 
for we shall return to this very important question of reading the 
oracles after we have gone through all the letters. I like to put the 
key into your hands in advance so as to familiarize you a little with 
this all-powerful instrument which will open to you for ever the temple 
of profound peace. 

October gth. 

(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of LciFER. 
164, Boston Avenue, 
San Diego, Calif., U.S.A. 

My DEAR SIR AND BROTHER,—Reading the admirable paper of 
A. Besant on ‘Devotion and the Spiritual Life,” in your issue of August, 
1894, on p. 490, line eight reads as follows: 

“Neither Liberation nor the Great Renunciation can close the 
path of the man who works with a view to results.” 

I must confess that after many years spent in the theosophic path 
that I had come to the conclusion that the Great Renunciation in- 
volved for ever the absolute removal of the lower se/f, and perfect 
union with the Higher Se/f in other words, that no one could enter the 
‘Great Renunciation under any other conditions. If my view is correct, 
I find fault with this sentence as misleading, and therefore it ought to 
be qualified. For there ought to be no z/ with regard to an impossi- 
bility.—Yours very truly and fraternally, 

seePOCKING S66). 1. /., 2. S. 

[I should suggest the following paraphrase of Mrs. Besant’s sen- 
tence. He who works for results will never find his path closed by 
Liberation or by the Great Renunciation; for Liberation only comes 
when every desire has vanished, and until Liberation comes, the Great 
Choice, whereby it is renounced and offered on the altar of service to 
humanity, cannot be made. Therefore, he who works with a view to 
results will never find his path closed or ended by reaching the goal of 
Liberation, for his desires are the very things that add to the length of 
the Path.—Ep. | 


To the Editor of LuciFER. 


DEAR Srr,—In the September issue of your magazine, LUCIFER, I 
have found a review of a pamphlet published by a certain Doctor Koch 
in Germany, and entitled Medical Experiments on Living Beings, etc. 
Your reviewer says: “The fourth chapter of this pamphlet bears the 
title, ‘The Uses of Orphans,’ and details how certain doctors in Stock- 
holm carried on their experiments in inoculation on orphan children ; 
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animals being too dear and the children having no tiresome parents to 
intenerc. = 

The fact is this. Conformably to Swedish law all children must be 
vaccinated, 7.e., inoculated with cow-pox, in order to secure immunity 
against small-pox, or, at least, against the malignant forms of that 
terrible disease. The inoculation with cow-pox causes generally, 
among other symptoms, a slight fever of short duration. Dr. Janson 
wished to try vaccination with sterilized lymph, z.e., lymph containing 
no microbes, and consequently being still more harmless to the organ- 
ism than the usual lymph; and, as there always are in the Orphan 
Hospitals children waiting for vaccination, Dr. Janson requested the 
permission of its director; Professor Medin, to try the sterilized lymph 
on those children, which otherwise must have been vaccinated with 
unsterilized lymph. Professor Medin, of course, willingly gave his 
assent in the well-founded hope that the indisposition following the 
vaccination would be mitigated. The result was that the children 
vaccinated with sterilized lymph got no fever and showed no other 
signs of the usual indisposition. 

I have not seen Dr. Koch’s pamphlet and do not know where he 
has taken his 999 cases of death from; but the fact is that none of the 
children vaccinated in Stockholm have died except one, which suc- 
cumbed to Cholera infantum, a disease which could not have any causal 
connection with the vaccination. 

The experiments of Dr. Janson have been the object of two different 
malevolent attacks in Swedish papers, which both referred to the German 
magazine, Der Natur-und Volksarzt, as their authority; these Swedish 
papers were compelled to retract and apologize for their accusations. 

It grieves me indeed that LUCIFER has not only lent itself to the 
circulation of, but also seconded, Dr. Koch’s groundless and unjust 
attack. Its very tone of fanaticism should have made it suspected; its 
endeavour ‘to make the confiding public know that the main object of 
our leading physicians is—not to heal wounds but to create them,” ete., 
is an abominable falsehood and a shameful ingratitude. 

G. ZANDER, M.D., 
Pres. Scand. Sub-section T. S. 

[I am very sorry to have given my friend Dr. Zander such offence, 
and glad to hear that Dr. Janson is not so black as he is painted in~ 
Dr. Koch’s pamphlet. Dr. Koch professes to quote Dr. Janson’s own 
words, taken from Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie und Parasitenkunde, 
Aug. 11th, 1891, and used by Janson in a paper read before the Society 
of Swedish Physicians on May 12th, 1891; and I am willing to believe, 
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though Dr. Zander quotes nothing in support of his own statement, 
that the pamphlet is misleading. It should be observed, however, that 
Dr. Koch gives in his pamphlet many more cases of experiments per- 
formed by other doctors in other places, and there is evidence enough 
here and elsewhere to show that some physicians are mere ruthless 
experimenters, though doubtless they constitute only a small minority 
of the noble profession they disgrace. Far be it from LUCIFER to 
condemn the whole with the (very small) part. 
H. T. EDGE (reviewer). | 


THE MAGICIAN OF LANE’S ‘‘MODERN EGYPTIANS.” 


THE editors of LUCIFER (or rather oze of them, Mrs. Besant being 
absent in Australia) having penned the footnote to my notice of the 
above in the shape of a query, it is necessary to reply. 

The paragraph in question does zo? signify ‘‘that clairvoyance, or 
self-hypnotism, cannot be induced by some such physical means as 
above referred to,” and I am surprised at the writer of the footnote 
reading such a meaning into it. 

The letter was written and the abstract made to point out to readers 
of LUCIFER that a certain instance of magic, often cited by some of 
them, was an exploded one, and the last paragraph must surely have 
been read by most readers as decrying a building of belief upon a basis 
of phenomenal experiments instead of upon the firm rock of pure in- 
telligence or intuition. I wrote ‘“‘¢hose who base their belief upon,” not 
“those who believe in.” 

The present writer, certainly, de/zeves zz clairvoyance and auto- 
hypnotism, but his belief is certainly not based upon these natural 
experiences but upon another foundation altogether. 

Knowing me as well as the editor of LUCIFER does, I will only 
hope that the oppressive London fog was a little more dense than usual 
and that he was carrying his work on late into the afternoon! 

HE. T. STurpy. 


[I am very glad that my editorial note has drawn the above clear 
expression of opinion from my friend Mr. Sturdy. In my opinion, a 
far more sweeping deduction might be drawn from his remarks than 
he really intended. Had I been able to discover the whereabouts of 
Mr. Sturdy, I should have suggested the alteration of a phrase or two, 
and no editorial note would have been necessary. The signature 
“Eps.” was appended by one of my colleagues in my absence; other- 
wise I should have signed my note with my own initials, as I do now. 

G.RSSeM.) 
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REVIEWS. 
‘Rosy MITE,” OR THE WITCH’S SPELL. 


By Vera Petrovna Jelihovsky. (|London: Truslove and Hanson, 
143, Oxford Street, W. ] 

SucH a kindly spirit of good fellowship with all that lives speaks 
throughout the pages of this dainty little story, that no child—old or 
young-—can follow the ‘‘Rosy Mite’s” adventures amongst the insect 
folk without feeling the better for having read about them. Her un- 
conscious doing of the three great deeds, by which right conquers 
might and the witch’s spell is broken, is charmingly told. The illus- 
trations are well done, and the book deserves a wide circulation this 
season in stockings and Christmas boxes. Members of the Theoso- 
phical Society will be interested to know that the story is from the 
Russian of a sister of Madame Blavatsky. 


SPIRITISM THE KEYSTONE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By A. M. Clerk. [london: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1894. Is. ] 

THIS pamphlet pleads for Spiritism as against narrow materialistic 
Christianism, the arguments being familiar enough to old campaigners. 
Spirits are defined as ‘‘‘the intelligent beings of the creation. They 
constitute the population of the universe in contradistinction to the 
forms of the material world.’ They are the individualization of the 
intelligent principle, as bodies are of the material principle.” Re- 
incarnation is well spoken up for, its revelation being attributed to the 
spirits; this endorsement of Theosophic teaching is equally compre- 
hensible whether we hold the theory that spirits are real sages or that 
they are mere parrots. Some interesting details as to spirit-life are 
given, followed by a word of warning to intending mediums, in which 
the vicious nature of some spirits and the moral weakness of some 
mediums are fully recognized. 


OR 
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PHEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 


EUROPE. 


Tue General Fund, which had fallen off considerably of late, has, 
owing to an appeal from the General Secretary in the Véhan, presented 
a more respectable appearance this last month; a generous donation of 
470 from the Hon. Mrs. Malcolm has brought it up to the quarterly 
average which is now demanded by the increased expenditure on 
library accommodation and secretarial work. 

The General Secretary made a short tour among the lodges and 
centres in the south of England, visiting Bournemouth, Bath, Bristol 
and Exeter, at which places he was cordially welcomed and attentively 
listened to. In November he purposes to visit the north-eastern lodges 
and centres. 

The H. P. B. Home has been compelled to announce its closure, 
and the following letter appeared in the Vahan for November to this 
effect: 

“The Committee of the H. P. B. Home announce with regret that 
circumstances oblige them to take immediate steps towards closing it. 
The hopes formed at first that the Home would receive the support of 
those to whom active philanthropy appears to be the best embodiment 
of Theosophy, have not been realized, and the Committee are forced to 
adinit, after two years’ work, that very little interest has been aroused 
outside their own immediate friends. The working expenses of the 
Home are far greater than members at all realize, and the payments 
received from the parents of the children fall far short of meeting those 
expenses. There is a considerable debt owing to the Hon. Treasurer, 
and the Committee do not feel justified in further increasing it. No- 
thing less than a guaranteed income of £200 a year is sufficient to keep 
the Home in proper working order, with an efficient staff; and there 
being no prospect of that amount being subscribed the Committee 
have decided to close it; they would, however, be very grateful for any 
subscriptions towards defraying the final expenses, which will amount 
to about £70.” 

The North of England Federation announced a quarterly confer- 
ence to be held on Saturday, Nov. roth, at Victoria Hall, Quadrangle, 
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York; the General Secretary taking advantage of his north-eastern tour 
to be present. 

The Countess Wachtmeister has lectured in Liverpool, Southport 
and Brighton, having good and enthusiastic audiences in each place. 
At Southport considerable public interest was aroused by an interview 
with her in the Southport Visitor, the lectures were reported, and discus- 
sion in the press ensued; the lodge also derived much encouragement 
from her conversation. The Bow Lodge reports an average attendance 
of forty, and activity in its other departments of work. The Margate 
Lodge has hired a room at the Temperance Hotel, Fort Road, for its 
autumn session. The Middlesbrough Lodge has provided lectures in 
Redcar and Stockton with the view of establishing working centres 
there. At Bristol H. P. Leonard lectured to about 700 people in Mr. 
Moffat Logan’s Baptist Chapel, on Christianity in its Relation to 
Theosophy. 

The ‘‘Hands Across the Sea” scheme writes as follows: 

“The above scheme, as will have been seen in the September 
number of LUCIFER, meets with the warmest approval of Colonel 
Olcott, and it is thought that the utility of the system may be greatly 
increased by extending it to include such unattached or individual 
memibers as may wish to enter into correspondence with members of 
the’ T. S. in countries other than their own. 

“In order thus to forward the ‘first object,’ the undersigned have 
opened a register for the reception of the names, not only of Lodges, 
but of individuals, who wish to be placed in communication with other 
members. 

‘Will, therefore, those Lodges and members who are willing to help 
this movement send in their names to the Federal Secretary? when 
they shall be put in correspondence with others who similarly 
respond. 

““A copy of this circular will be sent to every Lodge and Centre in 
all the Sections of the T. S. and to the magazines. 

‘All communications to be addressed to the Federal Correspondent, 
at 19, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 

“ISABEL COOPER-OAKLEY, Fed. Corr. T. S. 
Cee oe Asst. Fed. Corrs. 
“©, FirTa, ) 


‘“ October, 1894.” 


The committee for arranging lectures in working-men’s clubs in 
London, under the management of S. G. P. Coryn, has begun its work 
for this season. 
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INDIA. 


The syllabus of the Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay, shows that they 
hold three meetings a week, consisting of a lecture on Sunday, a dis- 
cussion on Tuesday, and a vernacular lecture on Thursday, there being 
fifteen different speakers down on the syllabus for the third quarter. 
Evidently this Lodge keeps up its activity. 

The Punjab T. S. is, we are informed by Zhe Jndian Mirror, going 
to erect a hall in Lahore for its meetings. A meeting of members was 
held, at the instance of Rai B. K. Laheri, in the premises of Rai 
Bahadur P. C. Chatterji, Judge, Chief Court, Punjab, on Sept. 2oth, at 
which a resolution was passed to that effect, and the collection and 
banking of a fund provided for. 

Colonel Olcott had a long conversation in the rooms of the T.S. at 
Bombay, which is reported in Zhe Bombay Gazette for Sept. 20th. In it 
he related his experiences and undertakings in Europe, spoke hopefully 
of Theosophical propagandaand thespread of the movement, and enlarged 
on Annie Besant’s strenuous exertions in lecturing and other work. 

Bertram Keightley lectured on Aug. 31st to a large number of 
Hindu students at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, and his lecture is reported 
at length in 7he /ndian Mirror for Sept. 21st. After some introductory 
remarks by the chairman, Babu Norendro Nath Sen, President of the 
Bengal T. S., Bertram Keightley stated that there were three chief 
objects in education, namely, the formation of character, the discipline 
of the mind, and the imparting of information, but western education 
concentrated attention almost exclusively on the last. He then drew 
a vivid picture of the difference between superficial ‘‘cramming” and 
the acquiring of real knowledge, and appealed to the students to re- 
member their racial birthright—spirituality. 

The Indian Mirror for Sept. 23rd contains a report of the last 
European Convention, contributed by Oliver Firth, of Bradford. 

We have received a prospectus of ‘‘The Theosophical Publishing 
Co. Ltd.,” Bellary, whose object is to publish theosophical books, 
journals, pamphlets, etc., in English, Sanskrit and other languages. 
The nominal capital is Rs. 10,000, in 50 rupee shares, and the Secretary 
is T. A. Swaminatha Aiyar. 


AMERICA. 


From the October Path we learn that one Geo. W. Gerhardt, of 
the Syracuse Branch, has been expelled. He claimed to have been in 
India and to have received several degrees in adeptship, but now his 
only degree is E.F.T.S., or Expelled Fellow Theosophical Society. 
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Claude Falls Wright has shown his usual activity in lecturing. On 
Aug. 21st he spoke to a large audience in the rooms of the Toronto 
Branch, and gave other lectures on each of the three following days. 
His meetings were all crowded, and he also gave a public lecture on 
The Adepts. At Bar Harbour, Maine, two very crowded public lectures 
were given. At Syracuse, N.Y., he gave Lodge lectures, private meet- 
ings, and public lectures, inaugural meetings for new rooms in the 
town being held. These wonderful lecturing successes are the envy 
and despair of some of us sleepy Europeans. 

Burcham Harding is forming centres in the New England States. 

The Countess Wachtmeister’s doings are further recorded, and are, 
as usual, perfectly monotonous in their uniform success. Enthusiastic 
audiences greeted her almost everywhere, and she left behind a new 
stimulus in each branch she visited. At the Island of Put-in Bay great 
help was given to Theosophy by a sermon against it, preached by the 
rector of the island, which stirred up the popular curiosity. After 
going through several states she returned to Boston and New York, 
where she created much sensation, and returned for Europe on Sept. 
26th in the City of Paris. 

The Annie Besant Branch, Fort Wayne, Indiana, has sent us its 
syllabus for 1894-5, which is an artistic booklet, printed in coloured 
inks, and containing a long list of discussions. 

On the Pacific Coast, a new branch has been chartered at Colorado 
Springs, and another at Santa Barbara; Dr. Griffiths has continued his 
lecturing tour and branch visiting, and a branch has been chartered at 
Sacramento with the extraordinary name of “Seventy Times Seven 
T. SS.’ The English might emulate this with a ‘‘ Praise-God-Bare- 
bones. 1.°5.* 

AFRICA, 

The small centre of theosophical activity at Johannesburg is ex- 
panding and strengthening, and digging its roots deep down into the 
South African soil. We who started the work cannot but feel gratified 
and thankful that it has so prospered. We now number some dozen 
earnest students, and our weekly meetings are invariably attended bya 
goodly number of visitors, many of whom promise to develop a still 
deeper interest. Meetings are held at the Public School Room, for 
which we pay a rental of £3 per month. 

Last month’s syllabus consisted of original papers by Messrs. 
Purchas, Kitchin and Ritch, on Reincarnation, Mesmerism, and Theo- 
sophy and Every-day Life, the fourth Wednesday being given to ques- 
tions and their discussion. We have found this institution of one 
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discussional evening per month both desirable and satisfactory. Its 
object is to draw the more retiring members out of their shell. 

By way of counteraction to our movement a “‘Spiritualistic Asso- 
ciation” has been formed, to which a couple of our members have gone 
over. Messrs. Kitchin and Ritch have collaborated for the purpose of 
giving a lecture next Wednesday upon Sfiritualistic Phenomena in the 
Light of Theosophy, which has been advertised, and all interested have 
been invited to attend and discuss the subject. 

In connection with the Group we have an excellent little lending 
library, which is well appreciated. LucIFER and 7he Path are received 
regularly, and articles of general interest read aloud. A stock of litera- 
ture for purposes of sale is expected shortly, and will doubtless come 
to a good market. ; 

The Secretary receives correspondence from all parts of South 
Africa, and has distributed a considerable quantity of pamphlets to 
enquirers, 

The Group owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mrs. Cooper-Oakley 
for her invaluable help in countless ways. 

LEwIs Ritcu, ov. Sec. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Annie Besant’s Tour. 


We have received such a mass of cuttings from the Australian 
press in praise of Annie Besant’s lectures that it is somewhat difficult 
in a short space to give any adequate idea of the golden opinions she 
has won from her hearers. At Melbourne the general election happened 
to be in full swing, and actors and actresses were playing to empty 
benches, nevertheless hundreds were nightly turned away from the 
doors of the Bijou Theatre where Annie Besant delivered her first four 
lectures. So great an interest was excited that a second set of four 
had to be given at the Athenzeum. Even then the Melbourne public 
had not had enough of the speaker, and another series of lectures has 
been arranged for her on her return from New Zealand. At Sydney 
her welcome from the Australian public was even more enthusiastic. 
The chairmen at the three lectures (out of the six announced) of which 
we have received accounts, were an ex-premier and two chief justices 
of the Supreme Court—Sir Henry Parkes, Sir George Innes and Sir 
William Windeyer. 

The Opera House was nightly packed to overflowing, and the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph (Sept. 19th) describes the audience at the first 
lecture in the following terms: 
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“Long before eight o’clock, the hour at which Mr. Justice Windeyer 
was announced to take the chair, every seat in the building except 
those previously reserved was occupied, and many hundred persons 
anxious to gain admittance were turned away. Those who did succeed 
in finding room represented some of the most interesting and widely 
different sections of the community. Needless to say, the Theosophical 
Society turned out in force; but after all, they must have represented 
a small percentage of the audience. In one of the stage boxes sat 
Sir Henry and Lady Parkes, well-known barristers occupied seats in 
various parts of the house, prominent physicians, accompanied by their 
Wives, were to be seen in all directions, journalists, actors, dentists, 
and every other variety of professional men seemed to have turned out 
with one accord for the occasion. Some people might have said that 
it was an audience composed chiefly of ‘cranks,’ and those who made 
it their business to run after ‘cranks’; but a broader-minded description 
of the audience would have involved the admission that it was, on the 
whole, one of the most critical assemblages ever allured within the 
compass of a speaker’s voice in Sydney.” 

The same paper in an earlier issue (Sept. 18th) says: 

‘“Two circumstances of a local nature add interest to Mrs. Besant’s 
approaching visit. It was in the Supreme Court of New South Wales 
that Sir William Windeyer, who, with singular appropriateness, presides 
over her first lecture in the Opera House this evening, delivered the 
historic judgment exonerating her from the charge of issuing an obscene 
publication; and it is in the neighbouring city of Melbourne that her 
daughter, married to a journalist connected with one of the daily papers 
of that city, was waiting to accord a loving welcome to the woman from 
whom in childhood she had been wrenched by the mandate of a British 
judge. On that occasion counsel declared in court that ‘Mabel, educated 
by her mother, would be helpless for good in this world, hopeless for 
good hereafter—outcast in this life, and damned in the next,’ and in 
this the judge apparently concurred. At least he decided that Mrs. 
Besant was an unfit person to have the care of her own children. Sir 
William Windeyer, on the other hand, in the concluding words of his 
judgment upon the ‘Knowlton pamphlet,’ said, ‘It must be a matter of 
congratulation that this, like all attempted persecutions of thinkers, 
will defeat its own object, and the truth, like a torch, ‘“‘the more it’s 
shook, it shines.”’”’ ' 

Besides giving her eight public lectures in Melbourne, Annie Besant 
gave a number of Branch lectures and held other meetings and con- 
versazioni, and received strings of visitors. She writes: “The rush 
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of work here is so great and incessant that I have hardly a moment to 
myself.” 

The Melbourne Herald savs: 

“The orthodox conception of Mrs. Annie Besant is that of an 
objectionable, truculent, ill-dressed woman who goes about talking 
wildly in favour of anarchy and dynamite, who delights in smashing 
things—especially church furniture—and who seeks the destruction of 
social order and Christianity. It was not an Annie Besant of that 
pattern that the large and cultivated audience at the Bijou saw last 
evening. On the contrary, they beheld a pleasant-looking and pleasant- 
spoken gentlewoman, neatly attired in white silk or satin, who talked 
to them—without any theatrical frills or affectation—for an hour and 
twenty minutes in truly eloquent fashion, without offending their 
susceptibilities or wounding their moral sensibilities in any way.” 

From Sydney Annie Besant writes: 

‘““There was a regular crowd at the station to welcome me, which 
was kind. Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday evenings I lectured; 
Wednesday I spoke to T. S. friends. Daily I have had open receptions 
from eleven o’clock to two, questions all the time. I have had private 
interviews before eleven and after two p.m. till four or five. 

The Society is making steady progress here, and is harmonious and 
united.” 

On October rst Mrs. Besant sailed for New Zealand, where she was 
to lecture for some three weeks or so. Returning to Melbourne in 
November for her third series of lectures there, she will speak at a 
number of other towns between Melbourne and Adelaide, where she 
will embark on P. and O. ss. Oceana on Dec. 5th, en route for Colombo, 
and thence she will proceed to Adyar for the Convention at the end of 
December. 


Nore.—As so much of our space is taken up by the summary of 
Mrs. Besant’s tour, we have been compelled to hold back reports from 
New Zealand and the Hawaiian Islands till next month. 
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THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Adyar). 


Vol. XVI, No. 1:—The editor an- 
nounces the commencement of the new 
volume and reviews the history of the 
magazine. ‘Old Diary Leaves” begins a 
new series with more questionings over 
the ‘‘great personality-puzzle, Helena 
Petrowna Blavatsky,” and describes the 
arduous journey to India vid London, 
and the meeting of Adepts in London. 
H. P. B. explains the duality of her per- 
sonality, and illustrates her explanation 
by a corporeal phenomenon. “A New 
Study of the Todas” gives, from Zhe 
Madras Mail, some interesting particu- 
lars of the customs of this peculiar race. 
‘‘Black Magic in Russia,” by V. J., is 
translated in all its gruesomeness. 
Deussen’s Elements of Metaphysics is re- 
.viewed by Kashi. N. F. Bilimoria has 
the first instalment of an article on 
“Evolution according to Theosophy and 
Zoroastrianisin,’’ which we commend to 
students of occult cosmogony, who will 
find the side-lights thus thrown very use- 
ful. The editor seems quite pleased and 
impressed by Gladstone’s article on the 
atonement, and quotes therefrom pro- 
fusely. The article on Bhiitas, etc., by 
R. Ananthakrishna Shastry, is continued, 
and is very interesting and detailed in its 
classification and description. 

Jette 1B) 
THE PATH (New Vork). 

Vol. IX, No. 7:—Contains a most in- 
structive and valuable article by W. Q. 
Judge on “Communications from ‘Spi- 
rits,’”” in which the subject is analyzed 
in a very masterly way. When we learn 


that, in weighing the merits of spirit- 
communications, seven factors have to be 
taken into account—the minds of the 
medium and sitters, the occult powers 
of all concerned, physical memory, hid- 
den forces, elementals and the like, the 
astral light and the astral bodies of me- 
dium and sitters—we shall avoid hasty 
judgments. There is a picture of H. P. B. 
in the bath-chair, with Messrs. Mead and 
James Pryse. The article by Che-Yew- 
Tsang on “Seeking the Self” is the great 
feature of this number and needs no 
comment. ‘Conversations on Occult- 
ism’’ is continued after a very long inter- 
val and will be warmly welcomed by 
students of the old Paths. These features 
combine to make this. a most important 
number, which all should read. Why 
does not the editor chain up ‘A. F.”? 
EL Tees 
JOURNAL OF THE MAHABODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. III, No. 6:—This number is mostly” 
made up of news and scraps, and a very 
duli exposition entitled, “Sixty-two 
Forms of Belief Enumerated in the 
Buddhist Suttas.” There is also an in- 
teresting description from the point of 
view of a traveller of ‘““The Great Lama- 
sery of Kumbum” in Tibet. 

THE LAMP (7orvonto). 

Vol. I, No. 3:—The front page is embel- 
lished with a portrait of Colonel Olcott. 
There is much variety and a large amount 
of information crammed into its thirty- 
two columns; here and there, however, 
we notice statements that are extreme, 
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and others couched in too startling lan- 
guage for the general reader. But judg- 
ing from the environment of Zhe Lamp 
and the narrow orthodoxy it has to illu- 
mine, it is doing good work, and we wish 
it every success. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SCOTTISH 
LODGE (Edinburgh). 


Vol. II, Part 16:—The major part of 
this number is occupied with a paper by 
the president, entitled, ‘Celtic Occultism 
Compared with Ancient Oriental Sys- 
tems,’ and contains a collection of 
most interesting scraps of information 
concerning the Mysteries of antiquity. 
We are asked to entertain the hypothesis 
that Celtic ideas may have coloured the 
thought of the writer of the Apocalypse, 
and that Celtic ideas penetrated into 
India, and that the Mahabharata and 
other Indian serpent-myths may have to 
be ascribed to a Celtic original. But 
why not hold to the more workable 
theory of a common source, and abstain 
from labelling it Celtic, or Indian, or 
Scandinavian, or German, or Mava, or 
Scythian, or whatever happens to be the 
name of the pet hobby for the time being 
of the theorist? The remaining paper 
is ‘A Note on Magic Mirrors.” 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. II, No. 1o:—The only original 
article which appears in this excellent 
Spanish periodical is a very short one by 
Sefor Trevino y Villa. The rest consists 
of H. P. B.’s celebrated article on ‘‘An- 
cient Philosophers and Modern Critics,” 
a translation from Five Years of Theo- 
sophy, “Do the Adepts deny the Nebu- 
lar Theory now generally sustained?” 
D. A. C.’s translation of Annie Besant’s 
celebrated French conference, H. P. Bla- 
vatsky’s ‘‘Ensouled Violin,” and a trans- 
lation from Zhe Theosophist of Maurice 
Fredal’s celebrated article on Apollonius 
of Tyana, conclude the number. The 
last seems to be chiefly from Philostratus, 
and the dates are consequently uncertain. 

€.GxB: 
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THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. III, No. 1:—This magazine com- 
mences its third volume with a greatly 
improved cover and general get-up—all 
in excellent taste. It is now printed by 
the H. P. B. Press, and is a good exaniple 
ofits work. “The Application of Brother- 
hood to Women and Children” begins a 
series by G. A. H. Brereton in which ‘it 
is proposed to examine whether present 
social arrangements cramp and limit 
artificially the physical, mental and moral 
stature of women.” “Work Together!” 
by the editor, is an appeal which the title 
well describes; ‘“‘Soul-Death” is the first 
of a series and begins clearly and simply 
to deal with a difficult subject; “The 
Mystic Nights’ Entertainment,” by ‘“#.,” 
tells in the delightful style of the author 
a tale of the astral world; “Leading 
Articles in Theosophical Magazines” are 
well chosen and give the necessary ‘“‘Re- 
views”? in a brief space; “Lotus Circle” 
(for little folk) gives “The Story of the 
Wild Thyme” which will be read as gladly 
by old as by young. An announcement 
is made that with the next number a 
series of letters will be begun on current 
topics by Jasper Niemand. Zhe Jrish 
Theosophist is certainly not a paper that 
stands still! 

ale 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 


Vol. V, No. 8:—The chief article in this 
excellent periodical is Dr. Pascal’s on 
‘Reincarnation,’ in which the subject is 
treated in a scientific manner, and we are 
glad to see the evidence from the Jewish 
scriptures scientifically marshalled and 
comimentedon. ‘The Sabbath” by Mons. 
Guynniot, and “The First Step” by Mdme. 
Kolly are well worthy of perusal. Among 
the translations we see Veath—and After? 
Countess Wachtmeister’s Reminiscences, 
Rama Prasad’s Science of breath, and The 
Theosophical Glossary. We must, how- 
ever, draw attention to the excelient 
article on “The Crucified Saviours” in 
“Occult Varieties.”’ 

Grice BR. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BRANCH WORK 
(New York). 

No. 45:—‘‘Nature,” read before the 
Aryan T.S. by J. H. Fussell, deals with 
the terms “objective” and ‘“‘subjective,” 
and compares the attributes of the various 
kingdoms of nature, showing even mine- 
rals to be alive and conscious. It also 
deals with the four elements, elementals, 
planets, and kindred subjects. Nature 
is described as the garment or veil of 
Deity, and the world is shown to be the 
result of intelligence and life, the same 
plan being self-evident everywhere. The 
seven planes aud seven principles, and 
the analogy between the universe and 
man, are also touched upon in this inter- 
esting paper. 

Hed. B. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. IV, No. 4:—We would humbly 
suggest that the questioners be allowed 
to take a turn at answering so as to get 
their revenge on the answerers, who in 
their turn could be made to supply ques- 
tions. One man asks about free-will and 
necessity, another wants to know if a 
dynamite explosion which shatters the 
physical body shatters also the astral. 
A query on personal Gods draws some 
variegated but instructive answers. More 
than half the number is activities and 
notices, which is perhaps not amiss. 

Hor, 
THE THEOSOPHICAL FORUM 
(New York). 

No. 64:—The first question virtually 
anlounts to one so often asked—Why does 
Parabrahman manifest? H. P. B. was 
once asked this question, and her reply 
had the merit of brevity: ‘My dear, ask 
Parabrahm; I do not know’! The second 
questioner asks for the proper rule of 
action, and is well answered that in the 
last analysis man has no other guide but 
his own soul. W. Q. J. explains the mean- 
ing of one or two statements in 7he Ocean 
of Theosophy for the benefit of a rather 
muddle-brained enquirer. 


iu 
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THE PRASNOTTARA (Madras). 


Vol. IV, Nos. 44, 45:—Two questions 
dealing with Parsi customs and belief 
are answered briefly by N. F. B. An even 
shorter reply is made to one concerning 
the relationship of Dvaitism, Visishta- 
dvaitism and Advaitism; and the rest of 
the numbers consist of ‘‘Notes and Ex- 
tracts” with short reports of the Sec- 
tion’s activities. The usefulness of 7he 
Prasnottara open to question at 
present. 


is 


Tt 
ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT (American 
Section). 


No. 19:—From the //i7i Sutfa are 
taken these words of import: “He who 
transgresses and despises modesty, who 
says—I am a friend! but undertakes no- 
thing for his friend, know that he is no 
friend. He is no true friend who 
always eagerly suspects a breach, and is 
on the watch for faults, but he is a true 
friend with whom you dwell as a child at 
the breast of his mother; from such a 
friend none can ever divide you.” The 
translation of ch. vi, Chhandogya Upani- 
shad, is most ably continued; ‘That Thou 
Art,” could hardly be improved upon, 
beautifully and clearly expressed as it is; 
“The Mahomedan Tradition of Issa or 
Jesus,” from the Persian of Mirkhond, is 
also most readable. 

t) 
THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Middlesbrough). 


No. 12:—‘‘The Editors Re- 
are full of sound common-sense 
and of a distinctly “healthy” character. 
They should be read by everybody as an 
antidote to cant. W. A. B. writes with 
understanding of the ‘Pairs of Oppo- 
sites,” rightly attributing the root of 
pleasure and pain, as we think, to self- 
identification with the stimuli which in- 
duce the sensations, ‘Theosophic Basis 
of Christian Dogma” is a useful effort to 
properly interpret the Christian scrip- 
tures. “The New Movement in Eng- 
land” is reprinted from Zhe £cho; . 


Volroie 


marks”’ 
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‘Masters’ Service” is short but good, 
and “Gleanings”? have the rare merit of 
being well chosen. 


ahs 
THE AUSTRAL THEOSOPHIST 
(Melbourne). 


Vol. I, No. 9:—The editorial ‘“Search- 
light” is followed by an article by H. W. 
Hunt on “Our Third Object.” This con- 
tains a plea for the appointment of Com- 
mittees (and even sub-committees) to 
investigate all sorts of psychic pheno- 
mena after the fashion of the S.P.R. 
“A Criticism of Spiritism,’ by Gus. 
Sharp, is written by one who has evi- 
dently had a long experience of such in- 
vestigation—but who is of in favour, it 
would seem, of further work in that 
direction. ‘‘Messages from Masters” is 
the reprint of-a useful article from The 
Pacific Theosophist; a fair portrait of 
Mrs. Besant is given; “Maori Mysticism,” 

- by J. St. Clair, is worthy of the highest 
commendation as giving a really original 
account of esoleric Maori imythology. 
Would that more of our New Zealand 
members would tell us anything they 
know of the Tohungas of the Wharekura 
and other schools. ‘“‘Psychometry,” by 
E. G. Edelfelt, is excellently concluded; 
“The Justice of Reincarnation,” and 
“Good and Evil,” are both good and 
readable articles. 


ite 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(San Francisco). 


Vol. V, No. 3:—‘‘The Lost Chord of 
Christianity,” is an exceedingly well 
written essay on the teaching of Rein- 
carnation and Karma to be found in the 
Bible. It is written sympathetically—a 
too rare attitude amongst those theo- 
sophic writers on Christianity who do 
not go to the ridiculous extreme of con- 
sidering the teaching of Christ as unique. 
“The Mystery of the Holy Trinity,” by 
the Rev. W. G. Copeland, gives several 
useful interpretations of the triad in 
nature. ‘Metaphysical Properties in 
Man,” by A. L. Gibson, is clearly the 
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result of original and deep thought; it is 
ably done, and the writer does not hamper 
himself with a fixed terminology. Dr. 
J. A. Anderson writes on “The Sin of 
Self-Righteousness’’—one aspect of which 
we would describe as that which cries in 
the open places, “Poor man, poor dear 
man, he has sinned, but we in our pity 
forgive him; we are all human (snivel), 
and now we have exposed the commission 
of the sin we will ask Jesus to be kind 
enough to forgive the sinner as we do.” 
The activities are not the least interest- 
ing reading in the number. 
as 


THE BUDDHIST (Coloméo). 


Vol. VI, Nos. 34-37:—The translation 
of the Sutva Sangraha is continued at 
great length. Neither it nor the Vzsud- 
dhimagga of Buddhaghosa Thera, also 
being translated, are of peculiar interest. 
“Startling Analogies brought to Light; 
Lives of Christ and Buddha’’—reprinted 
from the Argus—occupies more space 
than itis worth. A translation is given 
of Vishnu Purana, Book VI; various ex- 
tracts headed “From the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures,” and D. J. Subasinha translates 
from a book, whose name is not given, 
under the title, ‘‘The Priestess Visdkha.” 
Not of great interest is Zhe Buddhist at 
present, though it isa good plan and one 
worthy of imitation to give the Pali of 
most of the translations. 

airs 
THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. IV, No. 2:—‘‘A Criticism Replied” 
is presumably written in answer to an 
attack on Theosophy by the Aoméay 
Catholic Examiner. ‘Our first, H. P. B., 
together with her successor, Mrs. Annie 
Besant, has been called silly because she 
was a woman,” it is said. But this coup- 
ling of the two names is absurd, and 
Mrs. Besant would be the first to depre- 
cate it. ‘Spiritual Culture,” a good 
paper by Brother Pestanji Dinshaji Khan; 
“Behind the Scenes of Nature,” by A. P. 
Sinnett, a reprint from Zhe Nineteenth 
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Century; ‘‘Mrs. Besant on Vegetarian- 
ism’’; ‘‘Places of Pilgrimage in India,” 
from The Theosophist, and ‘‘Obiter Dic- 
tuin,”” conclude an issue which chiefly 


consists of reprints as usual. 
Ae 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


We have also to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the following with thanks, and 
regret that lack of space forbids more 
detailed review: Zhe Theosophic Thinker, 
Nos. 34-38, containing continuations of 
the very interesting series on “The Yogic 
Life,” with “The Advaita Catechism of 
Shankaracharya,” and notes on 4haga- 
vad Gité—a source of continued honour 
to the leading Bellary members; 7/eo- 
sophia (Amsterdam), with translations of 
The Key to Theosophy, The Idyll of the 
White Lotus, Death—and After? and 
Cyclic Impression, by W. Q. Judge; Zzoso- 
jisk Tidskrifit (Stockholm), consisting of 
a long and useful article by Dr. G. Zan- 
der, with translations of articles from 
Le Lotus Bleu and Lotusbliithen: Book- 
Notes, always useful to bibliophilists, an- 
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nouncing the approaching publication 
by Dr. E. Gaster of a newly-discovered 
treatise by the famous Rabbi Maimo- 
nides; Zhe Influence of Alcohol, by Mrs. 
Annie Besant, a lecture delivered in the 
Livesey Central Temperance Hall; several 
numbers of the Sanmdarga Bodhini, the 
only vernacular weekly in India dealing 
exclusively with Theosophy, containing 
useful articles on ‘‘Evolution from the 
Hindt standpoint” and “The Shankhya 
Philosophy”; Zhe Gul Afshan, the Eng- 
lish portion of which contains some out- 
rageously absurd reprints, chosen at un- 
fortunate haphazard; Zhe Behar Times; 
The New Age, ‘A magazine of Spiritual 
Knowledge and Psychical Research,” 
which been started under “the 
guiding influences of the spirit world” 
and which may possibly help to raise the 
tone of current Spiritualism, though it 
begins badly by showing an unfriendly 
spirit towards Theosophy; La Haute 
Science (Paris), for October, which con- 
tinues its translations of Iamblichus, 
Rig Veda, etc.; Borderland, Review of 
Reviews, Light, Agnostic Journal. 


has 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 
THE Memory oF H. P. B. 


“WHO would have suspected that H. P. B. could so soon 
become a memory!”—so exclaims Zhe Path reviewer when noticing 
our September issue. And why this doleful cry? Simply because 
the cover of LucIFER has been changed, and the writer of ‘On the 
Watch-Tower” has given utterance to some heterodox remarks in 
the opinion of the reviewer. First of all let me state that the 
““Watch-Tower” referred to was not written by myself. I was 
absent taking a much-needed rest after a long illness, and my col- 
league ‘‘C. J.,” was in the editorial chair. 

But does the reviewer seriously mean to assert that H. P. B. has 
become a memory in the minds and hearts of the editors of this 
magazine or of C. J.? Does the memory of H. P. Blavatsky depend 
upon the cover of a magazine or even upon its title? Does the 
memory of H. P. B. depend upon stereotyping and eternally crystal- 
lizing everything she initiated? Are her old friends to be accused 
of lack of affection and loyalty to her memory because they do not 
slavishly preserve everything in exactly the same state as when she 
departed? 

I had always learned from her that Theosophy and its practice 
was a living thing, not a dead crystallization. She was the incarna- 
tion of perpetual change with regard to external details in every 
departinent of life and work. Are we to be relic-worshippers of her 
every word and action? If this is the memory of H. P. B. that I 
am expected to maintain, then I must decline to undertake so pre- 
posterous a task. 

I do not, by any means, bind myself by all that my colleague 
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has said in the ‘“Watch-Tower,” but I do most strongly protest 
against the blow dealt at the real memory of H. P. B. by the unwise 
remarks of exaggerated hero-worship. 

It is high time that we should learn the old lesson of steering 
a middle course between extremes, and so avoid the dangers of 
sectarianism and partisanship. It is time that we should all recog- 
nize that everyone has his own peculiar opinions of H. P. Blavatsky, 
her life and works, that these opinions are exceeding various and 
often mutually contradictory, that no two people have precisely 
similar views, and that it is impossible to build up a consistent 
legend about her memory. The more people write about their 
reminiscences of H. P. Blavatsky, the more of her writings and 
letters are put on record, the greater and greater mystery does she 
become for even those who knew her well. 

Nevertheless the great good she has done to so many will ever 
work through the hearts of those who love her, and part of that 
good was her persistent teaching to strive after the reality and free 
ourselves from the unreal and impermanent. She taught the reality 
of noumena alone, not of phenomena, and she, least of all men and 
women, never pinned her faith to the cover of a magazine or the 
explanatory legend of a misunderstood title. 

The great debt of gratitude that I personally owe to my teacher 
and great friend H. P. B., I can never repay in full; but some part 
of the debt may be wiped out by following her path in fighting 
valiantly against the mistaken enthusiasm that would obscure her 
work and effort by wrapping it round with the hideous death-cloths 
of an impossible infallibility. 

I have hitherto refrained from touching directly upon this sub- 
ject, though much has been written which I deplore as unwise and 
dangerous, and because it is extremely distasteful to my present 
nature to have to use the language of criticism. But there is a limit 
to all things, and the time has come for me to put on record my dis- 
approbation of all exaggeration, and of the mischievous habit of 
charging with a lack of loyalty to the memory of H. P. B. those 
who find it impossible to be ever flying to the dangerous extremes of 
ill-balanced enthusiasm. Loyalty is not identical with the ascription 
of infallibility to the object of our confidence; and no one person 
can ever be made the sole test of truth without the concomitant 
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atrophy of the moral responsibility of those who bow before such 
an oracle. 
* . * 
A DIFFICULT POSITION. 

I have yet one more personal statement to make. I find my 
present position in the Theosophical Society an excessively difficult 
and trying one, and I must say a few words so that my friends may 
in some slight measure understand the thankless task that karma 
has forced upon me. 

I am not only a private individual with my own feelings, 
opinions, beliefs, convictions, struggles and trials, but also the editor 
of LuciFER with my colleague Annie Besant, the editor of the 
Vahan (the sectional magazine in Europe) with my colleague James 
M. Pryse, and the General Secretary of the European Section of the 
Theosophical Society. 

As the General Secretary and as editor, I feel it my imperative 
duty to maintain a position of rigid impartiality towards, and of 
courteous and kindly consideration for, the wishes of all my mem- 
bers and contributors. As General Secretary, I must carry out the 
wishes of my members; as editor, I shall insert the opinions of my 
contributors and reviewers. 

One thing only I would most strongly impress upon the minds 
of all my readers, ‘hat Lam personally responsible only for what appears 
over my own signature or initials. ‘The opinions of my contributors, 
correspondents and reviewers are their own, not mine. As editor, I 
could exercise my right of cutting out all partisan remarks, but I 
prefer to let them stand, so that they may accomplish their own karmic 
effect, whatever it may be, and that I may not have to bear the burden 
of accusations of suppression and partisan excision. I am between 
the fire of contradictory opinions, and bow my head so that that fire 
may accomplish its purpose, or miss its aim, as karma wills it. 

Let me here state that I have never, even in thought, assumed 
the vdle of a leader in the Theosophical Society; I have never looked 
upon the position of General Secretary in any other light than that 
of a field for work and service. I have striven in every way that 
every Lodge and Centre, as far as I was personally concerned, might 
stand on its own feet and feel its individual strength, and on that 
fact I rely in the present crisis. 
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Are we to be followers of individuals or are we to be followers 
of truth?—that is what has ever been uppermost in my mind. This 
should once for all be settled in the mind of every member of the 
Theosophical Society; for, in my opinion, so long as we follow 
individuals, so long shall we be subject to ever-recurrent difficulties 
of a similar nature to the dilemma in which we find ourselves 
to-day. 

The sooner the Theosophical Society discovers its proper func- 
tion of striving to be a body of students eager to learn and share 
with others the grand principles of spiritual truth—irrespective of 
external authority, but containing its authority in itself—the sooner 
we reduce the red-tape of officialism to the smallest limits, the 
sooner shall we be on the path which leads to the realization of our 
first object. Meantime, the Theosophical Society is straitly involved 
in the tangled web of destiny that it has industriously woven for 
itself for nineteen long years. That destiny it will have to suffer 
until it is exhausted; but it can at any moment begin to weave a 
more glorious vesture, if all only strive to co-operate for so desirable 
a purpose. G. R. S. MEapD. 


* 
* * 


[We have received the following from our contributor T. Ernest 
Nichol. ] 

“NATURE IS SPIRIT.” 

Such is the title of an article in Zhe Christian World of Novem- 
ber 1st, by Dr. J. M. Whiton, which is strongly indicative of the 
tendency of modern Christian thought towards eastern wisdom. 
The writer commences by pointing out that in the expression 
“nature is spirit,” the identity is conditioned, not absolute. ‘Nature 
is spirit in manifestation; nature is the utterance or expression of 
spirit; it is, so to speak, the ‘Word made flesh,’ or Thought objecti- 
fied in Form.” ‘Then he goes on to show that the natural and spiri- 
tual are not mutually exclusive. ‘‘What men call miracle is no 
interference with nature, but the exceptional births or workings of 
nature moulded by the unknown powers of spirit. What men call 
revelation is not a communication to the world from without, but a 
development within the world, an unfolding of consciousness rather 
than a transference of knowledge.” Further on he speaks of spirit 
as “the ultimate and eternal Reality that is underlying all that 
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transiently appears—the ground of the successively emerging and 
vanishing phenomena that we behold as nature, the things and 
beings that are born and die, the world that passeth away.” 

Dr. Whiton, of course, says nothing of reincarnation, but re- 
incarnation is a logical inference from the foregoing. For if spirit 
be “the eternal Reality . . . underlying the things and beings that 
are born and die,” then spirit in its individualized aspect, must be 
continually informing fresh bodies; and it is this reincarnation of 
individualized spirit for which Theosophy contends, not the reincar- 
nation of lower personality. 

Again, his attitude towards evolution is precisely that of Theo- 
sophy. He says: 

“From the primitive fire-cloud to the present world, from the 
jelly-fish to man, we see in nature the progressive utterance and 
embodiment of spirit from more to more. Nor can we draw any 
line and say, there nature ends and spirit begins. Professor Rothe 
long ago observed, ‘If the Divine Logos can enter into the zscon- 
scious soul, there is no reason why it should not enter into an animal, 
a plant, a stone,’ etc. We trace the process of the spirit through 
the successive stages of motion, growth, sensation, self-conscious- 
ness and God-consciousness, from the first movements of what we 
term matter—which physicists now say is in its ultimate analysis 
simply foree—to those consummate unfoldings of the God-conscious 
life in which at length spirit is clearly recognized as both the goal 
and the source of the whole.” 

We give two more extracts without comment from this (for Zhe 
Christian World) remarkable article: 

“Tn the recovered unity of thought we find the Infinite in the 
finite, mind in matter, the supernatural or spiritual in the natural, 
God in man, and a Christ who is one with us in the essential divinity 
of the human, yet diviner than we because more gloriously human.” 

‘The billows are many, but the sea is one. One Life lives in 
all lives. One Will works through all wills.” 

The reader will see that this is all pure Theosophy—the Theo- 
sophy of the enlightened of all times and ages—the Theosophy 
which can never be “exposed” or overthrown, because it is not 
built upon the shifting sands of miracle and human testimony, but 
upon the rock of inward enlightenment and spiritual truth. 
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THH AWAKENING TO THE SHI 
SHANKARACHARYa«’s ‘ATMA BODHA. 
(Concluded from p. 184.) 


SETTING aside name, colour, form, the insubstantial causes of 
separateness, the knower of the supreme rests in perfect Conscious- 
ness and Bliss. 

The difference between knower, knowing, and known exists 
not in the Self; for through its own Consciousness and Bliss it 
shines self-luminous. 

Thus setting the fire-stick of thought in the socket of the Self, 
let the kindled flame of knowledge burn away the fuel of unwisdom. 

By knowledge, as by dawn, the former darkness is driven 
away; then is manifest the Self, self-shining like the radiant sun. 

Yet the Self, though eternally possessed, is as though not pos- 
sessed, through unwisdom. When unwisdom disappears, the Self 
shines forth like a jewel on one’s own throat. 

Separate life is conceived in the Eternal by error, as a man is 
imagined in a post. But the pain of separation ceases when the 
truth about it is perceived. 

By entering into real nature, wisdom swiftly arises. ‘Then the 
unwisdom of “I” and “mine” disappears, as when a mistake about 
the position of north and south is set right. 

The seeker after union, possessed of all knowledge, sees with 
the eye of wisdom that all things rest in the Self; and this Self is 
the One, the All. 

Self is all this moving world; other than Self is naught. As 
all jars are earth, so he beholds all as the Self. 

Perfect Freedom even in life is this, that a man should shake 
himself free from all the limits of his disguises, through the essence 
of Reality, Consciousness, Bliss, just as the grub becomes the bee. 

Crossing the ocean of glamour, and slaying the monsters, 
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passion and hate, the seeker for union, perfect in peace, grows lumi- 
nous in the garden of the Self. 

Free from bondage to outward, unlasting pleasures, and return- 
ing to the joy of the Self, he shines pure within like the flame in a 
lamp. 

Even when hidden under disguises, let the Sage stand free 
from them, like pure ether. Though knowing all, let him be as 
though he knew nothing; moving untrammelled like the air. 

Let the Sage, shaking off his disguises, merge himself utterly 
in the all-pervading One; as water in water, ether in ether, flame 
in flame. 

The gain above all gains, the joy above all joys, the wisdom 
above all wisdoms; let him affirm that it is the Eternal. 

When this is seen, there is no more to see; when this is 
attained, there is no more to attain; when this is known, there is no 
more to know; let him affirm that this is the Eternal. 

Upward, downward, on all sides perfect; Being, Consciousness, 
Bliss; the secondless, endless, everlasting One; let him affirm that 
this is the Eternal. 

Through the knowledge that nothing is but the Eternal, the 
unchanging One is beheld by the wise; the aboriginal, partless joy; 
let him affirm that this is the Eternal. 

As partakers in the bliss of that partless, blissful One, the 
Evolver and all the powers enjoy their bliss as dependents. 

Every being is bound to the Eternal; every movement follows 
the Eternal; the all-embracing Eternal is in all, as curd is in all 
milk. 

Nor small nor great nor short nor long, nor born nor departing, 
without form, attribute, colour, name; let him affirm that this is the 
Eternal. 

Through whose shining shine the sun and all lights; but who 
shines not by any’s light; through whom all this shines; let him 
affirm that this is the Eternal. 

All present within and without, making luminous all this 
moving, the Eternal shines forth glowing of red-hot iron. 

The Eternal is different from the moving world—yet other than 
the Eternal is naught! What is other than the Eternal shines in- 
substantial, like the mirage in the desert. 
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Things seen and heard are not other than the Eternal. Know- 
ledge of reality teaches that all this is the Eternal, the Being, 
Consciousness, Bliss, the secondless. 

The eye of wisdom beholds the ever-present Consciousness, 
Bliss, the Self, the eye of unwisdom beholds not, as the blind be- 
holds not the shining sun. 

The personal life, refined through and through by the fire of 
wisdom, which right learning and knowledge kindle, shines pure as 
gold, freed from every stain. 

The Self, rising in the firmament of the heart—sun of wisdom, 
darkness-dispersing, all-present, all-supporting—shines forth and 
illumines all. 

He who, drawing away from space and time, faithfully worships 
in the holy place of the divine Self—the ever-present, the destroyer 
of heat and cold and every limit, the stainless, eternally happy—he 
all-knowing, entering the All, becomes immortal. 

(Thus the Awakening to the Self 1s completed.) 
Crp 
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HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY. 
(Continued from p. 208.) 


HELENA PETROVNA for the next four years continued to live 
in the Caucasus. Ever in search of occupation, always active and 
full of enterprise, she established herself for some time in Imeretia, 
then at Mingrélia, on the shores of the Black Sea, where she 
connected herself with the trade in the high-class woods with 
which that region abounds. Later on she moved southwards, to 
Odessa, where our aunts had gone to live after the death of our 
grandparent. There she placed herself at the head of an artificial 
flower factory, but soon left that for other enterprises, which in turn 
she quickly abandoned, notwithstanding the fact that they generally 
turned out well. 

She was never troubled by any dread of doing anything deroga- 
tory to her position, all honest trades seemed to her equally good. 
It is curious to note, however, that she did not light on some occu- 
pation which would have better suited her talents than these com- 
mercial enterprises; that, for instance, she did not take instead to 
literature or to music, which would have better served to display 
her grand intellectual powers, especially as in her younger days she 
had never had anything to do with commerce. 

Two years later she left again for foreign parts, first for Greece 
and then for Egypt. All her life was passed in restlessness and in 
travelling; she was ever, as it were, seeking some unknown goal, 
some task which it was her duty to discover and to fulfil. Her 
wandering life and unsettled ways did not end until she found her- 
self face to face with the scientific, the humanitarian and spiritual 
problems presented by Theosophy; then she stopped short, like a 
ship which after years of wanderings finds itself safe in port, the 
sails are furled and for the last time the anchor is let go. 

Mr. Sinnett, her biographer, alleges that for many years ere she 
left definitely for America, Madame Blavatsky had had spiritual 
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relations with those strange beings, whom she later called her Masters, 
the Mahatmas of Ceylon and Tibet, and that it was only in direct 
obedience to their commands that she travelled from place to place, 
from one country to another. How that may be, I do not know. We, 
her nearest relations, for the first time heard her mention these enig- 
matic beings in 1873-4, when she was established in New York. 

The fact is that her departure from Paris for America was as 
sudden as it was inexplicable, and she would never give us the 
explanation of what led her to do so until many years later; she 
then told us that these same Masters had ordered her to do so, with- 
out at the time giving any reason. She gave as her reason for not 
having spoken of them to us that we should not have understood, 
that we should have refused to believe, and very naturally so. 

From that moment all else was put on one side, and never from 
that moment forward did her thoughts for one moment deviate from 
the goal which had been suddenly revealed to her, namely, the 
publishing abroad in the world that most ancient of philosophies 
which bears witness to the supreme importance of things spiritual 
as compared with things material, to the psychic forces both of 
nature and of man, to the immortality of the human soul and spirit. 
Thus she writes to me: 

“Humanity has lost its faith and its higher ideals; materialism 
and pseudo-science have slain them. ‘The children of this age have 
no longer faith; they demand proof, proof founded on a scientific 
basis—and they shall have it. "Theosophy, the source of all human 
religions, will give it to them.” 

Soon all her letters were full of arguments against the abuse of 
spiritism, that which she termed spiritual materialism, of indigna- 
tion against mediumistic séanzces, where the dead were evoked—“the 
materializations of the dear departed,” the dwellers in the land of 
eternal spring (the summerland)—who in her opinion were nothing 
more than shades, elves and lying elementaries, often dangerous, 
and, above all, evil in their effects on the health of the unfortunate 
mediums, their passive victims. ‘ 

Her visit to the brothers Eddy, the well-known mediums of 
Vermont, was the last drop which made her cup run over. She 
became from thenceforward the deadly enemy of all demonstrative 
spiritualism. 
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It was at the Eddy homestead that Madame Blavatsky made 
the acquaintance of Col. H. S. Olcott, her first disciple, her devoted 
friend and future President of the Theosophical Society, the child 
of their creation, and on which all their thought was thenceforward 
centred. He had come there as a keen observer of spiritualistic 
phenomena, in order to investigate and write about the materializa- 
tions caused through the agency of the two brothers, of which all 
America was talking. He wrote a book on this subject, a study 
called People from the Other World—that was the last service done 
by him for the cause of the propaganda of modern spiritualism. 
He accepted the views of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, which the 
American papers readily published. Being both of them deadly 
enemies of materialism, they considered that spiritualism had ren- 
dered a great service to humanity, in demonstrating the errors of 
the materialistic creed; but that now that once spiritualism had 
proved the existence of invisible and immaterial forces in nature, its 
mission was fulfilled; it must not be permitted to drag society to the 
other error, namely, to superstition and black magic. 

As we could not understand this sudden change of front in one 
whom we knew to be a powerful medium, and who quite recently 
had been the vice-president of the Spiritualistic Society of Cairo, 
she wrote to us begging us to forget the past, her unhappy medium- 
ship to which she had lent herself, as she explained, simply through 
ignorance of the truth. 

“Tf I have attached myself to a certain group of Theosophists, 
a branch of the Indo-Aryan Brotherhood, which has been formed 
here,” she wrote to us from New York, ‘‘it is precisely because they 
fight against all the excesses, the superstitions, the abuses of the 
false prophets of the dead letter—against the numberless Calchases 
of all the exoteric religions, as well as against the maunderings 
of spirits. We are spiritualists, if you choose so to call us, but 
not after the American manner, but after the ancient rites of 
Alexandria.” 

At the same time she sent us cuttings from the American news- 
papers publishing her articles, as well as the comments on what she 
had written, from which it was evident that her opinions met with 
much sympathy. Her brilliant powers as a critic revealed them- 
selves, above all, in a number of articles treating of Professor 
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Huxley’s meetings at Boston and at New York—articles which 
attracted considerable attention. That which astonished us ex- 
tremely was the profound learning, the deep knowledge, which 
became suddenly evident in all she wrote. Whence could she have 
gained this varied and abstruse learning, of which until that time 
she had given no sign? She herself did not know! ‘Then it was 
that for the first time she spoke to us of her Masters, or rather of 
her Master, but in a most vague manner, speaking of him some- 
times as “‘the voice,” sometimes as Sahib (meaning Master), some- 
times as “he who inspires me”—as if the source of these mental 
suggestions was unknown at that time; it did not assist us towards 
understanding her, and we began to fear for her reason. 

“T am embarked on a great work treating of theology, ancient 
beliefs and the secrets of the occult sciences,” thus she wrote to me 
in 1874; “but fear nothing for me; I am sure of my facts, more or 
less. I should not, perhaps, know well how to talk of these abstract 
things, but all essential matter is dictated to me. . . . All that 
I shall write will not be my own; I shall be nothing more than the 
pen, the head which will think for me will be that of one who knows 
10 Me 

Again Helena Petrovna writes to our aunt, N. A. Fadéew: 

“Tell me, dearest friend, are you interested in the secrets of 
psychic physiology? . . . ‘That which I am about to relate to 
you offers a sufficiently interesting problem for the students of 
physiology. We have, among the members of our small society, 
lately formed of those who desire to study the languages of the east, 
the abstract nature of things, as well as the spiritual powers of man, 
some who are well learned. As, for example, Professor Wilder, 
archzeological orientalist, and many others who come to me with 
scientific questions, and who assure me that I am better versed than 
they themselves are in abstract and positive sciences, and that I am 
better acquainted with the old languages. It is an inexplicable fact, 
but one none the less true! . . . Well! what do you make of it, 
old companion of my studies? . . . Explain to me, if you 
please, how it comes about that I, who, as you are well aware, was, 
up to the age of forty, in a state of crass ignorance, have suddenly 
become a savan?, a model of learning in the opinions of real savants? 
It is an insoluble mystery. In truth I am a psychological enigma, a 
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sphinx, and a problem for future generations as much as I am for 
myself. 

“Timagine, dear friends, that poor ‘me,’ who never would learn 
anything; who had no knowledge either of chemistry, of zoology, 
of physics, and very little of history and geography; this same ‘me’ 
holding my own in discussions on learned subjects with professors 
and doctors of sciences of the first rank, and not only criticizing them 
but even convincing them! I give you my word I ain not joking when 
I tell you Iam frightened. Yes, Iam frightened, for I do not under- 
stand it! . . . Understand that all I now read seems to imme as if 
I had known it long ago? I perceive errors in the articles by such 
masters of science as Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, Huxley and others. 
I speak with conviction concerning the views held by learned theo- 
logians and it is found that amright. . . . Whence comes this 
learning? . . . Idon’t know, and sometimes I am tempted to 
think that my spirit, my own soul, no longer is mine. i»? 

While her book, /szs Unvezled, was appearing in numbers, it 
was read and commented on in the newspapers. She sent us the 
criticisms; they were most flattering, and reassured us as to her literary 
reputation; but they contained, nevertheless, such strange revelations 
that we continued to feel anxiety. The statements of Olcott, of 
Judge (President of the American Section of the Theosophical 
Society), of numbers of reporters of the //era/d and Z7imes of New 
York, and other newspapers, spoke of remarkable phenomena. Of 
these we will speak later on. I will close this chapter by saying that, 
notwithstanding the poor opinion Madame Blavatsky herself had of 
her first great work, which she regarded as badly written, obscure 
and without definite sequence, she esteemed highly the truly excep- 
tional triumphs and honours which it brought her. Leaving on 
one side the numberless articles which appeared dealing with this 
book, she had the honour to receive forthwith two diplomas and 
many letters from scientific men as eminent, for example, as Layman, 
John Draper and Alfred Russel Wallace. ‘This latter, among others, 
wrote to her as follows: ‘I am truly struck, Madame, by your pro- 
found erudition. I have to thank you for opening my eyes to a 
world of things of which, previously, I had no idea from the point 
of view which you indicate to science, and which explains problems 
which seemed to be insoluble. mt 
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The diplomas were sent by Masonic Lodges of England and 
Benares (Society of Svat-Bai), which recognized her rights to the 
superior grades of their brotherhoods. ‘The first was accompanied 
by a cross of the rose in rubies, and the second with a most valuable 
and ancient copy of the Bhagavad Gitd, the bible of India. But 
that which is more remarkable still is the fact that the Reverend 
Doctor of the Episcopal Church of the University of New York, 
took this book, /szs Unverled, as a text for his sermons. For a 
series of Sundays he occupied his pulpit, and the Rev. McKerty, 
taking his themes from the third chapter of Vol. I., edified his 
parishioners by hurling thunderbolts and opprobrium on the mate- 
rialist disciples of Auguste Comte and such like. 

H. P. Blavatsky, to the day of her death, remained Russian 
and a good patriot; the goodwill and approval of her compatriots 
were always the laurel she most coveted and most valued. Her 
works, prohibited in Russia by the censorship (notwithstanding 
their being incomprehensible to the majority of the people owing to 
the fact that they were in English, a language little known in 
Russia), had few readers. ‘The honour, therefore, was the greater if 
those who had read them in speaking of them, quite independently, 
used terms almost similar to those of the Rev. Archbishop Aiva- 
sovsky (brother of our well-known painter), and the son of our cele- 
brated historian Serge Solovioff, the well-known novelist Vsévolod 
Solovioff. 

Aivasovsky asked me to lend him /szs Unvezled, also Olcott's 
People from the Other World. After reading the two, he wrote to me 
that in his opinion ‘‘there never had been and there never could be 
any phenomenon more wonderful than this writing of a book, such 
as /szs, by a woman in the space of a few months, when ten years 
would, in the ordinary course of things, hardly suffice a scientific 
man to complete such a work.” 

The following is the opinion of M. Vs. Solovioff, contained in ~ 
a letter from him dated July 7th, 1884, after reading, in manuscript, 
the French translation of the same work. 

“T have read the second part of /szs Unverled, and am now 
entirely convinced that it is a true prodigy.” 

So they agreed! M. Solovioff and the Archbishop Aivasovsky 
have both often said to me, that it seemed to them to be unnecessary 
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to speak of other of my sister’s miracles, after that which she had 
accomplished in writing that book. 

In regard to the phenomena, called natural, psychological 
tricks, as they were termed by H. P. Blavatsky, who always spoke 
‘ of them with indifference and disdain, it would have been better 
both for her and for her Society if they had been less spoken about 
or not at all. Her too ardent friends, in publishing books like the 
Occult World of Mr. Sinnett, rendered her a bad service. Instead 
of adding to her renown, as they believed, the stories of the wonders 
worked by the Founders of the Theosophical Society did her a great 
deal of harm, making not only sceptics, but all sensible folks call it 
a falsehood and accuse her of charlatanism. 

VERA PETROVNA JELIHOVSKY. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Our best thanks are due to the Editor of the Nouvelle Revue for 
permission to translate this Biographical Essay.—EDs. 
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THE WEB OF DESTINY. 
(Concluded from p. 193.) 


“Out of the furnace of man’s life and its black 
smoke, winged flames arise, flames purified, that soaring 
onward, ’neath the karmic eye, weave in the end the fabric 
glorified of the three vestures of the Path.” 

BOOK OF THE GOLDEN PRECEPTS. 


PERHAPS someone may think that, as I am writing about 
destiny, I should, therefore, enter into a long disquisition on freewill 
and necessity; but I have no desire to enter into that endless squirrel 
wheel of controversy. Freewill and necessity are mutually depen- 
dent; each exists because of the other; remove one and the other 
ceases to be. They are a pair of opposites, and the best religion 
and philosophy teaches that there is that which transcends all pairs 
of opposites, and that man in his inmost nature can reach that all- 
desirable goal which is a solution of the great problem of manifested 
existence. 

But, again, someone may ask, surely this web of destiny is not 
eternal? By no means; to be eternal, in the absolute sense of the 
word, it needs must be woven with the shuttle of the eternal will. 
That is to say, that into all our acts and words and thoughts we 
must put the whole of the eternal will of the universe. Surely this 
is impossible in the very nature of things! "That which we think to 
be ourselves, that which acts in us, is not the Self but that which we 
think to be ourselves. It is not a reality, but an ever-changing and 
impermanent something. For no matter how long it may persist, 
aye, even for an “eternity,” it is not eternal in the absolute sense of 
the word. ‘The Eternal, the one Reality, knows no change. 

The web of the universe is woven with the shuttle of divine 
love—love for all that lives and breathes. It is that deific desire for 
universal good or harmony; it is a perpetual self-sacrifice, giving of 
its life and light to all without distinction. ‘Thus it is in the 
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“above,” but in the ‘‘below,” here in the world of men, the shuttle 
whereby we weave our web of destiny is the shuttle of desire. This 
is selfishness; a power that concretes, that draws to itself for itself. 
We weave our webs of destiny from the warp and woof of things of 
sensation and of matter by means of the shuttle of desire. But as 
this lower desire is no stronger than ourselves, our lower natures, it 
cannot be that the fabric it weaves should be eternal. It is made 
up of ever-changing and impermanent materials, and so must cease 
when the energy that produced it is exhausted. 

What is most important to realize, however, is that this web is 
a living thing. What we call matter is only negative life; but the 
web of destiny extends beyond matter into the realms of feeling, 
emotion, volition and mind. ‘Thought is one of the most important 
substances from which it is woven. As the Dhammapada of the 
Buddhists says (x. 3): 

“All that we are is the result of what we have thought; it is 
founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts.” 

This is the great teaching brought out so powerfully in the 
Gospel of Christendom: ‘‘He who casteth his eyes on a woman to 
lust after her, has committed adultery already with her 27 hzs heart.” 
That is to say, in his soul, within in the region of his mind which 
is so potent a region of his universe. "Though this teaching is not 
explained at length in the Christian canon, in the Buddhist and 
Vedic canon there are numberless dissertations on the nature and 
power of thought. One example will suffice. In the J/atrdyana 
Upanishad (vi. 34), we read: 

“Thought alone causes the round of a new birth and a new 
death; let a man therefore strive to purify his thoughts. Whata 
man thinks, that he is: this is the old secret. If the thoughts of 
men were so fixed on the Eternal, as they are on the things of this 
world, who would not be freed from bondage?” 

This is the same teaching as that of the Sermon on the Mount: 
“The pure in heart shall see God.” 

This vesture of thought and the rest, then, is a very real thing. 
It isalive, it lives in us. This was also the belief of ancient Egypt. 
After the death of the body, the soul was said to pass forth on its 
path through the different regions of the Amenti. Just as the soul 
had shed off its body, so did the spirit shed off its psychic vestures, 
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as it passed back into its own state, and these vestures, just as the 
body here below consists of countless ‘‘lives,” consisted of living 
were woven out of living threads. In the ZLztany of the 
Sun already referred to, mention is made of “prayers to divers 


a9 ‘ ee 0? 
beings, 


beings which have to serve as envelope to the essence of the De- 
funct.” 


And now the question arises, “If this is so, how is it possible to - 


avoid for ever weaving this awful web of destiny more and more 
densely round ourselves. Thoughts come into our minds unbidden. 
It is impossible for one to get rid of them.” 

Now in the Roman Catholic Church there is a teaching that 
there is no sin, if a man does not join his “will” to the thought. 
This is precisely the teaching of the other religions I have referred 
to, and is consonant with the whole of what I have previously 
written. ‘There is a continual procession of thoughts ever passing 
through our minds—empty shapes, shadows and images. We can 
reject these shadows and let them pass on or arrest them by fixing 
our attention upon them. If we go further and give our consent to 
them we put our desire into them and so breathe into them the 
breath of our life. ‘They then become part of us, we have ensouled 
them, they are our children. If our desire is selfish and impure, 
then these children of ours are of a like nature, and we weave round 
ourselves and into our nature evil and impure forces. 

I know that these things have been written of over and over 
again, but the story will not spoil for retelling. As we live, every 
moment we give birth to that which will be our self in a future 
existence and a future life. We give birth to a child. And if we, 
the dual parent of this child, are impure, passionate and immoral, 
the child we generate will be of like nature. Just as diseased and 
immoral parents, parents who procreate children in drunkenness and 
in obedience to the dictates of mere animal lust, give birth to abor- 
tions, crippled, lunatic and vicious children, so does each one of 
us give birth to an abortion if we are the slaves of our desires. 
But if, on the other hand, we strive to transmute our lower desire 
into the divine love and will, then we may give birth to a divine 
child which will in time grow into the full stature of the Heavenly 


Man. ‘This is the “second birth,” the spiritual creation, spoken of 


by the Christ in the Gospels. This is why the Brahmans, not those 
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who are born into a physical caste, but those who truly know Brah- 
man, or the Eternal, are rightly called the ‘“twice-born.” 

Yes, we can escape from our web of destiny by weaving for 
ourselves the glorious vesture of the spirit, the “‘ wedding garment,” 
the “coat woven without seam of the Christ.” 

As the Book of Peace (Alahdbhérata, Shanti Parvan, Moksha- 
dharma Parvan, ccci.) says: 

“By casting off, through the aid of Yoga, these five faults— 
attachment, heedlessness, covetousness, lust and wrath, a man 
attains to freedom. As large fishes, breaking through the net, pass 
into their own element [to sport in blessedness], after the same 
manner Yogins [breaking through the net of lust, wrath and the 
rest] become cleansed of all sins and attain to the blessed state of 
freedom. As powerful animals, breaking through the nets with 
which the hunters surround them, escape into the blessed state of 
freedom, after the same manner Yogins, freed from all bonds, attain 
to the sinless path that leads to liberation. Feeble beings, entangled 
in acts, are surely destroyed. Even such is the case with those 
destitute of Yoga-power. As weak fishes, fallen into the net, 
become entangled in it, even so men destitute of the power of Yoga, 
encounter destruction [amid the bonds of the world]. Bound by the 
bonds of their acts, they that are weak meet with destruction, while 
they that are possessed of strength break through them.” 

“The kingdom of heaven is to be attained by violence.” Yoga 
means union, the striving for union with the divinity that is in the 
heart of all creatures. ‘This is the at-one-ment that is the consum- 
mation of all religion. Yoga-power is the strength of the spiritual 
life, the energizing of the divine will. It is to be developed by 
“brooding” upon it; by service of the Eternal, that is, by dedicating 
the whole of one’s life to the Self; and by faith, that is, by faith and 
confidence in the possibility of such union. 

It is said that the Supreme Being created the universe by means 
of such brooding (tapas). By wrapping oneself round with this 
great spiritual power, by ever living in it, by realizing the great 
Presence of the Eternal, the germ of the divine child will develop 
within. This brooding is the formation of a virgin womb, from 
which the immaculate child shall be born. ‘This brooding is also 
heat and fire. It is thus that the three streams of life and conscious- 
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ness (see p. 190) no longer continue as passive oceans of external 
existence, each on its own plane, but change into active energies 
which become three fires, or rather a triple-tongued flame that 
finally blazes forth into the great fire and light of the universe. 

Without doubt we can cast off our old garments of desire and 
stand in the purified robes of divine will and universal compassion. 
To cast off our old squalid raiment we must practise non-attach- 
ment toit. We must be willing to stand naked before our Self, and 
this we cannot do unless we love that Self. There is a negative and 
a positive method to be followed. The practice of non-attachment 
to the things of matter, to our possessions in this world, and to 
all that we think is owrs within, is absolutely necessary, but this 
alone is not sufficient, it must also be accompanied by the positive 
love of the highest and the best, of the Self within. Both these 
forces are necessary. But there is danger even here, there is danger 
that a man should seek that Self for himself alone, should love that 
Self that so he may gain salvation for his own sake. Therefore it 
is, that he who would gain true wisdom, and live and realize the 
Self here on earth, must learn to love that Self in all that lives and 
breathes and not in himself alone. ‘Then and not till then will he 
be on the path of final liberation from the delusion of that spiritual 
ignorance which causes him to weave his web of destiny. 

This is the doctrine of the Christ, the saviour, the spirit within, 
the one from whom the many come if we could but understand it. 
This is also the teaching of Egypt of old. To quote yet once more 
from the inscriptions on the tombs of the kings of ancient Thebes: 

“The kingly ‘Osiris’ is an intelligent essence; those who are 
born from him create him; they rest when they have caused the 
kingly ‘Osiris’ to be born.” 

The kingly Osiris is that highest vesture of the Self, the spirit 
or spiritual body. It is the causal vesture, the karmic record, from 
which the soul proceeds. ‘The personalities all come forth from the 
divine individuality according to that karmic record. The many 
came forth for the one. ‘This is the perennial root from which we 
came forth and into which we return, and by “we” I mean the “I 
am I,” the person we ¢#zzk we are for one life, and not the real “I 
am” that is for the eternity. This “I am” is an “intelligent essence.” 
‘Those who are born from him” are our personalities, and it is the 
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personal man who, by his efforts at self-purification and aspiration 
to this divine prototype within, shall grow like unto the spiritual 
man. So that at last he shall become at one with the Christ within, 
and so “create” the kingly Osiris. And then shall we be at ‘‘rest,” 
then shall we have found refuge in the ‘Self of Peace,” then shall 
we have reached that ‘‘peace of God that passeth all understanding,” 
and the web of our destiny shall be the same as that of the self- 
made and self-appointed destiny of God. 
Gako EAD, 
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TENNYSON VIEWED THEOSOPHICALLY. 


THE Ode on Immortality has often been cited as an instance 
of Wordsworth’s intuitive perception of the truth of the cardinal 
theosophical doctrine of reincarnation, but despite the support 
given by the well-known lines to this teaching and the no less 
theosophical tendency of Wordsworth’s mind as regards nature, the 
habit of his thought was, in the judgment of the writer, less distinctly 
mystical and theosophical than that of the late Laureate. 

Not only is Tennyson pronouncedly mystical in tone, not only 
might many of his works, noticeably ‘The Idylls of the King,” be 
accepted as embodying in allegorical form theosophical teaching, 
but there are in his writings many touches relating—as we are 
informed in an article which appeared in Zhe Nineteenth Century 
shortly after his death—to his own personal experience, which own 
a remarkable kinship to the theories as to the psychological con- 
struction of man, and the evolution of the universe, put forth by 
theosophists; that he was consciously speculative upon such matters 
is proved by the fact that he was among the first members of the 
Society for Psychical Research, then termed the Metaphysical and 
Psychological Society, at the first meeting of which the subse- 
quently published poem, ‘‘The Higher Pantheism” was read. In 
The Nineteenth Century article above referred to, Tennyson is quoted 
as “inclining to the theory of a Demiurge with whom alone man 
comes into direct contact.” 


“Ome! for why is all around us here, 
As if some lesser God had made the world.” 


This teaching corresponds with the theosophical tenet of con- 
scious creative forces forming the universe, and beyond and above 
these, the ‘‘High God” of Tennyson. 

Again: ‘‘He was disposed to doubt the real existence of a mate- 
rial world,” and “‘preferred the term centres of force to atoms”; all — 
is maya, illusion, say the theosophists, quoting the wisdom of the 
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east; while “‘centres of force” and ‘‘laya centres” are identical. 
Let us pause but to note two passages in ‘‘The Princess” and ‘The 
Holy Grail” taken in conjunction with a speech spoken by the poet 
to Mr. Knowles, and quoted in Zhe Nineteenth Century; compare 
them with the doctrine as to the human soul rising to direct 
communion with its God, and becoming merged in the Divine Ego, 
and then let us proceed to examine the mystical and allegorical 
teachings of the poems, especially those in the “Idylls.” 

The passage in ‘The Princess” is that referring to the ‘weird 
seizures” of the Prince, the second passage is the concluding speech 
in ‘The Holy Grail” spoken by the King; that these were no poetic 
imageries, but records of Tennyson’s actual experience, we gather 
from his words quoted by Mr. Knowles: 

“Sometimes as I sit here alone in this great room I get carried 
away out of sense and body, and rapt into mere existence.” 

And now ‘to turn to the mystical and allegorical teaching 
referred to by the Rev. Stopford Brooke in his recently published 
and exquisite analysis of the meaning of the poet. 

Mr. Brooke treats the allegory from a catholic standpoint, as was 
doubtless the conscious attitude of Tennyson himself; let us regard 
it for a moment from the exclusively theosophic, and judge how far, 
by so doing, we wrest the poet’s meaning from its original purpose. 

Without dwelling upon the mysticism of a certain passage in 
“‘Aylmer’s Field,” upon the speculations and final conclusions in “‘ The 
‘Two Voices,” and upon stanzas xlvil, cxiv, and cxxx, of ‘In Memoriam,” 
let us pass to the ‘‘Idylls,” and extract the theosophical teaching from 
“Balin and Balan,” ‘Merlin and Vivien,” and ‘The Holy Grail.” , 

Mr. Brooke has said that Vivien typifies the flesh; let us regard 
her as typifying personal desire of all kinds, what in theosophical 
parlance would be termed the “kamic” element in man—desire of 
any kind having as its object personal aggrandisement. Let us 
agree that Vivien typifies this kamic element, and read her song in 
“Balin and Balan,” in which she hymns the only fire known to the 
Dark Age; she strikes the keynote of egotism: 

‘The fire of Heaven is lord of all things good, 
And starve not thou this fire within thy blood, 
But follow Vivien thro’ the fiery flood, 

The fire of Heaven is not the flame of Hell.” 
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Vivien is not a mere sensualist; she differs from Mallory’s “Lady 
of the Lake,” as Mr. Brooke has pointed out, not only by being 
unchaste, but because she ‘‘assots” Merlin for her own aggrandise- 
ment, she desires his glory—she desires superhuman wisdom for 
her own advantage; she would bring the soul into bondage, gain 
the powers of the spirit and use them for her own weal; Merlin, the 
mind (manas, theosophically) submitting to her is lost to power and 
use, and name and fame, is merged in the perishable kamic element. 
Vivien returns from Broceliande in possession of the charm, Merlin 
is lost for ever, he is obscured by Vivien, and vanishes, though 
lighted by his higher wisdom he murmurs that 


“TAnd] they, sweet soul, that most impute a crime 
Are pronest to it, and impute themselves,” 


—a purely theosophic teaching. 

It is Merlin’s self, his lower self, Vivien or kama, that really 
plucks him from his place, and this is shown in ‘The Holy Grail,” 
for he is said to be lost ‘in his own chair” the “siege, Perilous for 
good and ill,”—the path of occultism, which he permits Vivien 
to tread with him, and is therefore lost. Merlin, seeking union with 
his higher self, clings yet to kama—Vivien; while Galahad sits in 
the Siege Perilous crying, ‘‘If I lose myself, I save myself,” and is 
vouchsafed the vision of the “Holy Grail,” for Galahad is the Virgin 
Knight, free from desire. He is the type of the higher mind, lit by 
the spiritual soul. Throughout the poem recurs the solemn warning 
to mystics, spoken by the King, who warns each in turn; he admits 
that Galahad is fitted for the Quest, and yet he cries, ‘“‘ Now his chair 
desires him here in vain, however they may crown him otherwhere,” 
or in other words the Virgin Knight has accepted final emancipation, 
or Nirvana; has been saved while he hears ‘‘the whole world cry.” 

Percivale, too, setting trembling feet upon the path, ‘‘cares but to 
pass into the silent life,” thinks upon his ‘‘ prowess and his sins,” and 
beholds the vision but “afar off.” 

Lancelot goes upon the Quest hampered by thoughts of Guine- 
vere; his desires are purer than those of Merlin, still he is hampered 
by the wish for personal happiness brought by earthly ties; and he 
and Percivale fail because they have not lost themselves to save 
themselves. 
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Gawain, the man who lives for pleasure, easily persuaded that 
what he desires is truth, ‘“‘too blind to have desire to see,” may be 
passed by; there remain but Sir Bors and the King. Bors is the 
only man who does not deliberately seat himself in Merlin’s chair, 
and who yet sees the vision face to face and unveiled, and it is 
noticeable that he, unlike Galahad, returns. 

Sir Bors does not consciously pursue the powers of the spirit; 
he is content not to see the “Holy Cup of Healing, so Lancelot 
might have seen.” He is simple and humble, ‘‘the Quest and he 
are in the hands of Heaven,” he is no mystic, no deliberately vowed 
ascetic like Galahad, he is not crowned “far in the spiritual city,” 
he does not boast of his visions, he combats the voice of kama— 
Vivien—speaking by the mouths of the wise men ‘‘strong in the 
old magic,” Bors being of the type of mind most opposed to mere 
signs and wonders; and finally when plunged bound into a cell “of 
great piled stones” to him ‘‘who scarce had prayed or asked it for 
himself” comes the unveiled vision, as to the ascetic mystic, Gala- 
had; and, having seen it, the knight, who bears a pelican as his 
crest, returns to the familiar ways, to the old life, since no vision 
can change this humble, childlike heart, and there is nothing in the 
simple selfless life of Bors to amend; he, returning, 

‘“Push’d 
Athwart the throng to Lancelot, caught his hand, 
Held it, and there, half hidden by him, stood, 
Until the King espied him, saying to him, 
‘Hail, Bors! if ever loyal man and true 
Could see it, thou hast seen the Grail.’” 


The answer indicates in its brief reverent modesty that Arthur’s 
estimate of his knight is a true one: 


‘““Ask me not, for I may not speak of it; 
I saw it.” 


In conclusion, let us turn to Arthur, who is, according to Mr. 
Brooke, the human soul, and this may have been the late Laureate’s 
intention, but regarding him from the purely theosophic standpoint, 
he is the consciously-destined redresser of human wrongs. 

Arthur is Galahad, but a Galahad who has renounced nirvanic 
peace, who has chosen the path of renunciation rather than that of 
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devotion. ‘‘Where is he who knows?” sings Merlin. ‘‘From the 
great deep to the great deep he goes.” 

The King’s doubts and lamentations in the ‘“‘ Morte D’Arthur” 
prove that this was not consciously the view of the Laureate, but the 
poet is also the seer, and throughout the poems mystic lights flash 
upon the character of Arthur, who compares himself to “a hind 

who may not wander from his allotted field before his 
ror be done”—before the whole human race are crowned “far 
in the spiritual city”; not even the saintly Percivale who beheld 
the Cup ‘“‘afar off” understands the King, who dwells in a world of 
vision, and yet guards that which he rules, breaks the heathen and 
upholds the Christ in the common ways of earth, until he “passes 
to be king among the dead, and after healing of his grievous wound, 
he comes again.” 

The “Idylls” are the most susceptible of a mystical interpretation, 
but indications of Tennyson’s bent of mind are scattered throughout 
the poems, in those already alluded to, and also notably in “The 
Ring” and the poem “By an Evolutionist,” in which not only did 
the poet’s genius shine, but the voice of the seer spoke. 

I. HOOPER. 
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THE HEAVENWORLD. 
(Continued from p. 241.) 


THE body dies at last, and with its death dissipates that centre 
of desires for whose gratification a body is necessary, and in whose 
activities the higher aspects of consciousness cannot share. You 
cannot at the same time desire a gratification of the body and one of 
the spirit, to please the palate with a savour and to be lost in sym- 
phonic harmonies. So, as the egos of the yet spiritual humanity 
became increasingly aware of, and then desirous of, the touch of 
matter upon their vestures, they lost their spirituality. Gradually 
they translated the touch of external matter upon that matter which 
was their bodies into terms of the five senses, colour, taste, and the 
rest, always desiring more, even to this day. ‘That desiring thickens 
the vestures, draws into their texture more and more of the other- 
wise colourlessly-conscious, atomic, elemental lives in nature, and 
all these take increasingly the conscious colour of that desire, re- 
echo it, develop it, and infect the ego, now well into the vicious 
circle, with ever more and more of it. 

Thus in the headquarters of bodily sensation there is set up 
among the lives an ever-active centre of longing for sensation. 
Therein sits the ego, lost to spirit, lost to real love, lost to higher 
feeling. And this kamic bodily centre of sensation and of longing 
for sensation, now the home of the ego, makes from the plastic 
vestures organs of action wherewith it can go to, grasp and experi- 
ence inore fully the objects of sensation, and with practice the senses 
gain perfection. With these the ego works, taking, like an infant, 
all his pleasure in their action. Lost in this sensation and this work, 
he forgets or loses sight of that inner place in his nature that feels, 
reflects, and, as we say loves, his fellow-egos, forgets that they are 
egos, regards them only as objective forms that hinder or further 
the gratification of his own desires. As they, doing likewise, hinder 
or further this, so in his lower consciousness he makes for them a 
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false hate or an equally false love, changing somewhat with. every 
act they do for or against his interests. 

Then is selfishness supreme, lust, gluttony, hate of those who 
oppose, flattery of them that they may cease to oppose, fear lest they 
should have more power, ambition to get in front of them, drunken- 
ness (which is only love of pleasant sensation), pride or vanity 
which is only the feeling of superior power to do or get, love of 
applause, for applause is the hall-mark of power—in fine, every vice 
on earth, springing all from love of sensation, or indirectly from 
love of the power to get sensation; at root springing from the touch 
of nature upon the body and its consciousness, and the longing for 
it. This longing has focalized into a centre of conscious and un- 
conscious desire, having its origination and inseparable home in the 
bodies, and dissipating after bodily death. By the throb of its own 
engine of desire the body is at last jarred to pieces. The particles of 
the physical body go to their places in nature, the constituents of the 
kAmic centre to theirs, both to gain from the universal magnetic 
mother a renewal of energy. From them for awhile the ego is 
freed and at peace. He is satiated for the time with the meal of 
sensation, and other parts of his nature cry for their satisfaction. 
If we say that in the peace that follows he dreams, we shall say 
what is partly right, but we are apt to imply what is almost wholly 
false. ‘This false implication, fully stated, is that while on earth 
our friends are real and our consciousness awake, in the heaven- 
world our friends are unreal, illusions of our own creation, and our 
consciousness dreaming. 

What is our relation to our friends in earth-life? Bear in mind 
our triple nature, the spiritual consciousness, the personal conscious- 
ness, and the bodily coat. We associate with our friends, and their 
outer forms with their slight casual daily changes impress them- 
selves upon us, so that our memory becomes charged with the com- 
plete set of details, with their forms standing, sitting and engaged 
in various acts. So also the personal consciousness learns and re- 
members their outer characters, the general tenor of their acts as 


affecting in one way or another our personal interests; taking a - 


purely selfish view of them we learn to like or dislike them accord- 


ingly as we feel or find that they act for or against our personal 


interests. 
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These make up our whole memory of them. But it is to be 
observed that this, like the green of the leaf, is our creation, the 
creation of the personal centre. It is true that our friend or acquain- 
tance acts, and that as we observe it, corresponds to bare sensation, 
the skeleton. But the pleasure or anger that his acts cause is in 
and of ourselves, our superaddition to the acts, our private creation 
and personal property, and it is by very much the largest part of our 
total conception and terrestrial memory of the man. Let this feel- 
ing be rigidly separated from the skeleton memory of his form and 
actual acts—for these latter are real things, existing primarily in 
him, and having only a secondary and derived existence in us as we 
observe and unconsciously memorize them. ‘The feelings in us that 
those acts arouse exist primarily and only in us; they are, as it were, 
the opinion concerning those acts which is formed by the kamic 
personal centre as to whether they will benefit or hinder us in our 
pursuit of our own welfare. 

With the disappearance at death of the kamic centre, those 
feelings disappear, and there remains only the bare uncoloured 
memory of the form and acts—uncoloured that is by personal feel- 
ing; coloured, it may be, by spiritual feeling. For if, beyond all 
personal feeling, the man appeals to us in any degree as a friend, as, 
to some degree, most men do, we to that extent touch, reflect, know, 
love, and are hereafter at one with, the real man. Our acquaintance 
has become spiritual friendship to a greater or less degree (note the 
qualification, for though this is the case with nearly all men, it is 
yet very rudimentary), just as the green leaf and the waving gold of 
the corn have been spiritualized in us into beauty, and the sound 
has been spiritualized into music. This spiritual memory or concep- 
tion of the man is equally his creation in us, and our creation in 
ourselves, and it never dies. Henceforth it modifies our acts favour- 
ably to him, tending also to modify his favourably to us. This 
generates pleasure in the personal centre, and personal affection 
becomes added to spiritual. In other cases his lower centre may 
not respond as ours does to the warmth in the upper. 

The heavenworld is not a purely and abstractly spiritual con- 
dition, it is personal spirituality. It is the personal with the light 
of spirit upon it, replacing its own red and lower light. The ego 
therein is charged with all those memories and conceptions which 
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he generated on earth while the personal centre was active, but he 
is no longer full of the selfish feelings that clustered about and 
poisoned his consciousness on earth and dictated so many of his 
actions and thoughts. ‘Thus the spiritual feeling that sound engen- 
dered for him on earth, he endows with the outer accessories that it 
then arose from, just as a breath of musical feeling passing up from 
our consciousness in an ordinary dream causes us to create the vision 
of an orchestra to account for it; though in the heavenworld, owing 
to the absence of the discordant and continuous hum of the body and 
its centres, all is done and felt with a perfection here impossible. 

Sunilarly the spiritual relationship which we establish as friend- 
ship on earth with other egos, and which of course persists in the 
heavenworld as a stream of changing feeling of the purest kind, 
and not merely as the memory of former feeling, goes on under con- 
ditions made up of the memories of earth. ‘To remember a feeling 
is to re-establish it, and so we cannot remember a love without 
actually making currents reflow to and from the other. Our inter- 
course, when we are in the heavenworld with real friends also there 
or on earth, persists as a continuous interchange of feeling, on those 
inner planes which to the dweller in the heavenworld are the essen- 
tial ones; but he, accustomed while on earth to find that the current 
of feeling from his friends is associated with the presence of their 
actual outer forms and acts now reclothes the inner and still con- 
tinuing current of interchanged feeling with the form of the friends 
with which those acts were associated on earth, and with acts that 
were on earth most frequently co-ordinated with them. We can 
never think of a friend without thinking of his form; we can never 
receive from him a transmitted thought or wave of feeling and 
recognize it without creating in the mind his form. And that form 
creation is the solitary illusion in the heavenworld, whilst the con- 
tinued transmission is the permanent reality. 

The spiritual pleasure of friendship on earth is associated with 
the casual outer acts of those our friends, acts meaningless in them- 
selves, little words, journeyings, small doings, mere nothings, save 
that they express that eternal intercourse of feeling which, once set 
going, finds in those petty personal deeds and words an embodiment, - 
asa soul is embodied in the earth and water of a brain. ‘Then in 
the light of heaven, freed from that body and kamic centre which 
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are alone the hindrance to perfect transference even on earth of 
thought and feeling, charged with the memory of a million such little 
deeds, we select a few of them which truly have no longer outward 
existence, and in this illusion, trifling, transparent though it be, re- 
clothe the continuous and transcendent reality of the intercourse of 
soul to soul. And because of this little dress we call the whole 
living heavenworld an illusive dream. 

So, recasting our conception of the heavenworld, we see that 
it is not a cessation of the mind’s activity, nor a severance from 
friends on earth, nor an isolation one from another of those of its 
tenants who were not isolated on earth. Its activities are somewhat 
conditioned by the activities that each ego pursued on earth. It is 
not a cessation of mental activity, for consciousness only truly clears 
when disentangled from the myriad sensations that come from the 
densely thronged lives of the body. ‘The synthesis or focal point of 
these lives is the centre of bodily selfhood, the kamic centre, dissi- 
pated at death, and this is the clog to higher thought and feeling. 
Sometimes we rise at morning refreshed with the night, with high 
aspiration and noble feeling, with charity to all, with love to many, 
like one who has just listened to noble music. Friends seem near, 
we can feel their thoughts of us, in some inner place we seem to talk 
to them and hear their words. ‘The mind is high, and the problems 
of the last few days are difficulties no longer. We make resolutions, 
strong and distinct, for the conduct of the coming days. Memory 
widens and travels back through the years, lighting up the dark 
fields this way and that, so that we see the chain of deeds and their 
results, those things that have made us what we are; while the 
subtle, direct action of the judgment pierces the perplexities that 
made action so hard and devious, perplexities of right and wrong. 

Watch all this fade as the hours and even the minutes go by. 
When night comes, look back, see what mere bodily existence has 
entailed, how the consciousness of the self is the mirror of the 
body. Moral energy slackened hour by hour; the mental horizon 
contracted, even to the area of the meal-table; there was resentment 
for some little injury; irritable words, and their retaliations dis- 
turbed serenity; bodily fatigue and hunger occupy consciousness 
with desire for rest and food; the brain tires, and with it thought. 
Perhaps pain, recognized or half-conscious, absorbs attention; daily 
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anxiety which sleep had banished, returns again. What makes the 
eulf between one state and the other, if not the body and the per- 
sonal bodily centre, hungering, tiring, its nerves on edge, irritable, 
resenting, hoping and working for its own support and physical 
comfort, fearing failure, envying the successful, careless of others? 
This kamic centre epitomizes for us the resistances of matter and 
its blind energies to the quickening life of spirit, and it is in spite 
of these that we have to establish that life; we dip transitorily 
into matter, throw ourselves into its forces, assimilate them into our 
consciousness, and then after detachment guide them. For the 
forces of matter, when taken up into human consciousness, can be 
guided as to the path of their re-emergence into matter, once the 
ego has ceased to think of them as himself and to be guided and 
swept about by them. 
HERBERT CORYN. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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A MASTER OF OCCULT ARTS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 
(Continued from p. 199.) 

Le 


FATHER BOGOLEP was admitted into the cellar, ‘‘ where he led 
the quietest of lives; slept most of the time.” He supposed he was 
so somnolent because of the dampness of the place, because ‘‘it 
smelt cool and cellar-like.” But people around him somehow or 
other got into their heads the strange idea the hermit was visibly 
“swelling”; and the master of the place went still further, ‘“declar- 
ing he positively smelt of wine.” 

“Look here, holy father, it seems to me you are simply sucking 
at my wine barrels.” And he gave orders to his men to go and see. 
They accordingly went, and saw that two beams of the partition 
wall were shaky and could easily be pulled away altogether when 
necessary, and that, besides, a heap of sand in the corner contained 
at least a hundred empty bottles buried in it—bottles which used to 
contain madeira, champagne and various Hungarian wines. 

Of course the suspicions of the gentleman were turned to Father 
Bogolép. 

“This is of your doing,” said he; ‘‘ wide is your throat, and your 
tongue knows how to appreciate the sweetness of expensive wines.” 

Father Bogolép had no difficulty in explaining to him in a 
business-like manner that the whole thing was nothing else but a 
new trick of his sworn enemy; that the wine was to be looked for 
nowhere else but with the devil, who was ever ready to compromise 
Father Bogolép’s salvation. However, the landowner proved to be 
of a sceptical disposition of mind; he refused to believe a word of 
all this, but “‘kicked Father Bogolép out.” 

“You have just got to look for your salvation somewhere else,” 
he added. 
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‘“And where am I to look for it?” Father Bogolép was in the 
habit of saying at the end of this particular narrative. ‘All places 
have been visited, and all the strength of my legs is worn out, and 
nowhere do I find rest. The eternal evil-doer pursues me from 
place to place, taking his revenge at every moment. He will turn 
the brotherhood of every convent against me, he will throw over me 
the calumny of drink, lust or gluttony in every abode of sin. And 
so I wander and wander, and seldom I am fortunate enough to meet 
two consecutive dawns under the same roof.” 

If asked whether he was sure he was not mistaken, whether 
the evil one was really at the bottom of it all, Father Bogolép was 
ever ready to guarantee his own truthfulness by proofs, compared to 
which every possible mediumistic phenomenon would seem mere 
child’s play. 

Whatever the time and the surroundings, Father Bogolép used 
to say: 

‘He is here; would you care to hear him?” 

And if answered ‘‘Yes,” he gave immediate orders: 

‘Fire away, you cunning beast!” 

And on my word of honour I do not invent but simply say 
which is known to many beside me, these orders were invariably 
answered by a kind of subdued rustling, knocking and cracking. 
Everything rattled: walls, furniture, shelves with the sacred images 
alike. Sometimes the dishes and plates clinked in the cupboards 
with no apparent reason. At other times you heard a repeated 
sound from the window panes and looking-glasses, as if an invisible 
fist or finger were striking against them boldly but softly so as not 
to break them. 

This sort of thing always disagreeably affected everyone present, 
and Father Bogolép was asked to stop it, which he always did quite 
easily by muttering something which invariably had its effect. 

What was his way of proceeding? I do not know, but what I 
know is that this did actually happen in his presence, throwing all 
impressible simple-minded people into regular fits of fright. 

The first time I saw Father Bogolép he was discoursing in a 
well-known old bookshop in an out-of-the-way corner of the market. 
It was in the forenoon of a winter’s day. ‘The owner of the shop, 
a great connoisseur of a certain kind of old literature current in 
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Russia, three of his assistants, two visitors of the small tradesman 
type, Father Bogolép and myself were present. 

When I joined this small gathering, Father Bogolép was already 
in the middle of his narrative concerning himself and the devils, 
who in spite of their tiresomeness were to some extent his obedient 
servants. He was fresh from the house of a merchant, where he 
had a patient. ‘The owner of the shop winked significantly when I 
entered, from which I easily understood that the narrator was the 
very man about whom I had heard so much and whose acquaintance 
I simply longed to make. He wore a sheepskin coat like any other 
Russian of lowly condition, but his head was covered by a cap of 
decidedly monastic pattern. He spoke with great volubility, in 
perfect earnestness and not without a rough sort of eloquence, and 
then, right in the middle of one of his innumerable stories, he said 
in a kind of stage aside: 

‘Are you here, you pagan?” 

And the very moment he spoke these words, a heavy antiquated 
Greek Palzea tumbled on the head of one of the merchants, followed 
by many smaller books from the same shelf. 

I am not going to argue with whoever is inclined to consider 
this as a mere coincidence; but the thing happened so unexpectedly 
that we all rushed out of the shop, and half of us fell down, knock- 
ing against a snow heap at the doorstep. At first, we were all fright- 
ened, having imagined that the shop was tumbling down; then we 
had a good laugh at ourselves and led Father Bogolép into the 
nearest low-class tea-house. He drank only one small glass of 
spirits, and immediately showed signs of intoxication, from which I 
concluded he was weak and by no means a good hand at drinking; 
and I could not help doubting that it really was this same man, who 
had drunk half a gentleman’s cellar in a single month and all by 
himself. . 

And in general Father Bogolép was and still remains for me, if 
not quite a puzzle, then at least a queer representative of the Russian 
masses, whose interior moral workings are neither clear nor easily 
explained. No doubt it would be simple enough to believe every- 
thing he said, and to classify him amongst martyrs, who, though 
tortured by evil spirits, have an ascendency over them and can exor- 
cise them. It would be also quite easy to dismiss all doubts as to 
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the reality of such a human phenomenon by simply regarding him 
as a liar, an impudent scamp who takes in all sorts of weak-minded 
people by telling them impossible stories. It is also quite admissible 
to believe him simply an unconscious demoniac, a victim of a 
peculiar kind of mania. I, for one, would willingly endorse this 
last judgment, because it is difficult to believe that, were he a com- 
mon liar and fraud he would not have invented stories about him- 
self as thrilling but less compromising. But, to my mind, Father 
Bogolép actually spoke the truth, as it really happened, or, at least, 
as he saw it in his imagination. He never gave a thought to what 
people might think concerning his ‘having been put to sleep” side 
by side with the exorcised nun, or the mysterious disappearance of 
wine from the gentleman’s cellar. And, I repeat, it would be quite 
easy for him never to recall all these suspicious things, or even to 
invent something quite different. If he was a liar, he was by no 
means a common one. I am compelled to say that he was in posses- 
sion of strange indescribable capacities of thrusting himself upon 
you; of implanting his personality somewhere in the very depths of 
your inner life, of becoming for you a kind of “this is the house 
that Jack built,” which would haunt your memory whether you 
liked it or not. And, above all, he knew how to influence your very 
being in a most painful and unexplainable way when you did not 
expect it in the least, and desired such an interference still less. ' 

The following is a truthful account of my personal experiences, 
under the unwished-for assistance of this man, whose personality 
interested me as much as it disgusted me. 


The exorciser Bogolép asserted that it was in his power to show 
the devil to anyone who was inclined to go through the exciting 
experiment. 

When slightly under the influence of drink, he went even 
further, saying that anyone could see him at any time if he was 
only prepared to pay for it. 

‘What you want,” said Father Bogolép, “is the book of Petr 
Mogila; the complete edition of it, I mean, followed by imperial 
and patriarchal laws, and containing the whole series of exorcisms. 
Wherever this book is to be found, the devil is sure not to be far off, 
shivering and restless, but unable to go away, and hanging about 
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the owner of the book. In sight of so much holiness, he is beside 
himself; he is longing to do something unholy, and yet he is afraid; 
and at the same time, if you know how, you can positively order 
him about and ask any kind of service from him. But you must 
not give way to any kind of weakness; you must keep off every 
impurity, otherwise you are liable to be knocked off the bed or chair 
you are sitting on, as if you were a mere ball. You must start read- 
ing the exorcisms something after ten o’clock in the evening, so as 
to arrive at the ninth exorcism right at midnight. 

“You must be perfectly sure of what you are about; but then, 
if you arrange everything as you ought to, the poor wretch will be 
as miserable and as restless as he can be, so that you cannot help 
pitying him. ‘This is the time to hear him, to talk to him and even 
to see him, if you feel you are brave enough. But if you are timid, 
you had better read it in company; two men may sit by the table 
listening, and the third reading out. But it is strictly necessary that 
all present should be of the same sex, because /eé is well able to let 
you hear shameful words, and uses awfully bad language, and wakes 
up in you all your worst passions and lusts.” 

Unfortunately for Father Bogolép, the particular copy of the 
book, which made him a man and awarded him all the honours 
of his career, was long lost. The poor sufferer confessed he 
““had wrecked” this treasure untold in “‘the waves of the ocean of 
life,” being engaged in ‘“‘a mortal fight with the enemy,” who was 
trying him with “cold, hunger and all kinds of other evils mortal 
flesh is liable to.” But in the words of the owner of the old book- 
shop already mentioned, Father Bogolép had simply ‘‘drunk up” 
the book, and that for a sum “quite unworthy of attention.” 

This bookseller, as well as many other lowly friends of Father 
Bogolép’s, openly spoke of him as of a poor weak-minded creature, 
quite able to risk anything for a drink, not sticking at any kind of 
rascality; but at the same time they all acknowledged and respected 
in Bogolép one of the ‘‘elect of God,” endowed witha special “talent.” 

Just about this time the bookseller happened to be in possession 
of a complete edition of Petr Mogila’s great book. The company, 
who was present at the incident which I have just related, imme- 
diately agreed to take the book home on Saturday night and to read 
it together. 
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This was done, and I duly heard from them, under seal of 
secrecy, that what they saw and heard was simply “horrors,” 
thunder, raps, words, and that at last they grew so frightened they 
could not endure it any longer, and shut the book. ‘They did not 
want to speak plainly, nor did they give me any details. 

I soon grew tired of the whole business, and for a time never 
gave a thought either to their experiment or to the book, or even 
to Father Bogolép. 

I heard in a casual way about old Gerassimoff’s having gone 
through the same experiment. Everyone suffering from biblio- 
mania in St. Petersburg knows the man well; he is the oldest book- 
seller in the town, still living and conducting his business on the 
New Market. He is a man of known veracity, and at a later epoch 
I heard about the awful things which happened whilst he was read- 
ing the exorcisms of Petr Mogila (always in a gathering of three) 
from him personally. 

A few months passed away. 

Not long before, A. F. Basounoff, the owner of one of the 
largest book establishments in town, came to ruin, he was given on 
commission a splendid edition of Petr Mogila’s book, which was to 
be sold at rather a low price. No sooner did I see the book, than 
Father Bogolép flashed into my memory, and I fancied I could hear 
him instructing me as to how I was to use the book, what precau- 
tions to take, and, lastly, what to do when, my reading having had 
its effect, the devil appeared about midnight, ready to show himself, 
or, at least, willing to talk to me. 

“He will jump in through one of your ears, jump out through 
the other, and print the whole thing on your brain,” Father Bogolép 
used to say. 

And what with these thrilling reminiscences and the cold- 
blooded consideration that it was a rare opportunity, as the book was 
in perfect state and the price was moderate, I gradually came to feel 
my hands itch to get hold of the book. I still had some misgivings, 
and was wavering between this and the alternative of reading the 
copy, which certainly was to be found in the public library. But 
then I thought I would have to do it by broad daylight and in a 
locality, the official correctness of which was certainly quite able to 
frighten away the spirit of darkness. It would be ever so much 
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nicer to have it snug at home, all to myself, and to be at liberty to 
read it whenever I felt inclined. 

Only on such conditions, it seemed to me, I could investigate 
the matter properly and learn for certain what kind of wonders it 
was able to produce. 

Mentally I was already arranging the whole plan: first I would 
make myself acquainted with the book on my own account, then I 
would hunt up Father Bogolép, and invite two more people, well 
trained in such matters; I should treat them all to a good wash in 
the public baths and to lots of tea, accompanied by plenty of jam— 
the particular weakness of Father Bogolép—after which we could 
quietly sit in my study and read through the whole of the night if 
we chose. Situated so comfortably no one need be frightened, the 
feeling of perfectly justifiable curiosity prevailing over fear, and we 
need not leave off until the devil actually appeared to us and we 
had cross-examined him to our hearts’ content. 

N. LESKOFF. 
(To be continued.) — 
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THEOSOPHY AND CRIME. 


OF all the problems which face us in the present state of our 
civilization, none is more serious or more urgently in need of im- 
mediate reform than our present methods of dealing with crime. 
For these methods I must say at once that our religious teaching is 
in the main responsible. We have it ground into us by those who 
profess to follow the pure system of ethics laid down by Jesus of 
Nazareth, that we are all in this world for the first and last time, 
that we began with equal capacities for discerning the difference 
between right and wrong, and for resisting temptation. That it is 
‘*God’s will” that some should be born rich and others poor; some 
reared in the lap of luxury and carefully guarded from evil things, 
others in sinks of iniquity where no good thought ever enters, and 
to take from those that can afford to lose is the law of life. This 
mischievous and illogical dogma is still fostered by those to whom 
the awful misery and darkness of the submerged tenth is a closed 
book, and who know not the meaning of real temptation, of being 
surrounded by circumstances which, in the words of an East-end 
parson, are enough to make a saint shudder at his liability to fall. 
What use to prate to these unfortunates of a prospective hell, when, 
as they say themselves, they live in it already? But cant is receiy- 
ing some severe shocks nowadays. We have suffered too long from 
trying to cure effects merely. The cry is raised, ‘“‘Go to the roots 
and the sources of crime.” And so the true note has been struck at 
last, and bands of noble workers are already in the field. 

But much yet remains to be done; and it is here that our work 
as Theosophists mainly lies. ‘The masses are hungry for spiritual 
food; they want to know what sent them into this world, why they 
suffer, and what is their destiny. ‘Till Theosophy was promulgated 
in the west no satisfactory answer could be given, but now we can 
show the criminal that his present state is due to acts in previous lives, 
nd that his future salvation depends on his own efforts in the present. 
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Passing on to a more detailed consideration of our subject we 
find that it falls naturally into three main divisions. ‘These are: 

1. The causes which produce crime. 

2. The responsibility of the criminal. 

3. Punishment. 

I think we may take it broadly that the criminal is the product 
of the mistakes and abuses of a race while undergoing a phase of 
experience in any given cycle. Our own white race is now at the 
height of its civilization, if not already past the turning-point, and 
consequently crime is rampant among us, especially in the great 
working centres where the pressure is most severe. 

Looking round at the effect of our contact with other races 
who are gradually dying out, we find that it only hastens their end; 
for they adopt our vices, and their fading vitality (not the purely 
physical) is unable to withstand the strain. See how the North 
American Indians have gone down before us. Remnant of a once- 
powerful and highly civilized race, they were passing the remainder 
of their appointed time in health, innocence and happiness. ‘Then 
came the rough pioneers of the whites, with their whisky, their 
gambling, and, worse still, their lying and treachery, and the doom 
of the children of the prairies was sealed. Drunkenness and disease 
quickly decimated them, and now there are but few left of the 
original stock. So it has been in many other instances; but at the 
same time it must not be forgotten that the actual cause of the 
decline of a race is that the egos who have gained as much experi- 
ence as they can in that race seek a new environment in another 
which their karma has prepared for them, and the old race is then 
left to egos of a lower order. An article by W. Q. Judge in Zhe 
Path for October, 1891, p. 211, further elucidates this important 
point. 

The inevitable results which follow the physical and moral 
defiance of nature’s laws are only too apparent in our boasted nine- 
teenth century civilization, to anyone who chooses to raise the 
glittering mantle—gorgeously embroidered where the light falls 
strongly, but again worn and threadbare in its nether folds—and 
gaze on the poor diseased form beneath, the antithesis of the over- 
shadowing One. 

Honeycombed it is with foul disease, the result of excesses of 
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all kinds, overcrowding and crushing competition. Nowhere are 
the causes which go to make the criminal type more rampant than in 
our own vast capital. There we see men and women madly jostling, 
fighting, some for wealth and power, others for bare sustenance; 
while others yet again sink back beaten in the struggle and trodden 
underfoot almost unnoticed by the eager crowd. And amidst this 
struggling throng glide the hideous demons of lust, drunkenness, 
gambling, and all their tribe. What, then, must the psychic atmo- 
sphere be like? ‘To the eye of the seer one can imagine that it 
resembles an inky black cloud, very similar to the noisome fog 
which often turns the dull grey winter’s day in the great city into 
darkest night. To those sensitive to psychic influences such an 
atmosphere is well-nigh insupportable, and I know of cases where 
sleeping in the purer air of the country has been necessary in order 
to enable the sufferer to get through the day’s work in the city. 

It is scarcely surprising that such conditions should breed 
crime, nor is it difficult to perceive our responsibility in the matter. 
With this I will deal later on when I come to consider the question 
of punishment. 

To turn next to the second division of our subject: the criminal 
responsibility of the insane has been for long a vexed question 
between lawyers and that branch of the medical profession which 
has a large experience with lunacy, and therefore makes mental 
disease a subject of special study, and the subject was again revived 
with considerable energy at the Sixty-Second Annual Meeting of 
the British Medical Association at Bristol in August last. The 
doctors, who are continually advancing in their researches in the 
realm of psychology, are very naturally becoming more and more 
dissatisfied with the present state of the law, which has undergone 
no change since 1843. ‘The controversy which then arose after the 
acquittal of Daniel MacNaughton on the charge of having mur- 
dered the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel, resulted in the House 
of Lords putting five questions to Her Majesty’s judges. Four of 
these referred to persons afflicted with insane delusions, and not to 
insanity, while the fifth was a question of procedure. The test then 
fixed was that the guilt or innocence of a person accused of a crime 
and defended on the ground of insanity should depend on whether 
he did or did not “know the nature and quality” of the act at the 
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time he committed it. The judges therefore were asked about one 
thing and answered about another. 

Now the doctors complain not only of the want of latitude of 
this law and its want of applicability to individual cases, but also of 
the power, which rests entirely with the judge, of excluding expert 
medical evidence and leaving the issue entirely with the jury, thus 
making the prisoner’s fate a matter of almost pure chance. How 
inadequate the law is, and how difficult it is for those who are not 
familiar with the extremely complex and subtle phenomena of 
mental disease to recognize its existence, may be gathered from what 
Dr. Weatherly said in his opening speech at Bristol as to medical 
experience in asylums. He said: 

“We can show you cases of general weakening and deficiency 
of the intellectual powers, of the will and of the control of emotion, 
and yet the capability of knowing right from wrong still exists. 
We can ask you to examine a patient whose mind is full of delu- 
sion, hallucinations, and illusions of one or all the senses, and yet 
defy you to prove the absence of this specific knowledge. We can 
point out to you patients who are at times the subjects of transitory 
fury, and of whom, if we were put on our oath, we could not affirm 
that they did not know that they were acting contrary to the law of 
the land. We can take you to one man who reasons insanely on 
sane premisses, to another whose sane reasoning is built up on 
insane foundations, and yet to another who bases his insane reason- 
ing on insane grounds, and yet all will have that knowledge which 
makes them in the eyes of the law responsible beings. Any one of 
these people may commit a crime by reason of their mental disease 
and may well know at the time that such act is wrong and against 
the law of the land. Should we hold them responsible for their 
insane condition? Certainly not. Why, then, should the law 
consider them responsible for a crime which can be proved to be 
directly the outcome of their brain affection?” 

The French law, on the other hand, is thought by some to be 
almost too lenient, for Article 64 of the Penal Code enacts that 
“there is no crime or misdemeanour when the accused was in a 
state of dementia at the time of the commission of the act, or 
when he was under the control of a force he was unable to resist.” 
The second provision is in our view a most important one, and 
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covers most of the ground which must be traversed in this inves- 
tigation. 

The result then of the Bristol Conference was that a unanimous 
resolution was passed that in the opinion of the meeting the present 
state of the law was not in accord with modern mental science, and 
should be reconsidered. It will thus be seen that psychology is 
steadily advancing along lines which must eventually bring it into 
accord with our own teachings on this important subject, and its 
intimate connection with criminal anthropology; and this what- 
ever materialists may say to the contrary. 

Before I discuss criminal responsibility in the light of our 
teachings I must briefly allude to what I take to be the true 
criminal—I mean the ‘‘adept of the left-hand Path,” more commonly 
known as the ‘“‘Black Magician.” He it is who deliberately and with 
full knowledge chooses the path of evil for its own sake. Begin- 
ning by living a selfish existence, he, in the course of incarnations, 
acqtlires occult powers which he uses for his own ends, making 
catspaws of those who are too weak to resist his will for the per- 
formance of his evil deeds. He is a danger which is unrecognized 
save by the few, for he works ‘‘behind the scenes in nature,” while 
among men he wears a smiling and deceptive mask. 

Going on to the ordinary criminal class we find there are two 
distinct types: (1) the habitual criminal, and (2) the casual offender. 

The first type is the product of generations of crime. Incarna- 
tion after incarnation spent amid evil surroundings, with no effort 
made to rise out of them, has reduced these beings to a state when 
they seem incapable of unaided effort. The kamic principle in 
them has been fed to such an extent that it completely dominates 
their lives, and so clouds the manasic ray that they seem unable to 
distinguish between good and evil. Such is the environment which 
receives those, of whatever class, who persistently cultivate the 
animal man by drink, gluttony, and lust; it is their hell. By their 
own choice they have become the slaves of passion and desire, and 
are therefore the willing, albeit unconscious, allies of the various 
evil entities inhabiting kama loka. The most dangerous of these 
are murderers, suicides, and those who have been cut off by (so- 
called) accidental death, if at all vicious. They remain earth-bound 
till the natural term of their lives is completed, separated (though 
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not irretrievably) from their higher principles, but otherwise in- 
tensely alive. Paracelsus calls them Cadall:, Lemures, etc. (Hart- 
mann’s Paracelsus, p. 36), and the author there says that they are 
“instinctively attracted to persons in whom they find corresponding 
desires and passions, and to places where they may hope to satisfy 
them, by entering into sympathy with such persons, and they are 
therefore often inclined to instigate such mediumistic persons to 
the commission of crimes and immoralities.” And in a note he 
says: ‘‘Chinamen and Hindus have been known to kill themselves 
for the purpose of revenge, so that their souls may cling to their 
enemies and trouble their minds or drive them to suicide. It is also 
well proven that wars are often followed by numerous suicides 
occurring in the victorious army.” 

These mediumistic natures are, I think, abundant amongst 
casual criminals and suicides. They are people of sensitive, psychic 
temperament, with weak wills and often a latent tendency to vice, 
and they are consequently open doors for the entities I have just 
described. Hence the danger which mediums court in making 
themselves passive to unseen influences is very great. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that capital punishment fails to deter, and 
that criminal and suicidal epidemics are of frequent occurrence. 
Mental epidemics, many of which were evidently due to powerful 
thought currents, were very common in the Middle Ages, and spread 
in the most extraordinary manner, afflicting young and old of both 
sexes. There was a dancing epidemic of a religious nature, which 
began at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1374 and spread to Cologne, Metz, 
Strasburg and other places. ‘The people seized with it took to 
dancing in the public squares, and thought they saw the heavens 
opened. On the day of St. Vitus thousands of dances took place 
near his relics. Nor did it then die out, but was repeated in subse- 
quent years. Other epidemics produced witches, possession by 
devils, and extraordinary developments of muscular or intellectual 
power, so that the subjects spoke in many tongues and recalled 
remote and complicated reminiscences. Gloomy hallucinations were 
common and also a shuddering horror; but always a profound con- 
viction of their truth. Again, when there was a prophesying mania 
in the Cevennes, thousands of women persisted in singing psalms 
and prophesying, though they were hanged wholesale. 
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A very marked epidemic of suicide: occurred quite recently 
when there were as many as six or eight cases daily. An interview 
with Mr. Braxton Hicks, the well-known Middlesex coroner, and his 
colleague, Mr. Drew, which was published in 7he Pall Mall Gazette, 
elicited some interesting facts. Mr. Drew said that there was always 
a tendency to copy any striking case of murder or suicide. At 
certain seasons, too, there was something for which he could not 
account which produced an increased number of suicides. Mr. Hicks 
added that during atmospheric changes in the air there was an excess 
of suicide. Another point that he thought should be considered in 
looking into the causes of suicide, was the evidence as to absence of 
motive, where persons, otherwise considered absolutely sane, suddenly 
took their own lives. ‘There was a mental condition, too, which had 
to be considered, and that was, the condition in which the patient 
has committed suicide and no cause can be discovered, although 
every surrounding circumstance is patent to within an hour of the 
death. 

In many of these cases Mr. Hicks said it had been proved that 
there had previously been no suspicion of suicidal tendency. He 
thought these classes of cases were excessively interesting. There 
was no motive, as far as could be gleaned from evidence, to account 
for the act. The person seemed to have an irresistible impulse—a 
momentary one. Mr. Hicks wound up his remarks with a very 
curious and interesting statement. He said that, with reference to 
his previous observation that suicides occurred more especially during 
the change of seasons, he found that that state of things coincided 
with deaths in lunatic asylums. When he had more deaths in 
asylums he had more suicides. 

BAsIL CRUMP. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE BOOK OF THE AZURE VEIL. 
(Continued from p. 229.) 
POPOL, VUE. 
CHAPTER VI. 

HERE, then, is the story of the shot from the air-tube fired at 
Seven-macaws by the two young devotees: we shall narrate in 
detail the defeat of each one of these beings who made themselves 
so superb. 

This same Seven-macaws had a great tree, bearing aromatic 
yellow fruit, which were the nourishment of Seven-macaws; every 
day he mounted to the top of the tree to see the rinds of the fruit 
which had been eaten by Master of Air-tube and Light-bringer. 

From their side, however, spying Seven-macaws at the foot of 
the tree, the two young devotees hastened to hide themselves in the 
foliage, while Seven-macaws came to gather the fruit, his food. 
Immediately he was shot by Each-one Master of Air-tube, who 
fired the air-tube bolt into his cheek; screaming loudly, he fell from 
the tree-top to the earth. 

Each-one Master of Air-tube then rushed after him, charging 
impetuously in order to conquer him; but Each-one Master of Air- 
tube had one arm seized by Seven-macaws, who shook him so 
violently that he tore it away at the shoulder. Then Each-one 
Master of Air-tube let Seven-macaws go; and it was well that they 
did so, since they were unable to vanquish him. 

Carrying the arm of Each-one Master of Air-tube, Seven- 
macaws gained his home, where he arrived nursing his jaw-bone. 

“Oh, what has befallen your lordship?” cried Precipitate 
Entering, the wife of Seven-macaws. 

‘What, indeed! ‘Those two wicked fellows have wounded me 
with the air-tube, dislocating my jaw-bone. My teeth are loosened 
in my gums, and I suffer agonies. First, let me carry his arm to 
the fire and hang it over the brasier until they come, in fact, to 
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retake it—those demons!” said Seven-macaws, as he hung up the 
arm of Each-one Master of Air-tube. 

After reflecting, Each-one Master of Air-tube and Light- 
bringer consulted an old man and an old woman: snow-white were 
the locks of this old man, bent well-nigh double with great age was 
this old woman. 

Thorn-crowned One was the name of the old man; Great 
White-rayed One, the name of the old woman. To them the two 
young devotees said: 

“Will you be our comrades and go to the house of Seven- 
macaws to fetch away our arm? We shall follow close behind, and 
you will say: ‘These are our little grandsons who accompany us; 
their mother and father are dead. ‘They follow us wherever we 
think it proper to permit them; for we travel about to exercise our 
calling, the exorcism of toothache-sprites.’ Thus Seven-macaws 
will look upon us as children, and we shall be present to assist you 
with our ingenuity.” 

‘Very well,” replied they. 

So they set out for the distant place where Seven-macaws was 
lying prostrate before his throne; the old woman and old man 
going first, and the two young devotees gambolling behind them; 
and as they passed the hill on which stood the house of the king 
they heard the howls which Seven-macaws uttered because of his 
shattered jaw. 

.But as soon as Seven-macaws noticed the old man and woman, 
and those who accompanied them, his lordship said: ‘Whence 
come you, venerable ones?” 

‘““We are wandering about, exercising our calling, O my lord,” 
they answered. 

“What is your calling? Are those who accompany you your 
children?” 

‘‘No, indeed, my lord; they are our grandsons, with whom, out 
of charity, we share half our food,” replied they. 

Now, the king was in such agony with his aching teeth that he 
spoke with difficulty. ‘I implore you to take pity upon me,” he 
said. ‘What disorders can you cure?” 

‘““We exorcise the little toothache-sprites, we cure diseases of 
the eye-ball, and we set bones, O my lord,” said they. 
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“That is fortunate. Cure quickly, I entreat you, my teeth, 
from which I suffer intensely all day long; nor can I get rest in 
sleep because of them and of the disease in my eyes as well. Tiwo 
devils shot me with an air-tube, to begin with, so that I cannot eat. 
My teeth and my jaw wobble in my mouth. Pray take pity on me!” 

“Tt is well, O lord. A sprite is the cause of your suffering. 
The relief of your jaw only requires the extraction of the bad teeth 
of your highness.” 

“But is it advisable to pull out my teeth, when it is because of 
them alone I am king, and all my beauty is due to my teeth and the 
globes of my eyes?” 

““We shall replace them with artificial ones made of clean and 
smooth bones.” 

(But—these clean and smooth bones will be only grains of 
white maize!) 

“Very well; pull them out, and give me relief,” he said. 

So they extracted the teeth of Seven-macaws; but they merely 
put grains of white maize in place of them; and though these 
white grains were seen for awhile to shine in his mouth, their 
splendour quickly vanished, so that he ceased to appear a king. 
They had succeeded in depriving him of his teeth of precious 
stones, which had sparkled in his mouth. Also they operated upon 
the eyes of Seven-macaws, burning out his eyeballs and robbing 
him of all his riches. 

But he was unable to realize this; for, though he still saw 
dimly, his pride was ended, having been overcome through the 
ingenuity of Master of Air-tube and Light-bringer. 

Thus died Seven-macaws, while Master of Air-tube regained 
his arm; and this was the end of Precipitate Entering, the bride of 
Seven-macaws. 

In this way came the destruction of the magnificence of Seven- 
macaws; it was the medical practitioner who took away from him 
the emeralds and precious stones of which we are still so vain, here 
on the face of the earth! 

But the old woman and old man who did this were Archetypal 
Gods; and having recovered the arms of the two young devotees, 
they put them back and stuck them on firmly, and all went well. 

Solely to bring about the death of Seven-macaws did they 
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consent to act thus; for it appeared an evil thing that he should be 
so vain-glorious. After this the two young devotees continued on 
their journey, having thus carried out the command of the Heart of 
the Heavens. 


CHAPTER LL 


THE following are the deeds of Desire for Results, the first- 
begotten of Seven-macaws. ‘‘I am the creator of the mountains,” 
said he. 

Desire for Results was once bathing at the bank of a river, 
when he saw four hundred youths dragging along a tree-trunk in- 
tended as a pillar for their house: four hundred youths going along 
together, having felled a giant tree to serve as a door-post for their 
dwelling. 

Going over to where the four hundred youths were, Desire for 
Results asked them: ‘‘What are you doing, my children?” 

“We cannot quite lift this tree upon our shoulders.” 

“T will carry it,” said he. ‘But where do you want it taken) 
and what are you going to do with it?” 

“Tt is merely a door-post for our house.” 

“All right!” said he. Then he caught it up, and threw it over 
his shoulder, and carried it to the door of the dwelling of the four 
hundred youths. 

“Very good,” said they. ‘Remain with us, young man. Have 
you a father and a mother?” 

“‘T have none,” said he. 

“Well,” said they, ‘““some time to-morrow we shall return with 
you to select a tree for the other door-post of our house.” 

‘“‘ Agreed,” said the new-comer. 

Then the four hundred youths held a consultation. ‘Here is 
this young fellow,” said they; “how shall we bring about his de- 
struction? For it will never do to have him perform such feats as 
carrying that huge tree single-handed. Let us dig a deep pit, and 
then throw him into it, or cause him to tumble in; or, better, let us 
say to him, ‘Go down and deepen this hole in the ground,’ and 
when he has descended and is stooping down in the hole, we will 
spear him with this great tree-trunk, and he will die instantly in 
the pit.” 
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Thus the four hundred youths plotted; and they sunk a deep 
hole; next they called Desire for Results. ‘‘We are ever so fond of 
you; do dig up the ground for us, for we cannot go any deeper,” 
said they to him. 

“All right,” he answered. So he descended into the pit; and 
they called down to him as he was digging up the earth: ‘Have 
you got down very deep?” 

“Yes,” he responded, while he began to hollow out the pjt. 
But the hole which he dug was to protect himself; for, knowing 
that they wished to kill him while he was down in the hole, he 
made a second hole in the side to save himself. 

“Ts it nearly finished?” asked the four hundred youths from 
above. 

“T am still digging it out; but I will call to you from below as 
soon as Iam through digging,” answered Desire for Results, from 
the bottom of the pit. But he did not dig his own grave at the 
bottom of that hole: he worked at the tunnel by which he hoped 
to save his life. 

Afterwards Desire for Results hailed them, but not until he had 
stowed himself away in the other hole. 

“Come and carry away the earth I have loosened, for I have 
got deep down. Did you hear me call out? For I hear your voice 
and it reverberates like a double echo, so I know where you are.” 

So cried Desire for Results from the hole in which he had 
sheltered himself, calling out from the bottom of the pit. 

Then the youths raised the great tree-trunk and hurled it like 
a spear into the hole, and it resounded at the bottom. 

“Silence, everyone; listen to hear his death-cry,” said they to 
each other, using gestures for language, finger to lip, and exchanging 
glances as they hurled the log. 

Desire for Results only uttered a single cry, and that just as 
the log struck the bottom. 

“Oh, how finely we have succeeded in our design upon you! 
He is certainly dead. If by any chance he had continued the career 
he had begun, it would have been all up with us; he would have 
forced himself in amongst us, and made himself foremost among 
us, us others, the four hundred youths.” 

Thus they talked, rejoicing greatly: ‘This is what has to be 
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done now: during three days we will have our wine, for we must 
pass three days more in drinking to the foundation of our houses, 
we others, the four hundred youths. However, to-morrow we shall 
take a look, and the day after to-morrow we shall look again, to see 
if by any chance the ants have come to the place, attracted by the 
odour, to carry away his carrion; then our hearts will rest easy, 
while we drink our wine.” 

But Desire for Results was listening, down in the pit, to what 
the youths were saying. ‘Then, on the second day, the ants arrived 
suddenly, coming and going in swarms, and gathering around the 
tree-trunk; some carried the hairs and others the nails of Desire for 
Results. 

Seeing these things, the youths said: “It is all over with him, 
the wretched one! Do you see the swarms of ants carrying his 
nails and hair? Behold what we have done!” 

But Desire for Results was very much alive. He had himself 
cut off the hair from his head, and pared his finger-nails with his 
teeth to give to the ants. But the four hundred youths thought he 
was dead. So on the third day they began their feast, and all those 
youths became intoxicated. 

And when the four hundred youths were so drunk as to be 
insensible, their house was overthrown upon their heads by Desire 
for Results; and all perished. Not even one or two escaped of all 
the four hundred youths, slain as they were by Desire for Results, 
the son of Seven-macaws. 

Such was the death of these four hundred youths, of whom it 
is also said that they entered into the cluster of stars called the 
Group [the Pleiades] because of them; though of course this is an 
allegory. 

We shall now relate also the defeat of Desire for Results by the 
two young devotees, Master of Air-tube and Light-bringer. 
| ARETAS. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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SOME ASPECTS OF KARMA. 


KARMA is so vast and important a subject that I think it would 
be useful to have a good manual, dealing with its various phases, to 
which various writers should contribute, in order to throw as many 
different lights upon it as possible. In the present paper I do not 
pretend to deal with more than a few points which have struck me as 
worthy of special consideration. 

Although the doctrine of karma in its most practical and uncom- 
promising form pervades the whole teaching of Christ, it has virtually 
become a dead letter among modern Christians, owing to the loss of 
the doctrine of reincarnation, which Christ always postulated, and 
without which it is impossible to realize the workings of karma. In 
place of reincarnation and karma we are offered a single life, and 
justification by faith, involving moral teachings utterly repugnant to 
the soundest instincts of the present age, which, blind and material- 
istic as it is, is certainly superior in many respects to the barbarism 
which preceded it in Europe, to which such doctrines offered no moral 
difficulties. In the Middle Ages, indeed, Dante still taught a graduated 
series of hells, purgatories and heavens; but beyond this modern 
Christianity seems unable to go, and Protestantism (the most exoteric 
of all religions except Mohammedanism), however necessary as a result 
against soul-crushing authority, is simply the worship of the dead- 
letter as interpreted by ignorance and fanaticism, and provides a single 
heaven or hell for all alike. 

So distasteful, indeed, has the very idea of karma become to some, 
that I lately read an article in a London paper, usually fairly moderate 
in its tendencies, stating that the Bengalese were becoming Moham- 
medans in large numbers, one of the chief attractions which they 
found in this religion being that it relieves them from the intolerable 
thought of being responsible for sins committed in a former life—a 
doctrine which must lead to apathy and asceticism. 

Some writers, for instance Dr. Anderson, in his recent book on 
reincarnation, seem inclined to underrate the amount of free action 
permitted us by our karma. Dr. Anderson regards the influence of 
national and social karma as so restrictive that but little room is left 
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for free action. This seems to me to bea fallacy. We are, of course, 
restricted by karma to our immediate circumstances and surroundings, 
but not beyond that, nor need we remain in subjection to national 
karma, unless we identify ourselves personally for good or evil with 
the progress of the nation. At least as regards those who pursue the 
Gnosis, the Truth should make them more free than others, though 
they thereby incur heavier responsibilities. At this period, we are 
evidently nearing the crest of a small ascending wave, as is shown, 
inter alia, by the increase in human stature, and in the average length 
of human life. Let it be our care to guard ourselves and others, as far 
as we can, from being dragged down again with the next turn of the 
tide. 

There is one difficulty which very frequently attracts attention. If 
everyone who injures another must suffer equally himself, how can evil 
karma ever be eliminated from the world? In several ways, two of 
which I will indicate. Firstly, by so-called accident taking the place 
of wilful wrong or injury. In this case, the debtor has paid his debt in 
full, without transferring the account to anyone else. And this is why 
wilful injustice or wrong is such a great evil. However much the 
victim may have deserved it, the original evil is not wiped out, except, 
perhaps, so far as he is concerned, but remains in the world to work 
further evil on the new aggressor and others. 

Another point is the time element in karma. Dr. Anderson thinks 
that retributive karma falls on the aggressor in another incarnation at 
the same age. This I much doubt, for many reasons. There seems 
no particular object in a hard-and-fast rule; and, besides this, we may 
hope that some proportion, at least, of evil karma is worked off in the 
life in which it is contracted. Again, Darwin says that individual 
peculiarities in parents have a tendency to reappear in children at the 
same age, though sometimes earlier. All evolutionary progress is really 
secured by the last clause, and I fancy the same principle is very likely 
to operate in the case of karma likewise. 

I may here digress for a moment to refer to Mr. Pryse’s paper in 
LucIFER for January, 1894. 

‘He notes (p. 419) that in short-time incarnations the sex always 
remains unchanged. But should we not expect this, if either of the 
explanations suggested in his paper are correct? One suggestion is 
that the astral body persists from one incarnation to another; another, 
that such a life has been prematurely cut short by accident. In either 
case, we could not expect much difference between the more important 
characteristics of the two incarnations. 
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The operation of the karma of “‘accident” is so remarkable that 
it is patent to everyone, and we constantly hear of ‘ miraculous” 
escapes. It has often struck me as remarkable that, in most cases, an 
“accident” is shorn of its proportions by another “accident.” Thus, 
a factory is generally blown up when most of the workmen are at 
dinner, or otherwise absent, or a theatre takes fire half an hour before 
the performance. 

In the case of national karma, it often (perhaps usually) happens 
that it falls on the inhabitants of a country to the exclusion of foreigners. 
If there is a volcanic eruption or an earthquake in Japan or New 
Zealand, it rarely affects districts where Europeans are settled, but falls 
chiefly on the natives. At the explosion at Santander it was stated 
that an English family escaped unhurt, though their house was badly 
damaged. On the other hand, the sweating sickness was so peculiarly 
an English pestilence, that even when it spread to the Continent it 
always singled out Englishmen in preference to others. 

However, at this period, when the accumulated karma of 5,000 
years is believed to be working itself off, there must be a good deal of 
evil karma to fall on all the nations. But of all modern nations the 
heaviest burden probably rests on Spain and Portugal, and it has evi- 
dently begun to work itself off for some time, both in the mother- 
countries and in South and Central America. And this rather confirms 
the view taken by the Spiritists, that the present average time between 
two incarnations is about 200 years, or, as Miss Blackwell lately put it 
to me, ‘‘The sins of the fathers are visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” Some will perhaps remember the burning 
of the great cathedral at Santiago, in Chili, thirty years ago, when the 
doors were blocked with heaps of struggling and suffocating fugitives, 
whose limbs were sometimes torn off in the vain attempt to extricate 
them, while those left in the cathedral were wedged into a solid mass 
with the blazing oil from the lamps pouring down on their heads, or 
were crushed by the red-hot bells falling from the belfry. It is possible 
to imagine that the 2,000 victims who perished thus may have been 
expiating part of the crimes of the Inquisition. 

We are often perplexed by the case of persons who seem far better 
suited to a different condition of life or circumstances than they occupy. 
I am not sure that this is always retributive or educational. Another 
idea has suggested itself to my mind, which may be taken for what it 
is worth. May it not be that persons are sometimes removed for a life 
from their proper surroundings because it is necessary for them to be 
placed for a time under circumstances which would make the very con- 
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ditions for which they are really suited, the occasion of great temporary 
unhappiness? For example, I hold it quite possible for a man who 
belongs by character and disposition to some particular nation, to be 
born out of it for a life, into some other with which he finds himself 
quite out of harmony, because his own nation is either passing through 
a time of trouble which he has not deserved to share, or because he 
would have been placed in special circumstances, or exposed to special 
temptations, otherwise unnecessary for him, which might have retarded 
his development, or exposed him to needless suffering. 

Frequently, too, we see persons taken away from the karmic wrath 
to come. Several prominent men in France died a very short time 
before the outbreak of the war of 1870. And is it not probable that 
many of those who suffered in that war may have been the soldiers of 
Louis XIV, for whose wars, as well as for those of Napoleon, the war 
of 1870 was nationally to some extent an expiation, though on an in- 
finitely milder scale? But it seems improbable that Napoleon’s soldiers 
would have been reincarnated so soon, though those of Louis XIV 
might have been. 

According to the old theological figment, a sin is proportioned to 
the dignity of the person against whom it is committed, and not ac- 
cording to the harm caused by it. Hence so-called sins against God 
were considered to deserve infinite punishment, notwithstanding the 
obvious fact that God could not be injured by them. Next in dignity 
in theology stands Christ, and we usually find his enemies given the 
worst place in medizeval descriptions of hell. But where a nation is 
betrayed or destroyed by wanton ambition, or reckless selfishness and 
time-serving, then I should imagine the author of the mischief subjects 
himself to a far heavier penalty, the whole weight of national karma 
on the descending arc, and is dragged down to the lowest point with 
his declining nation, and perhaps obliged to renovate it before he him- 
seif can recover his lost ground. Possible instances may occur to the 
mind, but to mention names would be wrong. We judge principles 
only, and have no right to judge individuals, with our present very 


limited range of knowledge and perception. 
W. F. KIRBY. 
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KALKI PURANA. 
(Translated from the Sanskrit by Pandit Bhavani-Shankar.) 
(Continued from p. 245.) 
PART a1, 
CHAETE RAC 
Stita said: 


1. HAVING heard these words of Padma, the wise parrot, respected 
by the good, the envoy of Kalki, said to Padmé, sitting in the midst of 
her maidens: 

2. O Padma! tell me in all its details the worship of Hari, of 
wonderful deeds, by following which, according to the sacred rules, I 
may range the three worlds. 

Padma said: 

3. Having thus meditated on the Lord of the universe from Foot 
to Head, becoming one with the all-pervading Spirit,’ the knower of 
the mantra should repeat the Mila-mantra. 

4. After the Japa® is finished, the pious person should prostrate 
himself, having given to Vishvaksena® and others the oblation offered 
to Vishnu; 

5. Then rising, he should mentally bathe Him‘ in his heart, and 
dancing, recite the names of Hari, and see Him as existing in all. 

6. Then, having completed the prescribed prostrations, he should 
eat the remains of the offered food.’ Thus is related to thee, O parrot! 
the worship of the Lord of Kamala,° 

7. Which fulfils the desires of the Kamaful, gives immortality to 
the Kamaless,’ and is pleasant to the ears and dear to the hearts of 
Devas, Gandharvas and men. 


1 Atma. 
, 2 Mental repetition of a mantra. 
8 The chief attendant of Vishnu, to whom are offered the remains of an oblation. 
4 Vishnu. 
5 All food eaten by men should be the remains of sacrifices offered to the Gods. (See Bhagavad 
Gita.) 
6 Kamala is a name of I,akshmi, the spouse of Vishnu. 
7 The worshipper has his need fulfilled; if he has desires, they are granted; if he has conquered 


all desire, he gains immortality. 
5 
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The parrot said: 

8. O holy one! I have heard, through thy grace, the characteristics 
of devotion to the Lord, as described by thee, capable of giving Mukti? 
to me, a sinner and a parrot. 

g. I see thee as a living idol of gold, decked with jewels, beautiful 
and lovely in form, difficult to obtain. 

10. None like thee have I seen, in form, conduct or qualities. Nor 
can I see in the world another qualified to mate with thee. 

11. But I have seen, on the other side the sea, of most wonderful 
form and qualities, One Who is no man but is fshvara? in bodily shape. 

12. Nor do I regard His Body, beauteous in every part, as made by 
Dhatri.? By profound meditation His [body is seen to be] none other 
[than that] of Shri Vasudeva.‘ 

13. That very form of Vishnu of boundless glory on which thou 
meditatedst, that in bodily shape is made manifest, nor is there any 
difference. 

Padma said: 

14. Tell me, O parrot! what is That Who is far and near, and 
where born? Describe to me in full His deeds, if thou knowest them, 

15. Come down, come to me. I shall do thee worship with due 
rites. Kat thou the fruit of the citron-tree and drink sweet milk. 

16. I shall deck with jewels thy two bills, more crimson and splen- 
did than the ruby, dear to the mind; 

17. With the Stiryakanta® set in gold shall I adorn thy neck, and I 
shall cover thy wings with beautiful pearls; 

18. I shall paint thy feathers with red saffron powder and scent 
thy body, and so make thy form pleasant to the sight. 

19. Thy tail I shall decorate with many bright jewels, giving out a 
low murmuring sound, and I shall make thy feet tinkle with feet- 
ornaments. 

20. By thy honey-sweet stories my mental agony has been relieved. 
Direct me with my maidens what we should do for thee. 

21. The wise and gracious-souled parrot, having heard the words 
of Padma, came near and began to speak. 

The parrot said: 

22. At the entreaty of Brahma, Vishnu, most compassionate, in 

Shambhala, in the house of Vishnuyagas, wishing to reestablish Dharma, 


1 Final liberation from birth. 

2 The Lord. 

8 The creator, Brahma. 

4 The son of Vasudeva, Krishna. 
5 The sunstone. 
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23. Incarnated with His four brothers and others born in His 
family; after the thread-ceremony, He studied the Veda under RAma,! 

24. With archery and music,® and having obtained from Shiva a 
horse, scimitar, parrot, armour and a boon, returned to Shambhala. 

25. Having approached King Vishakhaytipa, the wise and most 
excellent One expounded Dharma and right training, and put an end 
to Adharma. 

26. Having thus heard the narrative, Padma’s face bloomed with 
joy, and, bent on sending for Kalki through the parrot, 

27. She decked it with gold and jewels, and spake to it with joined 
hands.’ 

Padma said: 

28. Thou knowest all I have told. What more shall I tell thee? 
If the Lord comes not for fear of being changed into a woman, 

29. As the grievous effect of my Karma, thou shalt give him my 
greeting. The boon has become a curse, bestowed on me by Shiva, 
that they who 

30. Look on me with desire shall become women, O parrot! 

Having heard thus the words of Padma, it prostrated itself again 
and again, 

31. And the parrot flew up and went to Shambhala, protected by 
Kalki. Having heard it come, Kalki, the Conqueror, 

32. Clasping it to His Bosom, found it decked with gold and gems, 
and with the greatest joy He addressed the parrot which delighted all. 

33. Kalki, of resplendent radiance, having paid due respect to the 
parrot—which is pure and the messenger ‘*—caressed it and fedit with milk. 

34. Having laid its face against His own, He asked about many 
things: What country hast thou traversed? What marvel hast thou 
seen? Whence art thou returned? 

35. Where didst thou dwell? From whom didst thou obtain 
jewelled ornaments? Day and night ever did I long for thy company , 
36. Even a moment seemed to me a Yuga without seeing thee. 

37. Having heard the words of Kalki, the parrot prostrated him- 
self repeatedly, and related, as already told, all the story of Padma. 

38. It repeated all the converse exchanged with her, and about the 
ornaments on its body. Everything concerning her it recounted with 


great respect. 


1 Parashurima, or Rama of the axe. 

2 Dhanur-veda, the science of archery, and Gandharva-veda, the science of music, are among the 
eighteen branches of knowledge. 

8 Palm to palm, the attitude of reverence. 

4 Of Kalki. 
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39. Having heard these words with great joy, and intent on seeing 
her, Kalki started quickly with the parrot on the horse given to Him 
by Shiva. 

40. On the other side the ocean, spotless, Sinhala,’ surrounded on 
all sides with water, with many and various vehicles, shining with gold 
and gems, 

41. With royal palaces in rows, decorated with flags and orna- 
mental arches hanging from their roofs, with mansions, bazaars, upper 
storeys, cities and gates; 

42. And like a large black bee delighting itself with the most 
fragrant smell of the lotus-like Padminis? of the town, He saw there 
standing before Him the city Karumatt; 

43. A lake of clear water covered with lotuses, waving backwards 
and forwards from the birds swimming among them, 

44. Fanned into ripples and waves by the bees swinging in the 
just-blooming lotuses and the water-fowls, swans and cranes, He saw; 

45. A forest of Kadamba, Kuddala, Shala, Tala, Amra, Kesara, 
Kapittha, Ashvattha, Kharjtira, Vijapura, Karanja, 

46. Punnaga, Panasa, Nagaranga, Arjuna, Shimshapa, Kramuka, 
Narakela,* and with all kinds of trees adorned; this forest He saw, 
beautiful and full of leaves, flowers and fruits. 

47. On reaching the forest at the end of the city, the compassionate 
Kalki, whose hairs stood erect with great joy, seeing the parrot, spoke 
to it respectfully some gentle words, bidding it bathe in that lake. 
Hearing the wish of its lord, the parrot, with great humility, said: “I 
go to the hermitage of Padmé, to tell her the news of Thy arrival, and 
then return.” 


Thus in the blessed Kalki Purana, coming after Bhagavata, pertain- 
ing to the future, the first chapter of Part II, by name, 
The Arrival of Kalki. 


CHAPTER II. 


Stita said: 
1. KALki—by the side of the lake, near an aqueduct, in a pavilion 
set with coral, on steps of translucent crystal, 
2. Amid the humming of the bees, intent on the fragrance of the 


1 Ceylon. 

2 The highest of the four classes of women before spoken of. 

3 These names are left in the original for Hindu botanists; taken in order they are: the Nauclea, 
mountain ebony, Shorea robusta, palm, mango, Bakula, wood-apple, fig, date, citron, Pouganica 
glabra, nutmeg, Jaka, orange, Terminalia Arjuna, Ashoka, betel-nut, cocoa-nut. The list suggests 
the variety of the Sinhalese trees, a variety that makes the island one of the most beautiful in the 
world. 
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lotuses, and swaying their stems, shaded from the sun by the branches 
and leaves of the Kadamba tree— 

3- Descending from His horse, seated Himself on a decorated seat. 
Kalki then gladly sent the parrot to the hermitage of Padma. 

4. The parrot having gone, sat in the midst of the Nageshvara tree, 
and saw her in her palace surrounded by her maidens, lying on a bed 
of lotus leaves. 

5. Her lotus face faded by the heat of her sighing, throwing away 
the sandal-perfumed lotus offered by her maidens, 

6. Railing at the sweet and odorous wind that came burdened with 
the spray from the Narmada river and the pollen of flowers. 

7. The parrot, full of compassion, comforted her with honey-sweet 
words. She: “Othou! come, come! Hail to thee! Welcome!” ‘I 
am well, O fair one!” 

8. ‘‘After thy departure I became very agitated.” ‘‘Mayst thou 
get peace of mind through the elixir of life.” ‘It is difficult for me to 
get this elixir.” “It is easy for thee to get it in this auspicious hermit- 
age.” 

g. ‘Where? I, the most unfortunate of creatures?” ‘O thou of 
beautiful complexion, Devi!! I have come here, leaving Him on the 
border of the lake.” 

10. At this mutual talk and fulfilling of her desires, she rejoiced, 
and showing great respect, placed her face on its face, her eyes on its 
eyes. 

11. Vimala, Malini, Lola, Kamala, Kamakandala, Vilasini, Charu- 
mati and Kumuda, eight noble ladies, 

12. Who were her companions, were preparing to have a pleasant 
bath, when Padma said they should follow her to the shore of the lake. 

13. Thus said, she immediately entered a palanquin, and went forth 
from the inner chamber of the palace, followed by her maidens in their 
best apparel, and hastened to see Him, as Bhaishmi? to the Yadu chief.’ 

14. All the men standing on the road, where the four roads meet, 
and in the shops, ran away in all directions, leaving their wives to 
attend to their business, lest they should be transformed into women. 

15. At the words of the parrot, Padma entered the palanquin, 
which was carried by very strong and robust women and surrounded 
by her maidens, and started. 

16. Having then bathed in the waters of the lake, musical with the 


1 Goddess. 

2 Rukimmini, the daughter of Bhishmaka. 

8 Shri Krishna; his family being that of the YAdavas, or descendants of Yadu; Rukmini loved 
Him, and He carried her off from an enforced marriage to Shisupdla. 
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cries of cranes and swans and fragrant with the blossoming lotus pollen, 
these fair maidens, joyous in the moonlight, wandered about looking at 
the blooming of the lotuses. 

17. The bees, blinded by the intoxicating odour of their faces, 
deserted the lotuses for the superior fragrance of their lotus-faces, and 
attaching themselves to these would not stir thence, even if chased 
away. 

18. With these damsels dancing merrily to music, joking, dallying, 
she pulled against those that were sporting in the water, holding each 
other’s hands, till she grew tired. 

19. Then Padma, moved by desire, meditated on what the parrot 
had said, and leaving the water with her companions started towards 
the appointed Kadamba grove, having decked herself with precious 
gems. 

20. She saw before her, with the parrot, Kalki, having splendour 
surpassing that of the sun, adorned with jewels and precious gems, 
lying at ease in the pavilion inlaid with precious stones. 

21. Blue as Taméala,' clad in yellow, she saw the Lord, the husband 
of Kamala,? with eyes like beautiful lotuses, with arms reaching his 
knees, with chest broad and large, shining with the splendour of the 
Shrivatsa® and Kaustubha.* 

22. Padma, seeing that wondrous form, was beside herself, and 
forgot the due forms of obeisance; with a trembling heart, she pre- 
vented the parrot from awaking Him, Who was fast asleep. 

23. “If by chance, at the very sight of me, this most mighty and 
beautiful Being should become transformed into a woman in my 
presence, what shall then become of me in this world, through the 
boon of Bhava,’ which seems to prove a curse?” 

24. The Self of movable and immovable things, the Lord of the 
worlds, awoke, and, knowing her heart, saw Padma, charming and 
beauteous of form, like Rama® before Shri Madhusfidana.’ 

25. Having seen her form bewitching as that of May4a,* Kalki was 
seized with love, and spoke to her who had come thither with her 
maidens, and who bent down her face as he cast a sidelong look on her. 


1 A tree with a very dark bark. 

2A name of Lakshmi. 

8 The Svastika, symbolizing Pradhana as productive nature. 

4 A jewel worn by Vishnu on His forehead or breast, symbolizing the Soul of the World. 

5 A name of Shiva. 

6 Lakshmi. 

7 The slayer of Madhu; Madhu was a demon who terrified Brahma when the lotus opened in 
which he sat, and who was thereupon slain by Vishnu. 

8 The Goddess of Illusion; the illusion-power of Vishnu. 
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26. ‘‘O beloved! come here! be thou welcome! May this fortu- 
nate meeting with thee be to my happiness, and may thy moonlike 
face remove the heat of excessive love and comfort me! 

27. “O thou with rolling eyes! May thy immortal beauty heal 
me, and give peace, difficult to be obtained, to me who am bitten by 
the serpent of Kama and am his creator, and who obtained this birth 
by previous good action. 

28. ‘‘May thy beauteous arms, lengthening out gracefully, expel 
Kama from my heart with thy beautiful nail, as a driver with his goad 
rips up the frontal globes on an elephant’s forehead and expels the 
fluid. 

29. ‘“‘May thy round and swelling bosom, visible through thy robe, 
and heaving with love, be pressed to my breast and make me happy, 
yielding its pride. 

30. ‘‘May the three folds, like steps, like those of Kanta,' marked 
off and separated by the thread-like line of hair from breast to navel, 
be as the altar whose middle points meet together, as the fortress of 
Kama, refuge dear to me! 

31. “O thou of thighs like a plantain-tree! May thy round hips, 
like sand banks, be to my joy and happiness! O thou of delicate body! 
May’st thou, shining with the splendour of thy glorious robes, still the 
ardour of my devoted love! 

32. “O most sweet lady of delicate waist! May thy lovely lotus 
feet, adorned with the petals of thy toes, with anklets ringing softly, 
calm the passion in my heart, bitten as I am by the serpent of Kama!”’ 

33. Having heard these nectar-like words of Kalki, the destroyer 
of the brood of Kali, and seeing Him preserve His manhood, Padma, 
who had been depressed in mind, surrounded by her maidens, rejoiced, 
and bending her head and joining her palms in obeisance, saluted Him 
Who was her own and brave Lord, foremost among the brave, and 
spoke to Him with great respect. 


Thus in the blessed Kalki Purfna, coming after Bhagavata, per- 
taining to the future, the second chapter of Part II, by name, 
The Conversation between Padma and Kalki. 


(Zo be continued.) 


1Shri Krishna, as the Beloved. KAnta is favourite, loved, and hence any beloved person; pre- 
eminently, therefore, Shri Krishna. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ELIPHAS ZEva 
TRANSLATED BY B. K. 
(Continued from p. 248.) 
Cxi. 

RECALL what the Lord said about the resurrection of Elias in the 
person of John the Baptist, who came upon earth zz virtute Elia, and 
perhaps you may glimpse the mystery of the resurrection of the dead. 
The various stations or stages of life constitute personalities, the 
subject of which may change without the personality changing. Thus 
we are interwoven the one with the other, and we aid with all the forces 
of our own progress those who live beneath us in our mortal envelope, 
7.é., in the special envelope of one of our lower stations. Thus souls 
mutually attract each other, and a celestial personality is always com- 
posed of a determinate number of the elect. 

As regards the last judgment, it will come when the spirit of 
intelligence shall bring down the clouds of heaven and restore the 
Christ to the earth; when God alone shall be God according to the 
beautiful saying of the prophet: ef exaltabitur Dominus solus in die illa. 

The law of intelligence then revealing the law of justice, the living 
and the dead shall be judged by the manifestation of an incontestable 
truth. Then the tyranny of men becoming impossible, the former 
rulers shall say to the caves, hide us, and to the mountains, cover us, 
and hide from all eyes our wickedness. People will then recognize 
that religion consists wholly in charity when the Saviour shall say to 
the just: I was hungry and you gave me to eat, thirsty and you gave 
me drink—and the rest which you know by heart. Such is the last 
judgment as announced by the Master, but his disciples have embroi- 
dered the canvas and invented amplifications upon the theme. It is 
thus that St. Paul believed that his contemporaries would see the last 
judgment, and that the elect of his time would be transfigured without 
dying. St. Peter was not of the same opinion. 

October Sth. 

CXII. 

WHEN the Lord inspired Balaam he made the prophet and the 

prophet’s she-ass speak turn and turn about; and the same holds good 
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of all the other sacred writers. The erroneous interpretations of man 
are always wide of the oracles of the spirit, that the saying may be 
accomplished: guz habet aures audiendi audiat. Spiritus est qui vivificat, 
caro non prodest quidquam. Quod natum est ex carne, caro est; quod autem 
natum est ex spiritu, spiritus est. Habemus autem thesaurum istum in 
vasis fictilibus. That is why in the sacred books there are imperfect 
appreciations and even human errors which the divine spirit corrects 
and erases for the mind and heart of those who see. 

Now when will this last judgment come? After the year two thou- 
sand undoubtedly, and it will precede the messianic reign announced 
by all the prophets, and especially by the Apostle St. John. It will 
last a whole century and will follow three centuries and a half of 
declared Anti-Christ-ianism. For the latent Anti-Christ-ianism had 
begun even in the time of the Apostles. Declared and open Anti- 
Christ-ianism began in the seventeenth century and will end in the 
middle of the twentieth. The fifty years which follow will be the 
twilight preparatory to the new reign. ‘ 

I stop here, for one cannot raise with impunity the veil of the 
future, and the flaming sword of the Cherub soon blinds those who 
cast too daring a glance into the dark recesses of the sanctuary. 

Let me escape that terrible hand which seizes the prophets by the hair 
and raises them above the empires and the ages. Iam a poor old man 
ignorant and sick, and I know not what I am saying. 


CXIIT. 


(THIS is mainly a personal letter and concludes as follows:) 

I let myself drop the more willingly into chat with you to-day, 
being Sunday, for we have reached Sunday too in the science, and on 
the opening of the seventh seal there was silence in heaven. God 
rests on the seventh day, which means that in this sacred number all is 
summed up, is fixed and consummated. Behold the Lord triumphant 
standing upon the cubic stone, driving the twin Sphinxes whose riddle 
CEdipus could not divine. He has completed the work of his emanci- 
pation, he is King of Jerusalem and of Thebes. 

October 13th. 


CXIV. 


I HAVE glanced through the book you sent which seeks to reduce 
man to the condition of an ingredient. It recalled to my mind the 
famous definition of Lamettrie: Man is a digestive tube open at both 
ends. Such lucubrations are not likely to hasten much the reign of 
the Paraclete upon earth. 
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You still misjudge yourself in thinking yourself cowardly in’ face 
of the vastness and profundity of the science. You have only too 
much ardour and impatience. In fifteen months, you say, we have 
only gone through six letters. True; but in these six letters is con- 
tained the whole science of Bereschith, the first and most important 
part of the higher Kabalah. These six letters explain the whole of 
creation and give the understanding of Solomon’s seal. The six great 
epochs of creation wrote these six letters in the heavens and upon the 
earth, and it will need six thousand years in full to make the world 
understand them. Admit, then, that we have not wasted our time, we 
who have studied them in fifteen months. 

The horizons of the science are vast, but the field it occupies is so 
regularly divided and the radii which run from the centre to the cir- 
cumference are so regular and so perfect that, one segment being 
known, one can know already the nature and the place of all things. 
Now you are at the centre of this promised land which you seem to 
fear you will never reach. The labyrinth is now your own; you hold 
the thread of Ariadne. 


OP. G1 

THE soul of the worlds becomes immortal by its total and complete 
transformation into intelligence. The astral light must become the 
body of the light of glory, and it is thus that we shall again find our 
place upon the same earth in a transfigured world. The root re- 
generates the trunk, the trunk regenerates the branches, and God 
numbers the leaves which fall, for not one of them shall be lost. The 
types remain living and in their place when the individuals die. But 
what matters the plaster that oozes from the mould? The plaster can 
be broken and reduced to powder; the mould remains, and one can 
cast therein bronze or silver or gold. 

All living beings are contained in Wome of light. This mould 
determines the appearance of the substance which fills it. It is thus 
that, by a veritable transubstantiation, bread becomes flesh, and wine 
blood. Then when the mould rejects an exhausted substance (which 
is called dying) the wonder ceases and the corpse again becomes bread 
or fruit. Have you now and then seen a great tree growing out of a 
wall or a rock containing in one of its fissures barely a handful of 
earth? Whence does this tree draw its substance? This tree is a 
magnet which draws to itself the subtle matter dispersed through the 
atmosphere, because its luminous mould has formed itself under the 
influences of the sun. 
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All this may, perhaps, not be very clear to you as yet; but I intend 
in my forthcoming book (La Science des Esprits) to analyze that great 
Kabalistic book, De Revolutionibus Animarum. ‘There you will find 
an abundant spring at which you can slake your great thirst for the 
unknown. 

October 16th. 


9.46" B 


The Romance of the Rose is the most curious literary and scientific 
movement of the Middle Ages; it carries on the chain of the traditions 
of initiation. 

I do not know, my friend, whether I am the synthetic man of whom 
Mickiewiez speaks; let us hope that God will send to poor humanity a 
type more perfect and more complete, a man whose influence shall of 
itself and quickly impose itself on the minds of his century, a believing 
Voltaire, a savant and reasonable St. Bernard. As for me, I shall have 
been a resigned and laborious pioneer, charged with clearing his road 
for him. And that is a mission noble enough to satisfy me. 

The Emperor Napoleon III. is a man of destiny and providence. 
His nature led him towards folly, and the supreme wisdom dominates 
him. Napoleon I. believed he had a star, the present one has a mys- 
terious hand which pushes him on or stops him. As in a dream, he 
has intuitions above his age, and he is strong because he is calm. His 
character is excessively positive and practical, and poetry shines in him 
by its absence; therefore, after having done more for the people than 
all the sovereigns who preceded him, he will die unpopular, because he 
has not sufficiently stirred the gaping crowd. I believe him to be, on 
the whole, just and good; too easy-going, perhaps, with those who 
come near him, and despising men much, not enough sometimes to 
hide his contempt from them, which alienates from him the generous 
passions of youth. He is not fixed in religion. He has fears and 
doubts which he casts away from him, having taken the position of 
thinking no more on such questions. 


CVI. 


In reply-to your difficulties as to possible communications with 
spirits. Remember that we are here dealing with pure hypotheses 
sanctioned by the masters of the holy Kabalah. The larve, the ele- 
mental spirits and the souls in prison, are supposed to be immersed in 
the atmosphere, which is for them the great chaos not solidified: chaos 
infirmatum. ‘The souls of the just, on the contrary, are thought to 
walk upon the great aerial ocean, which has become for them the great 
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chaos solidified: chaos magnum firmatum est. Those who are sub- 
merged are thought to communicate with us by means of the astral 
light—seeking to live at our expense when we attract them by our 
imprudences; while those who have dominated the chaos would mani- 
fest themselves to us through the light of glory, which is as much 
superior to the astral light as the souleis to the body. But the special 
property of the light of glory is to subjugate the imagination to the 
spirit, and to put an end instantly to the disorder of mere dreams. 
The light of glory never causes intoxication or congestion, because it 
is immaterial, like the divine grace which is its spouse and with which 
the theologians have sometimes confused it. Properly speaking, it is 
a communication of the Supreme Reason imparted to the intelligence 
of man. It is a radiation of uprightness and placidity. It has nothing 
of the marvellous, and naturally blots out in the universal harmonies 
the whole monstrosity of prodigies. For, truly, disorder can never be 
amiracle. The eternal miracle is the harmony of the divine laws. 
October 20th. 


CXVIIT: 


Veni sancte spiritus 
Ett emttte celitus 
Lucis tue radium ! 


Da tuis fidelibus 
In te confidentibus 
Sacrum septenarium! 


This is what the Church sings in her prophetic aspirations! Give 
us the holy septenary; make us, O Lord, to attain unto the Sabbath of 
the great week. 

Da virtutis meritum 
Da salutis exitum 
Da perenne gaudium ! 


Grant us, O Lord, intelligence and wisdom: Chokmah and Binah, 
strength and piety; Geburah and Gedulah, the fear of God and the 
counsel which renders victorious, Hod and Netsah—grant us finally the 
science of Kether, of Tiphereth and of Hesod. These are the seven gifts 
of the Holy Spirit; glorious transfiguration of the seven Christian 
virtues and supreme revelation of the sublime theology of the Kabalah! 

Read anew the vision of Ezekiel. Behold a landscape of human 
dust made of bones whitened and dry without measure. Son of man, 
thinkest thou that such fragments can live again? Thou knowest, O 
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Lord! Well. Speak unto the spirit of the four winds, invoke the four 
letters of the sacred tetragram! Cause to breathe upon them the life- 
giving spirit of the Schema hamphorasch! Intelligences of the 
heavenly cross, virtues of the quaternary animated by the ternary, 
breathe upon these dead! . . . And behold a quaking; the dry 
bones separate themselves and drag themselves along with noise, they 
unite, cover themselves with flesh, but the spirit is still wanting to 
them . . . the prophet summons the spirit—and he can summon 
it, he who has written the sublime mysteries of the Science—and 
Humanity arises alive! : 
CoeLXx. 

THE septenary is the number of Charity which is the crown of the 
spiritual edifice whose columns are: 

Thus Faith rests 
upon Justice and Jus- 
tice upon Strength; 
Hope upon Temper- 
ance and Temperance 


Charity 


upon Prudence, and 
Temperance the whole thereof 


serves as a double 


Justice 


Prudence base forCharity. This 
is only the great gate 


Strength 


of the inner temple. In the sanctuary is found another septenary 
which I have described to you; that of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, in 
which Knowledge and Intelligence take the places of Hope and Faith. 
Charity then transforms itself into Piety, the most divine and the most 
perfect of the heavenly gifts, but also the least understood, for the 
world is accustomed to give the name of piety to that liking for the 
material things of ceremonial which so easily degenerates into fanati- 
cism. Even for the majority of priests, a pious person is one who loves 
to be present at the services, who keeps novaines and often tells his 
beads. Whether or not he is charitable, is what they do not ask; nor 
do they reflect that the practices of the cultus are profaned when per- 
formed without a true spirit of religion—without an understanding of 
the things of God and without charity for one’s neighbour. 

Charity, that love which is divine grace, as is expressed by the 
name which Christian inspiration has given to it; that love gracious 
because it is generous; that Charity which St. Paul describes in an im- 
mortal page—there lies the goal of our efforts, there the fruit of our 
labours, Charity the sister of Peace, Charity which grows rich by 
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giving and which can give always without exhausting either itself or 
the riches of God and of nature. 
October 23rd. 
CXX. 
BEHOLD the seal of Hermes: 
It unites the principal properties of the 
BOrONC. septenary; it indicates its composition and ex- 
: presses hieroglyphically the essence and the 
O transformations of the 
©) universal substance. 


O All is four from three 
; in light and in life. The 


K 


Sa a cycle of perfect motion 
0-9-0 is three from four or 
four from three. There lies the squaring of the 
circle, there also is the philosopher’s stone, re- 
presented in Masonic symbolism by the cubic 
stone composed of six squares and of four tri- 

+angles, which gives you the cross of the temple 
and the Latin cross. The cross of the temple 
folds itself up into a pyramid and crowns with 
this image of the divine principle and of fire 
the six faces of the cube, as the tetragram added 
to the six days of Bereschith gives ten and only 


oO 
means seven. 


On the two crosses one can 


° . 1 ke > 6 a. 
write the names of the Sephiroth 3 S¢uS™ Tjesad | 
s Pie , 8 Binah. 8 Hod. 
in this manner: 4Tiphereth. 9 Geburah. 

: 5Gedulah. —-10 Malkuth. 
The figure of the cubic stone oe 

is exactly that of the pyramids whose foundations are 
cubic, which gives them a strength superior to that of 
the elements and the centuries. 


Thus is squarely seated the septenary which is the 
number of rest—of stability. When it is said that God rests, it is in 


order to express the perfection of nature’s work which, once constituted 
upon the septenary, seems to leave nothing for its author to do. 
October 25th. 
Cx. 


THE word you could not read in one of my last letters is the word 
science—Knowledge. It is the first of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
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and corresponds to faith in the enumeration of the seven Christian 
virtues. 


You know that Knowledge is not one of the Sephiroth, but is the 
mirror wherein are concentrated the rays from them all. It is named 
Daath. 


You see that in Catholic dogma the 
economy of the numbers necessitates the 
alliance of science and of faith, which will 
constitute upon an unshakable base the 
absolute reason of the human word analo- 
gous to that of God, as I have demonstrated 
in the Preliminary Discourse to the second 
edition of my Dogme et Rituel de la Haute 
Magie. 

It is to be noted that the numbers one, 
two, three, and four, which express the 
divine tetragram, when added together 
give ten, and that their geometrical figures 
correspond to that of the Sephiroth; thus: 
And this gives acombina- One 
tion thereof, according to 
which Malkuth finds its 


Two 
balance and becomes neces- 
sary, which demonstrates 
the eternity of creation. Three 


Five, six and seven 
added together give eighteen, the number of symbolism, 
the two digits of which added together give nine, the 
number of initiation and of prudence. The whole Four 
added together gives nineteen, the number of the sun 
and of truth, whose two digits together make ten, or 
the synthetic and complex unity, the summing up of all the numbers. 
Seven times seven are forty-nine, which gives thirteen, and thir- 
teen gives four. After the forty-ninth day comes the day of Pentecost, 
which is the feast-day of intelligence and the sabbatum sabbatorum. 
With the Jews the seventh, and with us the fiftieth year is the year of 
Jubilee. 
October 28th. 
CXXIT. 
THERE are seven angels who stand before the face of God, says 
the Scripture. But of these seven the 27b/e names only three, namely: 
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(1) Michael or Mica-el, the special genius of Judaism. His name 
signifies: who is as God ?—quwis ut Deus? He is the destroyer ofidols. He 
it is who disputes with Satan for the body of Moses,—who defends the 
Jewish Church against the hideous fictions of hell. He it is who shall 
lead Israel back into the promised land amid the applause of the 
nations when the kingdom of the Messiah comes: ‘func consurgat 
Michael princeps magnus ! 

(2) The second angel named by Scripture is Gabriel, whose name 
signifies the HYumanity of God. He is the genius of Christianity. 
Daniel saw him walking on the waters, and Gabriel does indeed direct 
and govern the heavenly waters which temper the ardour of the fiery 
serpent. He is the angel of woman, whom he salutes as sovereign, as 
companion of the master: Dominus tecum. 

Blessed through herself, denedicta ¢u, and in all women, 72 mzliert- 
bus, because of her offspring, the Saviour, ef benedictus fructus ventris tut 
Jesus! 

Gabriel is also the angel of hope. 

(3) Raphael, whose name signifies the medicine of God, shall heal 
all the ills of humanity. He it is who will lead the new generation, 
symbolized by the young Tobias, and will cause it to find its salvation 
in the monstrous fish which seemed eager to devour it. This symbolic 
fish is that of Jonah—it is also that of the catacombs where one so 
often finds the image of a fish below the sacred monogram ‘ 
How has all this knowledge become lost? gzomodo obscuratum est 
aurum ? 

When will the angel Raphael return to open the eyes of the blind? 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE CLASH OF OPINION. 


[No one can regret more than myself the necessity that at last forces 
me to open the columns of LUCIFER to what cannot but be a most 
painful subject to every member of the Theosophical Society. I con- 
sider it my duty to insert with rigid impartiality the resolutions of 
Lodges or expressions of opinion of groups of members, or the letters 
of members immediately concerned in the present state of affairs. In 
spite of these wide differences of opinion I believe that in his own way 
each is striving to do what is right and proper. Ina time of such ob- 
scurity we should all remember this, and be ever prepared to give the 
fullest consideration and most courteous toleration to the expression of 
opinions that may be diametrically opposed to our own views. At the 
same time, it is our bounden duty to unflinchingly hold to our own 


ideals of right speech, right thought and right action. 
Krades 1550) 2] 


ADYAR, MADRAS, 
Nov. rst, 1894. 

My DEAR MEAD,—Old writes me that he is having the Judge case 
written up for the papers. If anything is published I want you to 
understand that it has been done without my approval and consent. 
Whatever may be my opinion on the recent “trial,” I am no believer 
in the efficacy of discussing T. S. matters in the public papers, nor do 
I think that any good can possibly result from any sort of exposé Past 
history seems to prove this conclusively. 

I write this, because I do not want it to be supposed that while I 
continue to sub-edit Zhe Theosophist, I, at the same time, attack the 
T.S.in the public press. You are at liberty to make any use you 
please of this letter.—Sincerely and fraternally yours, 

SYDNEY V. EDGE. 
To the Editor of LuciFER. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER,—As a worker for and in the T. S., and 
as a firm believer in its most worthy objects, to the realization of which 
I have devoted several years of my life, I am entitled to a word in your 
pages, to correct the false impression which is conveyed by the last of 
your paragraphs in the “‘Watch-Tower” notes of Nov. 15th. 
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Possibly at the time your copy went to press you had not read my 
statement in Zhe Westminster Gazette of Nov. oth. Certainly after 
doing so, and knowing, as you do now, that my attitude in regard to 
the Theosophical Society, and to H. P. B. as its prime founder and in- 
spirer, remains unchanged, you could not have coupled my name with 
anything like an accusation of wilful ‘‘virulence and misrepresenta- 
tion.” 

The published facts are just those which came into the evidence of 
Col. Olcott and Bertram Keightley, and upon which the charges were 
based and action taken; and they are, moreover, part of a body of 
evidence, which, from the outset, it was decided to publish. 

I take the whole Karma of my own action, and I affirm that it is 
wholly independent of connivance or instigation on the part of anyone. 

Reference to my letter in Zhe Westminster Gazette will inform you 
that I deprecate fully the tone of the articles referred to, and the 
manner in which the evidence is presented. In this matter I had no 
choice. The paramount thing was to get the alleged facts into press. 
It is with those, and not the flippant jibes of the author of the articles, 
that we have to concern ourselves. 

I believe that I have done rightly in this matter, for I am not 
sensible of any of those moral misgivings which surely follow the 
doing of a conscious wrong. Iam still working for the Society, and I 
retain the fullest confidence in its power to outlive all troubles that are 
honestly faced. 

It is, however, at all times possible for the governing faculty of a 
body to force one of its members into a position where, practically, he 
is either not in the body or else opposed to it; and to such end the ill- 
considered remarks in the ‘‘Watch-Tower” notes would certainly tend. 
I would only point out in this connection that if there is any intention 
of framing a case against me, it will be heard only after the original 
case, from which it arose, has had the hearing of the Society and the 
verdict of its members. 

Meantime let us work together as we best know how.—Fraternally, 

WALTER R. OLD. 
HARROGATE LODGE. 

Resolved: 

That, though fully appreciating the great services William Q. Judge 
has rendered and is rendering to the Theosophical Society, and the 
self-sacrificing energy and devotion he has put into the movement, we 
(the Harrogate Lodge of the T. S.) hereby ask him to seriously consider 
the advisability of resigning the Vice-Presidentship of the Theosophical 
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Society until such time as circumstances make it possible for him to 
refute the grave charges, formulated against him by Annie Besant, 
Walter R. Old and others, and publicly made known in 7he Westminster 
Gazette. 

Further Resolved: That a copy of the above resolution be forwarded 
to William Q. Judge. 

HopcGson Smitu, President. 
Louisa SHAW, Secretary. 
November 17th, 1894. 
BOURNEMOUTH LODGE, 

Resolved: 

That the members of this Lodge are of opinion that the articles 
recently published in 7he Westminster Gazette disclose a prima facie 
case against the Vice-President of the Society, Mr. W. Q. Judge, of 
fraud upon his fellow Theosophists, and of a course of deception 
designed to give more prestige to himself; and they consider that the 
Vice-President should not continue to lie under such a charge. 

The members of the Bournemouth Lodge therefore urge that the 
Council, or Executive Committee, or a Special General Convention of 
the Theosophical Society, should no longer delay to call upon Mr. W. Q. 
Judge to offer himself for trial by his peers on the charge of deceiving 
certain fellow Theosophists—conduct indefensible in common life, and 
insupportable in a Society existing to promote a higher standard of 
morals and intellect. 

Resolved also: That copies of this resolution be at once sent to 
Mr. W. Q. Judge, to the President, the General Secretaries, and to each 
Lodge and Centre in Great Britain. 

THOS. WILLIAMS, President. 
H. S. GREEN, Secretary. 

November 18th, 1894. 

3, UPPER ELY PLACE, DUBLIN, 
November 26th, 1894. 

With reference to the recent attacks upon a prominent official of 
the Theosophical Society which have appeared in Zhe Westminster 
Gazette, we, the undersigned Fellows of the T. S., feel it a duty to ex- 
press our conviction with regard to Mr. W. Q. Judge, and the position 
taken by some members and some Lodges collectively in this matter. 
We feel perfect confidence in the truth and integrity of Mr. Judge, and 
this conviction arises from our knowledge of his long and unselfish 
work for Brotherhood and Theosophy. We do not believe that the 
wisdom which has helped us and stirred us to help others could be 
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attained by a man of mean or ignoble character, as our brother is repre- 
sented to be in these articles. We do not wish any vindication of him- 
self from Mr. Judge: his lifework and teachings constitute sufficient 
vindication in our eyes. But even if it were not so, we feel that the 
true attitude of the Society in this matter should be to carry out pub- 
licly as a body those ethical principles which have bound us together 
individually as groups: ‘‘Never to listen without protest to any evil 
thing spoken against a brother and to abstain from condemning,” 
knowing that there is a law which will judge and mete out to all the 
retribution due to their action. This duty we think devolves upon the 
Society as a whole no less than upon the individual members who con- 
stitute it. We are not all occultists, but we are all of us pledged to 
brotherhood. It seems but brotherhood in our eyes to defend one who 
has worked for so many years for the Society to which we belong. We 
feel a sense of shame that, where demands have been made for instant 
explanation or else expulsion and disgrace, no word even of gratitude 
for past services has come from those making them. We think also 
that if our longest-tried, our best and bravest worker is to be brought 
before the tribunal of the world at the demand of sensation-mongering 
journals, a demand echoed by those he worked for, it is time for us to 
be little less hypocrites by expunging one of the objects of our Society 
and to talk of brotherhood in that connection no more. 
(Signed) ROBERT COATES. FRED J. DICK. 

A DICK. Dan. M. DUNLOP. 

A. W. DWYER. JAMES DUNCAN. 

ELLEN DUNCAN. PATRICK JORDAN. 

JAMES NOLAN. GEO. W. RUSSELL. 


BRADFORD LODGE. 

Resolved: 

That the Bradford Lodge, T. S., being of opinion that the articles 
in The Westminster Gazette entitled ‘‘Isis very much Unveiled” bring 
charges of so serious a nature against Mr. W. Q. Judge as to demand 
an answer, hereby calls upon the General Secretary of the European 
Section to ask for such answer. O. Firru, President. 

November 28th, 1894. 

YARM-ON-TEES CENTRE. 

The members of this Centre are unanimously of opinion that they 

have no right to interfere in the matter of Zhe Westminster Gazette 


articles and Bro. W. Q. Judge. They believe that Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society are both safe if the individual members of the 
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latter will be content to do their owz duties as best they may, and leave 
others to their conscience and the Good Law. They recognize Brother 
Judge’s right to remain silent if he so decide, and they do not wish to 
say anything which could be construed into an attempt to judge what 
is clearly beyond their knowledge. They continue to have the highest 
regard for the good work already done by Brother Judge, and will cheer- 
fully continue to honour him as the Vice-President of the Society as 
long as he continues to fill that office. 

Signed on behalf of Mrs. E. J. Bulmer, Miss A. W. Moor, Miss 
Murray and W. A. Bulmer—at their request and with their approval. 

W. A. BULMER. 
November 29th, 1894. 


MANCHESTER LODGE. 
Resolved: 


That in the interests of the Theosophical Society it is advisable 
that W. Q. Judge make a public reply to the charges formulated by 
Annie Besant in March last, and published more or less accurately in 
The Westminster Gazette in October and November, 1894, and that the 
General Secretary of the European Section be requested to invite him 


to do so. 
CHRISTOPHER CORBETT, President. 


November 29th, 1894. 
The above was passed unanimously except for one dissentient who 
thought it would be better to leave the matter alone. 


BRIXTON LODGE. 


That the members of this Lodge now present are of opinion that a 
prima facie case has not been made out against Mr. W. Q. Judge. 

That they decline to ask Mr. W. Q. Judge to make any reply to the 
charges against him. H. A. W. Coryn, President. 

November 30th, 1804. 

MADRID LODGE. 

Resolved: 

That it is the duty of Mr. William Q. Judge, Vice-President of the 
Theosophical Society, to make a reply to the attacks of which he has 
been the object. José XrrreF, President. 

December rst, 1894. 

BRIGHTON LODGE. 

Resolved: 

That the Brighton Lodge of Theosophists, without expressing any 
opinion upon the charges brought by Zhe Westminster Gazette against 
Mr. W. Q. Judge, is content to leave action upon the matter in the 
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hands of the Headquarters’ Executive. They feel that whatever may 
result from this the true principles of Theosophy will remain unaffected. 
ALF. KING, Secretary. 


BIRMINGHAM LODGE. 
Resolved: 


That in the opinion of this Lodge the articles recently published 
in Zhe Westminster Gazette constitute a primd facie case against Mr. 
W. Q. Judge, Vice-President of the Theosophical Society, of a series 
of deceptions practised upon his fellow Theosophists; and this Lodge 


considers that an officer of the T. S. should not be allowed to remain under 
such a charge. 


Resolved: 

That the Birmingham Lodge of the Theosophical Society depre- 
cates the circular-letter issued by some members of the Dublin Lodge 
under date 26th of November, 1894, which appears to overlook the 
gravity of the present situation and tends to an evasion of the serious 
charges resting upon the Society through the person of its Vice-President. 

The members of this Lodge therefore join with all other Lodges of 
the Society that are of the same opinion, in urging that official steps 
should be forthwith taken to place Mr. Judge upon his defence. 

Resolved: 

That copies of these resolutions be forwarded at once to Mr. W. Q. 
Judge, to the President, the General Secretaries, and to the Lodges and 
Centres in Great Britain. O. H. DuFFELL, President. 

SYDNEY H. OLD, Secretary: 

December 3rd, 1894. 

MIDDLESBRO’ LODGE. 

Resolved: 

That while we have no wish to express any opinion as to the 
charges made against Mr. Judge in Zhe Westminster Gazette, we con- 
sider that his present refusal to reply to them is detrimental to the 
interests of the Theosophical Society. = 

December gth, 1894. G. J. HENDERSON, Secre/ary. 


A memorial has been signed by some seventy members requesting 
the General Secretary to ascertain the opinion of all the Lodges as to 
whether or no Mr. Judge should be invited to make a reply. This 
request has been laid before the Executive Committee of the European 
Section, and the matter is receiving their fullest consideration. The 
full correspondence between the members of the Executive Committee 
and the result of their deliberations, as soon as known, will be pub- 
lished for the information of all members. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. LANE AND THE MAGICIAN OF CAIRO. 


I Am rather surprised at the easy manner in which it seems to be 
assumed by many persons that Mr. Lane succeeded in explaining 
away the phenomena to which he was almost the first to call attention. 
There is much information on the subject to be found in the writings 
of other travellers and residents in Egypt besides Mr. Lane; and the 
whole subject would be well worthy of a thorough investigation by 
anyone who had time and inclination to take it up. 

In the fifth edition of Lane’s Modern Egyptians (1871), vol. i. p. 
347, 1s a long note, in which, after setting aside the theory that the 
performances were effected by means of a concave mirror, and that 
two Europeans, instructed by the magician, are said to have performed 
similar feats, he mentions that the magician, who seenis to have failed 
in most of his recent attempts, remarked that he was generally suc- 
cessful in the life-time of "Osman, who was his usual interpreter. 
Thereupon Mr. Lane adds, with a strange mixture of credulity, in- 
credulity and candour: “I can hardly help inferring that in most cases 
leading questions put wzconsciously by Osman, as well as by others, 
who were persons of education and intelligence, and in other cases 
shrewd guesses, were the main causes of his success. I cannot, by the 
supposition of leading questions, account for his succeeding in the 
cases that fell under my own observation; but these, as I have stated 
above, fell short of what he had accomplished in many instances in 
presence of certain of my friends and countrymen.” 

That is to say, that because the power of the magician fell off 
towards the close of his life, Mr. Lane, in deference to the prejudices 
of fifty years ago, which were much stronger than in our own day, 
accepted, felt himself obliged to accept, a theory of collusion, which 
would not explain even the phenomena which he himself had wit- 
nessed, to say nothing of those which had been witnessed by others. 

In the edition of Lane’s Thousand and One Nights, published in 
1859, vol. i. p. 60, I find the following note inserted, with his sanction, 
on the same subject: ‘During his last residence in Egypt, Mr. Lane 
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thought he had discovered a clue to the means employed in these 
performances; but he afterwards found that there were cases which 
remained to him inexplicable.” 

Several European travellers made the magician pour ink into their 
hands, and some (chiefly, I think, ladies), saw more or less in it. When 
Miss Martineau tried the experiment, as she relates in her Eastern Life, 
she felt herself under something like mesmeric influence, which she 
thought it prudent to shake off. 

I suspect that the failure of the magician’s power was due to some 
disturbance of conditions, perhaps owing to his being induced to prac- 
tise his art too frequently and before determined sceptics. It is 
possible, too, that the presence of a known and trusted friend like 
’Osmdn may have helped to preserve his tranquillity, and have saved 

‘him from being so much affected by unfavourable surroundings. 
W. F. Kirsy. 
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PoeBOSOPHICATL,. ACTIVITIES. 
EUROPE. 


THE Blavatsky Lodge held its annual business meeting on Nov. 
gth, in the hail at 19, Avenue Road. Miss L. M. Cooper resigned the 
Secretaryship to Mrs. Sharpe, the council was slightly altered, and the 
remaining officers were reélected. It was decided to start a lending 
library, and this is now open to members and associates on Thursday 
evenings. A Secret Doctrine class under Jas. M. Pryse was appointed 
to meet every other Saturday at 8.30, and a meeting for enquirers 
every other Sunday at 7.30. 

The General Fund of the European Section received donations to 
the amount of £33 gs. 5d. between Oct. 20th and Nov. 2oth. 

The Theosophical Publishing Society announces that its Library 
and Reading Room at 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, has now been made 
really comfortable—a fact which we can confirm from our own observa- 
tion. It is open from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m., fees are very low, and there is 
a competent and obliging hbrarian. 

Sweden sends the Vaéhax a long account of activity this month, 
showing the work of several different lodges; the account is so pithy 
and comprehensive that we cannot condense it any further, and there 
is not space to reproduce it in full. 

J. C. Staples sailed for New Zealand on Nov. 18th, where he is to 
find a new sphere of useful work in helping to organize our New Zealand 
members. The Brighton Lodge wished him a regretful God-speed. 

The Countess Wachtmeister, who has departed for India, visited 
Paris early in November and reports an increased circulation in Le 
Lotus Bleu. 

The North of England Federation held its sixth quarterly con- 
ference at York on Nov. roth, forty people, representing eight lodges 
and three centres, and G. R. S. Mead being present. The proceedings 
were very successful. 

At Norwich on Noy. 20th H. T. Edge gave the inaugural address 
to the new lodge, and was pleased with the material he found there for 
future theosophic growth. 
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AMERICA. 


‘Mirror of the Movement” in the November Pazh presents us with 
many short items, difficult to summarize. It seems that an interview 
by Zhe World with the editor of Zhe Path has created a good deal of . 
interest, chiefly owing to the statement that the new race might be 
gigantic and have two spines and a third eye. 

In Chicago a new branch has been formed, called the West Chicago 
Branch, and promises well. 

W. Q. Judge has been lecturing in several towns in New England, 
and finds the branches in good order. 

On the Pacific Coast Dr. Griffiths has been touring and lecturing 
as usual, with much success. 

The Headquarters in New York is in want of financial support, as 
the activities ordered by the last Convention have drained the exchequer, 
and the admission dues are very small. The valuable work done in 
the States should never be allowed to perish from want of funds. 


INDIA. 


From the November 7heosophist we learn that the General Secre- 
tary visited Benares, Allahabad, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Ludhiana and 
Agra. A new branch was formed at Tirur, Malabar, with twelve char- 
ter-members. The members of the Panier T. S. have shown their 
practical Theosophy by opening a free dispensary. Under the auspices 
of the Bengal Theosophical Society, a society called The Young Men’s 
Arya Union has been formed to study Aryan literature, science and 
philosophy, etc. 

AFRICA. 


Lewis Ritch, Secretary of the Johannesburg Centre, writes under 
date Oct. 29th that matters theosophical are progressing slowly but 
steadily, the number of members remaining the same. A lecture by | 
Messrs. Kitchen and Ritch, on Spirz/ualism in the Light of Theosophy, 
led to a short newpaper controversy which was, however, prematurely 
closed by the editor. Death—and After? is the object of study at 
present, and is now being read for the second time. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Annie Besant’s Tour. 


We continue to receive masses of cuttings from the Australian and 
New Zealand press, giving long and favourableaccounts of Annie Besant’s 
lectures. At Sydney, Mrs. Besant delivered no less that ten lectures 
to packed audiences. The people came again and again to hear her, 
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and included the best known and most cultured people of the New 
South Wales’ capital. The tone of the press is everywhere most appre- 
ciative, sometimes extremely laudatory, and not in one instance really 
hostile. All are impressed with the singlemindedness, wide tolerance 
and care to avoid giving offence to other people’s religious convictions, 
displayed by the lecturer. Some of the titles of the lectures were The 
Dangers which Threaten Society, The Evolution of Man, Theosophy and 
Spiritualism, Reincarnation, Mahatmas, Why I Became a Theosophist, 
Civilization True and False, and Politics. 

There is no doubt but that the Sydney public is deeply interested 
not only in the personality of the lecturer, but also in the general sub- 
ject of Theosophy and the many problems connected therewith, and 
that the visit of Annie Besant will leave a lasting impression on their 
minds. It is a matter of very secondary importance whether or not 
large numbers of people become members of the Theosophical Society 
so long as the main ideas of universal Theosophy and the depth of 
view that they open up are spread far and wide among the thinking 
public. 

A similar cordial reception and appreciative public awaited her in 
Auckland, New Zealand. Her four public lectures were delivered to 
uncomfortably packed halls. When we bear in mind the long and 
sustained attacks made on Theosophy in Auckland at the time of Mrs. 
Cooper-Oakley’s visit, it is a matter of great surprise to see the changed 
tone of the press. The press of New Zealand follows that of Australia 
in eulogistic notices. We could fill several numbers of LUCIFER with 
reports, interviews, and leading articles from the Australasian press. 

In addition to public lectures, Annie Besant has held a number of 
Lodge meetings, private meetings, and submitted to endless interviews 
by all sorts and conditions of men, women and children. 

The last letter from Mrs. Besant, dated Oct. 12th, was written on 
board the ss. Zadune, after the visit to Auckland was over, and she was 
once more on her journeyings. She writes: 

“T left Auckland yesterday, Thursday, and shall not reach Christ- 
church till Tuesday; four lectures there, and then on to Dunedin; four 
there, and back to Wellington; four at Wellington, and on Nov. 7th 
leave Wellington for Australia again. 

“Auckland branch is earnest, devoted and united. . . . I rather 
hope that the general orthodox feeling may be a little softened by one 
incident of my visit. The Bishop of Auckland and his daughter called 
on me at the Theosophic Rooms. 

“By the way, if you see a paragraph that I attended the cathedral 
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service, and took the sacrament, it is not true! But the statement was 
all over Auckland. I was ata meeting at the time, but that does not 
matter. It will do with the Ganges bathing and the visit to the Roman 
Catholic authorities on my joining the Roman Catholic Church, to 
-prove how variable are my religious opinions.” 

The Auckland Lodge secretary writes, Oct. 3rd, that all are in a 
state of expectation of Annie Besant’s visit, but somewhat disappointed 
that she is to give only four lectures there. The public appetite has 
been whetted by the reports of her late successes. It is possible that 
she may have a tussle with Rev. Jas. Hill, of the Presbyterian Club, 
Devonport, who gave a lecture recently in which he denounced the 
Parliament of Religions as likely to damage Christianity by putting it 
on a par with the other systems. Many good papers have been read at 
the Lodge meetings. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


The interest in Theosophical subjects has been rapidly growing in 
Honolulu. The Aloha Branch was chartered last June with A. Marques 
as President and P. Jones as Secretary, and five new members have 
been added since. The visit of Mrs. M. M. Thirds, a Theosophical 
lecturer from Chicago, as a private guest of Mrs. Foster, has had good 
effect and reached more widely than the previous work done here; she 
has given public lectures once a week, attended by what may be called, 
for this place, large audiences, namely, about one hundred, attracted 
by interest and curiosity over a stranger. She has also held many 
private talks and receptions, and started a small Aey Class. The Aloha 
Branch suspended their own public class on Mrs. Third’s arrival, so as 
not to interfere with her work, but continued to hold at least one 
regular branch meeting a week; other classes are also held. There 
can now be no doubt that the movement will continue to grow in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Honolulu has moreover the advantage of three 
Theosophical libraries, one held by the Branch, one by its President, 
and one by Mrs. Foster, and many Theosophical works are also to be 
found at the town library. The gift of Theosophical literature, espe- 
cially for distribution, will be very thankfully received by the Aloha 
Branch, which gratefully acknowledges the generous gifts already 
received from the British and Indian General Secretaries, and from 
that most worthy worker, Mr. Fullerton, of New York. A great deal 
of good work in distribution could be done here on the numerous 
passenger steamers plying between America and Australia, if the 
literature was available. 
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THEOSOPHICAL, 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Adyar). 

Vol. XVI, No. 2:—‘‘Old Diary Leaves” 
details the Colonel’s first impressions of 
India, viz., a mouthful of unripe pear; 
describes the defalcations of the swindler 
Hurrychund, who put down in his bill 
the charge for a cablegram of invitation 
to H. P. B. and the Colonel; and tells of 
visits from Masters. ‘‘We knew not, but 
those Adepts knew, that we two were to 
serve as the necessary nuclei for the con- 
centration and diffusion of that akashic 
stream of old Aryan thought which the 
revolution of cycles had brought again 
into the focus of human needs.” M. N. 
Chatterji gives the symbolical story that 
is related at the Karam Festival in Sir- 
guja, which evidently contains much that 
can be extracted by the student of sym- 
bolical language. H. S. Olcott reprints 
his “‘T. S. Solidarity and Ideals” and 
J. C. Staples’ Blavatsky Lodge paper on 
“Sympathy a Source of Knowledge” 
appears. E. R. B. writes interestingly on 
“Haunted Trees and Stones,” relating 
experiences and instances of obsession 
by these means. Ellen S. Atkins has an 
article on colours and tones, evidently 


the result of much intuitional study. 
18 eet gle 


THE PATH (New York). 

Vol. IX, No. 8:—W. Q. J. points out 
that Masters’ help will not be withdrawn 
after 1898, though they will not send out 
their force in such a wide and sweeping 
volume; and makes the important state- 
ment that H. P. B.’s slackening of pheno- 
mena during her later years was not due 
to any change of views as to their desira- 


bility, but part of a well-understood plan. 
“The Magic Mirror” is a tale of a visit 
to a clairvoyante, but the conclusion is 
deferred for the present. ‘Conversations 
on Occultism” deals with clairvoyance, 
intuition, the pentagram and the sword. 
“Wrong Popular Notions” deals in para- 
graphic style with various points. Con- 
cerning ‘‘proof” the writer says that, 
though people accept the atom and the 
molecule without proof, because they are 
necessary, they make a fine clamour 
when asked to do the same with reincar- 
nation or mahatmas. ‘‘Let loose the 
ideas among the people; do not hold 
them till you can get glory by them,” 
says C. F. Wright in “The Spirit of 
Things.” ‘On the Screen of Time” takes 
the place of the familiar ‘‘Tea-Table 
pail igs2? 
Weis Atam De 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. III, No. 2:—This month we are 
indeed, thank heaven, rupture-free, and 
most cordially do we welcome the depar- 
ture of the parasitic “‘dweller” that fas- 
tened on the back of last month’s / 7. 
‘Letters to a Lodge,” No. I, by Jasper 
Niemand, which takes up half the num- 
ber, deals with the problem of how to 
help others. “What zs all-important is 
that we should help our friends to find 
their own wisdom. From us, not wisdom, 
but self-effacement is required. Yet this 
is in very fact the highest wisdom.” 
A. P. Sinnett writes on ‘Theosophy and 
the Expiring Cycle,” and combats the 
idea that Theosophy will cease to grow 
during the period from 1897 to 1975. 
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G. A. H. Brereton continues his article 
on the application of brotherhood to 
women and children, and 4%. continues 
the “Mystic Nights’ Entertainment.” 

Isls WS 1B, 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(San Francisco). 

Vol. V, No. 4:—Dr. J. A. Anderson’s 
article on alcohol is very good. It shows 
that drugs are taken for the purpose of 
transferring the consciousness to another 
plane; thatalcohol transfers the conscious- 
ness to a plane whereon Kama rules, 
Manas serves, and all influx from above 
is cut off; that alcohol hurries on the 
wheels of the kAamic mechanism in man, 
and “stimulates” by throwing out of 
gear the regulator of the vital machine, 
thus allowing it to run rapidly down. 
C. B. discourses on the Chaldzeans, their 
records and teachings. The H. P. B. 
Training Class contributes an article on 
Karma, and occasional matter makes up 
the number. ‘Those interested in the 
formation of Training Classes will find 
the details worked out in this number. 

Vay 18e 12. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (London). 


Vol. VII, No. 11:—‘‘The Doctrine of 
the Resurrection,” by A. M. Glass, is 
prefaced by a very good statement of the 
attitude of Theosophy towards Chris- 
tianity; argues for the existence of an 
esoteric school among the early Chris- 
tians, with confirmatory quotations from 
St. Pauland the Fathers; and then passes 
on to the main thesis, which is treated in 
a masterly and scholarly manner. The 
Christos is shown to be the Higher Self 
of man, which returns to its original 
glory after a period of incarceration in 
the flesh, and the quotations in support 
of this doctrine from the Azb/e itself may 
well give orthodox Christians material 
for serious self-questioning. We should 
very much like to see this paper in handy 
pamphlet form. ELT es 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. III, No. 31:—The article by Afra 
on ‘“Another’s Karma” deals with the 
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complex problem of the interblending of 
human destinies. Zhe Key to Theosophy, 
Cyclic Impression, Through Storm to 
Peace, etc., are translated as usual. And 
activities and correspondence complete 
the number. 
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TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 


Vol. II, No. 8:—Opens with an article 
from the pen of Sven Nilsson on the atti- 
tude of Theosophy towards the idea of a 
personal God, in which the student finds 
useful hints to enable him to arrive at a 
clearer conception of this difficult sub- 
ject. Fréken von Betzen writes on the 
conditions of selfdevelopment, and re- 
minds us of the one thing needful—never 
to lose sight of our ideal and never to 
relax our enthusiasm in striving towards 
its attainment. The interesting articles 
on Freemasonry, entitled ‘Light from 
the East,’’ are concluded, but the same 
translator (“E. Z.”) gives us this time 
“Something about Spiritual Evolution,” 
by Franz Hartmann. The number winds 
up as usual with a review of the activities 


of the Scandinavian Lodges. 
Be 


THE VAHAN (London). 

Vol. IV, No. 5:—Chiefly remarkable 
for the vigorous and eloquent answer by 
Jas. M. Pryse to the question, ‘‘ When the 
T. S. is attacked, and pretended exposures 
made of occult phenomena, what is the 
best line of defence?’’ He shows that, 
though ‘“‘abstract principles, occult teach- 
ings, vital truths, are safe for ever in the 
sacred spaces of the sky, and no weapon 
wielded by the profane can reach them 
in those cloudland terraces,” yet “the 
Teacher, the Comrade, who have braved 
all the malice of immature mankind, all 
the sly ambush and onslaught of the sub- 
human powers, for your sake, require 
your instant support and succour. . . . 
Because such an one, for the very divinity 
of his strength, is forbidden by the Gods 
ever to defend himself among his weaker 
brothers here on earth, are you to stand 
idly by and say no word in his defence?” 

H. Tee 


THEOSOPHICAL AND MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF BRANCH WORK 
(New York). 

No. 46:—“ Mystics of the Middle Ages,”’ 
by Mrs. Vespera Freeman, treats briefly 
but interestingly of Boéhme, Paracelsus, 
Swedenborg, etc., showing the qualifica- 
tions of seership. Paracelsus is compared 
to Madame Blavatsky in his fiery impa- 
tience under unjust attacks, not on his 
personality, but on his teachings; his 
open scorn for the current pharisaism, 
his whole-hearted devotion and self- 
forgetfulness. T. R. Prater has a shorter 
paper under the same title, in which he 
deprecates the conceit of modern science 
and sketches the teachings of Paracelsus 


and van Helmont. 
oO Ae He 


THE PRASNOTTARA (Jadras). 


Vol. IV, No. 45:—Two are the questions 
and twice one the answers which grace 
this number of the ‘‘Question-answer.” 
The first is on the relations between 
Dwaitism, Visishtadwaitism and Adwait- 
ism, and the second on the philosophy 
of numerals in Sanskrit writings. The 
notorious ‘“Occultism and Truth” circu- 
lar finds in this magazine a new asylum. 
The General Secretary of the Indian 
Section apologizes for haying implied in 
the July 7heosophist that the American 
Section proposed to remove the Head- 
quarters from India, whereas the proposal 
in question really emanated from the 
Indian delegate to the American Conven- 
tion, and was rejected by the latter. 

No. 46 has more questions and answers 
than No. 45, and contains an interesting 
note on what the Vishnu Purdna says 
about the redeeming features of the Black 


Age. 
= Ee le ES. 


SOPHIA (MJadrid). 


Vol. II, No. 11:—Our excellent Spanish 
contemporary contains a series of trans- 
lations and very little original matter. 
H. P. B.’s article on ‘Ancient Philo- 
sophers and Modern Critics” is at last 
brought to a conclusion. A very good 
translation of Jasper Niemand’s Let/ers 
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that have Helped Me takes its place. ‘Do 
the Adepts deny the Nebular Theory now 
generally Maintained?” is continued. 
H. P. B.’s article on the theosophical 
Mahatmas and Bryan Kinnavan’s paper 
on the Rishis are translated. We cannot 
help noticing a great many errors in the 
list of Theosophical Reviews. 
Gay ea Be 


THE SPHINX (Brunswick). 


Vol. XIX, No. 105:—This is a good 
number. The introductory article on 
the study of H. P. Blavatsky’s Secret 
Doctrine is of value, both to the general 
public as giving some idea of the con- 
tents of the two volumes, and to the 
student who may gather hints which 
may help him to a quicker comprehen- 
sion of her line of reasoning. The open- 
ing paper is an interesting examination 
into the periodicity of the rise and fall 
of waves of thought and action in the 
world’s history during the last five thou- 
sand years. Count Gobineau’s work on 
the Jneguality of the Human Races is 
treated of, and a Society is being started 
to spread a better knowledge of the 
Count’s writings. Jasper Niemand, in 
“4 Woman’s Vision,” gives expression to 
some of those world-truths to which the 
heart ever responds, and Thesi Bohrn. 
contributes a well-told story of the bitter 
struggles undergone by the man who 
has begun to understand his own nature. 

A. J. W. 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. IV, No. 3:—Takes to task the edi- 
tor of the Zzmes of India and Mr. Glad- 
stone. N. F. B., in ‘Our Music,” says: 
“What we see in the Western music is 
mostly emotion, if not kama; it makes 
aman dance in his heart, if not in body; 
while the Indian music have tunes more 
of a tranquillizing nature, which makes 
the mind more peaceful than emotional 
or kdmic.” ‘The rest of the number is 


largely extracts and reprints. 
Hl, E. 
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THE BUDDHIST (Colombo). 


Vol. VI, Nos. 38 to 43:—A. E. B. criti- 
cizes Bishop Copleston on Buddhism, 
and continues his translation of the 
Visuddhimagga. ‘‘The Priestess Visa- 
kha” is continued and concluded. The 
reviewer's article on ‘‘Higher Powers in 
Man” from The Humanitarian reappears. 

Tot, 1h Ie 


EARNEST PLEA FOR 
TOLERANCE. 


“An Earnest Piea for Tolerance to- 
wards Truth-seekers in General and Mrs. 
Annie Besant in Particular,” is a sixpenny 
pamphlet by ‘‘A Professing Christian,” 
to be obtained from the printers, A. 
Bachhoffner, 162, High Street, Claphain. 
It is a heartfelt appeal to narrow ortho- 
doxy to come out of its hide and stand 
the test of free discussion. It is couched 
in question-and-answer style, and the 
questions put by the typical bigot are 
very characteristic, and the answers rea- 
sonable and convincing. We commend 
the pamphlet to debaters. 


AN 
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THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Redcar). 

Vol. II, No. 13:—The Editor in his 
“Remarks” rightly insists upon the 
point that until W. Q. Judge is proved 
guilty he must be held to be innocent. 
A report of the sixth quarterly confer- 
ence of the North of England Federa- 
tion appears. In an article on “Duty,” 
the writer reminds us that ‘conviction, 
were it never so excellent, is worthless 
till it converts itself into conduct”; and 
that our duty is in the ac/, not in the 
vesull, ‘We barter away our souls in 
this constant pettifogging about results, 
and only succeed in swindling ourselves 
in the long run.” 

ISR BRD, 


LUCIFER. 


LOTUSBLUTHEN (Leipzig). 

No. 27:—Contains a continuation of 
the article on ‘‘Elementargeister,” after 
H. P. Blavatsky, dealing with the four 
worlds, pitris, larvae, etc., and illumined 
by a picture of St. Anthony tempted by 
larvee. The seventh chapter of “Yoga 
and Christianity” is entitled ‘ Union,” 
and treats in masterly and lucid style 
of the path of liberation from the false 
self. Under the heading “A Mahom- 
medan Freemason” are given the answers 
of Abd-el-Kader to the questions pro- 
pounded by the Lodge. “Letterbox” 
concludes this instructive number. 


Hiv ee 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


We beg to acknowledge also Life in an 
Asylum, by an ex-attendant, which lets 
the reader into the secret of many wrongs 
done by selfish relatives and stupid doc- 
tors; Sanmdrga Bodhini (Bellary, ver- 
nacular); Hnglish Mechanic for December ; 
Booknotes (london) for November; The 
Animals Friend (london) for November, 
a very good halfpennyworth of cham- 
pionship for our younger brothers; /ou7- 
nal of the Mahdbodhi Society for Novem- 
ber (Calcutta); Zhe Lamp (Toronto), 
received as we go to press, with an 
article on The Voice of the Silence, Scrip- 
ture Class Notes, Editorial Comments, 
and much bright paragraphie matter; 
Notes and Queries (Manchester, N. H.,; 
U.S.A.), for December, containing the 
usual amount of interesting kabalistic, 
numerical, and occult lore, and notices 
of mystical publications; 7he Theosophi- 
cal Forum (New York), No. 65; La Haute 
Science (Paris), for November 27th, with 
the usual translations of Iamblichus and 
the Rig Veda; Light; The Agnostic 
Journal; Review of Reviews; and a few 
others which are too late for this month. 


The H. P. B. Press, Printers to the Theosophical Society 42, Henry St., Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER. 


THEOSOPHY FROM A LEGAL POINT OF VIEW 


MysTIcIsM must indeed be in the air in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, when we find the dignitaries of the Court of 
Appeal of Limoges assembling in solemn conclave to listen to a 
lecture by their “ Substitut du Procureur Général” on Le ALystice’sme 
Contemporain ct le Drott. Pinal. ‘This is the title of an essay 
delivered on October 16th, 1894, when the Court re-assembled in its 
red robes, after hearing Mass in the Palace. Besides the Coun- 
cillors, the Solicitor General, the Attorney General, the Chief 
Clerk and his assistants, the President and members of various 
tribunals, the Judges of the Peace, and the barristers and attorneys, 
there were present, the Prefect of the Department, the General of 
the Division and his staff, the Bishop of Limoges, the public 
magistrates and heads of public offices, etc., etc., in fact the most 
representative audience the department could get together. 

M. Maxwell, in treating of contemporary mysticism, confined his 
attention to spiritualism and theosophy. In the whole of his dis- 
course there is not the slightest sign that he is treating his subject 
in any other than the most serious spirit. In fact, he argues that it 
is no longer possible to disregard the present crisis of thought and 
belief. His exposition is exceedingly fair and impartial, and after 
setting forth the main ideas of spiritualism and the esoteric 'philo- 
sophy, he approaches the legal aspect of the question by quoting a 
series of opinions such as: ‘‘’I‘he most dangerous elementaries for 
mankind are suicides, and the victims of the guillotine and hanging, 
in fact all criminals who are violently deprived of life.” 

He then continues: “ But it is not only the death penalty which 
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is condemned by the mystics. It is our whole penal code, especially 
our penitentiary system.” 

This objection is of course based on the idea that man can be 
morally diseased as well as physically diseased, and therefore the 
present mode of correction is as unwise as the old methods of treating 
lunatics. M. Maxwell then touches on several other salient points 
of reform advocated by the mystics, and sums up his opinion on these 
ideas as follows : 

“Their ethics are noble, no one can criticise them; but what 
can we say of their metaphysics? ‘The ideas they hold on free will 
are admissible; it would be a good and moral thing to believe that 
we ourselves create our future destiny : with such a conviction we 
should arm ourselves with resignation to support misfortunes which 
we should know were deserved and necessary; in that conviction 
we should find strength to do good.” 

But “the mahatmas are far away,” and we have to rely on the 


“of the spirits themselves ”—so says the distinguished 


statements 
lecturer. And that is the just karma of the mistaken point of view 
from which so many theosophists and spiritualists have put forth 
their ethical and metaphysical theories. Let the authority of our 
ethics and metaphysics be in the things themselves, and so we shall 
get the ideas considered and accepted, and do the good we desire. 
And so because of these and such reasons, and in spite of his 
high opinion of our ethics, the Deputy of the Attorney General is 
compelled to sum up as follows: : 
“These ideas are difficult to accept. It is the same with their 
theories on the death penalty and the organisation of the peniten- 
tiary system; they border upon abolition of punishment. We | 
experience a feeling of profound sorrow when we are obliged to 
strike down one of our fellow creatures, we do not differ from the 
mystics on this point, but we must not forget that we are the 
guardians of order, and that our mission is to unfalteringly carry 
the law into effect. It is not when our energy has become more 
necessary, and our duty perhaps more dangerous, that it is proper to 
make experiments on the faith of shadowy theories, at the summons 
of doubtful voices. It is not in the midst of the battle that we can 
abandon rules which for so many years have formed the security of 
society.” 


!! 
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THE AMERICAN ASIATIC AND SANSKRIT REVIVAL SOCIETY. 


This Society has for its objects: 

‘“‘ Historical and scientific research into the ancient literature of 
India and other Asiatic countries; the collection, preservation, and 
translation of ancient and modern palm-leaf and other manuscripts 
to be found in India and other Asiatic countries, maintaining a 
library for the preservation of the same when collected and for the 
uses of the Society; taking such measures as may be necessary to 
promote the revival of Sanskrit learning in India, by employing 
pandits as translators or teachers; and otherwise, in all ways 
directly in the line of Asiatic research and Sanskrit revival, to take 
such steps toward those ends as are proper.” 

The Board of Trustees consists of Clement A. Griscom, Jr., E. 
Aug. Neresheimer, Donald Nicholson, A. H. Spencer, Alexander 
Fullerton, Elliott B. Page, William Q. Judge. 

The head office is 144, Madison Avenue, New York City, 
U.S.A., and the dues are: membership, $10 per year; life member- 
ship, $100. Already the Society has obtained twenty-nine paper 
and three palm-leaf manuscripts which now await translation. "Fhis 
is due almost entirely to the energy of Mr. Judge, and we sincerely 
hope that the Society will be able to get some reliable work done in 
the direction above indicated. 


. 


““OCCULTISM AND PRACTICAL AFFAIRS.” 

Under this heading the last number of The Zransactions of the 
Scoltish Lodge makes some very common-sense remarks that deserve 
to be read and thought over. The writer of the paper says: 

“As it has been, and may be yet again in the Church, so may 
it be in any society that studies Occultism. If once any member 
or group of members claims to have special guidance from super- 
human sources, and on that account to impose his or her will on 
outside or exoteric members, who have no means of verifying the 
claim, or of discriminating whether the same is true or false, then 
that society is already sapped with all the worst evils of priestcraft.” 

This is the one danger of all dangers that should be most 
strenuously guarded against in the Theosophical Society. Priest- 
craft is the one extreme, anarchy the other, common-sense and true 
self-reliance is the safe path in the midst. 
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A CRITICISM ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

In the December issue of Zhe Unknown World, Mr. E. T. 
Sturdy writes a criticism on the Theosophical Society and its organi- 
sation, with the professed intention of discussing “the attitude in 
which Mystical Societies can safely stand to each other.” If Mr. 
Sturdy has anything of value to say to the Theosophical Society, it 
would be more convenient to set it forth in the pages of one of our 
own magazines instead of in the columns of a periodical that com- 
paratively few of our members will see. 

* is * 
ON THE CONFINES OF REINCARNATION. 

I have received the following interesting quotation. Sir 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., in an address delivered 
at the Grindelwald Conference, says, in speaking on ‘“ Mental 
Exercise and Health of Mind”: 

“My own impression is, that memory itself extends in some 
instances through ancestry, and that those curious phenomena of 
so-called ‘pre-existence’ which many feel, are continuous 
memories.” 

This is a clever hypothesis in the interests of materalism; but 
to the student of eastern psychology and theosophical literature, the 
ancestry theory requires a tremendously greater exercise of the 
imagination than the simpler hypothesis of the “subtle body” and 


“reincarnation.” The important thing to notice is that Sir 
Benjamin admits the “curious phenomena of so-called ‘pre- 
existence’.” That will do for a beginning. 

Pa 


THE GNosTIc KABALAH. 


Readers of LUCIFER who are interested in the Gnostic Kabalah, 
as set forth in the Pes¢zs Sophza and its sister texts, will remember 
our review of M. Amélineau’s valuable text and translation of the 
two Books of Ieu (utz., The Book of the Gnéses of the Invisible and 
The Book of the Great Logos tn each Mystery) which appeared on pp. 
330-333 of our tenth volume. M.Amélineau’s Notrce sur le Papyrus 
Gnostique Bruce (Paris: Librarie C. Klincksieck, Rue de Lille, 11; 
1891) was preceded by his learned critical study of the same texts, 
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entitled “Tes Traites Gnostiques d’Oxford,” which appeared in Za 
Retue de 0 Hrstotre des Religions (Paris: Ernest Leroux, Rue Bona- 
parte, 28; 1890), and contains matter of great value and interest. 
We have now to notify students of this difficult but important 
subject, that Dr. Carl Schmidt has published a text, translation and 
commentary of the Bruce Papyri, under the title Gwostische Schriften 
tn Koptischer Sprache aus dem Codex Brucianus (Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung; 1892). ‘This admirable and painstaking 
work of some 700 pages, as is ustial with German scholarship, covers 
all the previous ground and supplies the mystical scholar with all the 
available material. But, alas, the mystical scholar is still to be 
found. It is also difficult to see why two scholars should have 
consecrated so much time to the two most obscure texts that Bruce 
brought back from Abyssinia, whereas the most important work, 
Pistis Sophia, has only received the attention of one scholar, Moritz 
Schwartze. 

Mystical Christianity has much to gain by a thorough investi- 
gation of Gnosticism; for although the root ideas of the Gnosis have 
been overgrown with a tangled mass of briars and creepers that 
hide the ruins of the ancient temple, nevertheless, it does not seem 
improbable that the discovery of the foundations of the building 
will reveal a plan of architecture based on the true canon of 
proportion. 


x % 


SHANKARA’S JUGGLER. 

Who has not heard the story of the Indian juggler who throws 
a ball of twine into the air and causes a boy to climb up it, and 
disappear, and then himself pursues the luckless child sword in hand, 
and from the regions of invisibility hurls down the severed limbs of 
his victim to the ground? ‘The illusion vanishes, and the child and 
juggler appear smiling hand in hand. Are not these things written 
in the chronicles of Marco Polo and other travellers? ‘The average 
Philistine classes such travellers in the category of Ananias, and 
Baron Miinchausen, and shrugs his shoulders. But the progressive 
Philistine has now-a-days met with his David in the child-science 
of hypnotism, and so talks wisely of suggestion and the rest. He 
thinks his idea is novel, but he is in error, for hypnotism is a very 
old denizen of this planet in a very modern dress. Hear what 
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Shankaracharya, the great commentator on the Upanishads, says on 
the subject. He wrote at least 1150 years, perhaps 1700 years, before 
the present times. In his commentary on the A/éndiékyopantshad, 
(translated by M. N. Dvivedi) we read as follows: 

‘A juggler throws the end of a thread up in the sky, and 
climbing by the help of the thread disappears with all his accoutre- 
ments. His body begins to fall to the ground in pieces, which unite 
anon into the self-same juggler. Now those who witness this illu- 
sion do not care to look into its essence and meaning. In the same 
manner the series of the states of sleep, dream, and waking, is 
like the throwing up of the thread, and prdajna, taijasa, etc., are like 
the juggler who appears to climb up the thread—the real director 
of the whole illusion being ever entirely aloof from the thread as 
well as from him who climbs up the thread. As this man stands all 
the while on the ground, entirely unseen on account of the power of 
illusion, even so stands for ever the Reality of realities—the Abso- 
lutely Eternal Truth.” 


* * 


GEORGE SAND’s INTUITION OF THE VEDANTA PSYCHOLOGY. | 

In her /mpresstons et Souvenirs, George Sand writes: 

“Tt is not necessary to sleep in order to dream. An act of con- 
templation will take us almost always to a region of higher living, 
where our reason sluinbers, and where divagations more connected 
and less prolonged than those of dream, are yet beyond the grasp of 
the reasoning power. There must be then something within us 
which is called a soul, and which is perhaps quite a different thing 
from that to which this very vague and ill-defined term is given. I 
have myself believed for a long time that we have three souls; one 
to direct the use of our outward organs, another to regulate our 
relations to our fe!low-beings, and a third to communicate with the 
divine spirit which animates the universe. Sainte-Beuve used to 
laugh when I told him that. ‘Three souls!’ he would reply, ‘if 
we could only be sure of having one!’ I dared not tell him that we 
had probably many more. We are not such simple phenomena as 
those think who try to class us as good or bad, elect or damned. We 
are, on the contrary, very complicated machines, and the lobes of 
our brains have a multitude of functions which elude altogether 
scientific analysis. The scalpel of the metaphysician is no more 
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certain than that of the anatomist: neither can touch the seat of life 
without destroying that life.” 

This idea of three souls strongly reminds the student of eastern 
psychology of the Koshas, the so-called “sheaths” or veils of the 
Self of the Vedantavadins of India. ‘‘ One to direct the outward 
organs,” the volitional veil (Manomayakosha); ‘another to regulate 
our relations to our fellow-beings,” the rational human _ veil 
(Vijhanamayakosha); ‘‘a third to communicate with the divine 


spirit,” the spiritual or blissful veil (Anandamayakosha). 


* 
* * 


THE INOCULATION oF “THE SPECTATOR.” 
The Spectator of December 8th, 1894, prints the following letter : 
“ Child Philosophy. 

““S1r,—A few days ago I was told of a touchingly pretty 
remark made by a little girl of four years old. It is, I think, worth 
recording. Her father was walking with the child through the 
village cemetery, when, pointing to the graves, she asked wonder- 
ingly, ‘What are those for?’ Her father, somewhat puzzled what to 
say, answered, ‘They belong to the people who have gone to 
heaven ’—‘ To the angels ?’—‘ Yes..—‘ Ah!’ commented the little 
one, “ that zs where they have left therr clothes.” 

Diam oir, etc. 
HENRY ATTIWELL. 

Had the little one been reading the G7/d on the vestures of the 
soul (11. 22)! ‘““ As aman casting off worn-out garments takes other 
new ones, so the lord of the body casting off worn-out bodies enters 
other new ones.” 

But The Spectator is even more mystical, for on the next page 
we read in an editorial note, in reply to some smart critic who 
objects to the phrase ‘seeing the roll of the thunder and hearing 
the flash of the lightning,” the following hardy advocacy of psychic 
science. 

“We suggested that the ethereal vibrations which to us are 
light might very well produce the effect of sound on differently 
organized ears.” 

The ‘subtle body” for instance, again! If The Sfectator 
continues in this strain it will make the “clothes” of its deceased 
editors turn in their graves, 
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BUDDHISM 7. CONFUCIANISM. 


In the January number of the new clerical magazine, The 
Minster, Sir Edwin Arnold writes: 

“In the fortunes of the present war the world beholds—if it 
will look deeper than to what satisfies shallow critics—the immense 
significance of dominant national ideas. We have suddenly found 
ourselves gazing upon a prodigious collision between powers 
founded on Confucianism and Buddhism respectively—since, behind 
the disgraceful defeat of the troops and ships of Pekin lie the un- 
spirituality, narrowness, and selfishness of the old Agnostic’s philo- 
sophy, while behind the successes of Japan are the glad and lofty 
tenets of a modified Buddhistic metaphysic, which has mingled 
with the proud tenets of Shintoism to breed reverence for the past, 
to inculcate and to produce patriotism, loyalty, fearlessness of death, 
with happiness in life, and above all, self-respect. . . ne 
Self-respect, which Buddhism teaches to everyone, and which 
Confucius never taught, makes the Japanese as a nation keep 
their personal honour—except perhaps sometimes in business 
affairs—as clean as they keep their bodies; and has helped to 
give them the placid and polite life, full of grace, of charm, and 
of refinement, which contrasts so strongly with the dirty, ill-regu- 
lated, struggling, atheistic existence of the average Chinese. Self- 
respect—mzzukara omonzuru—has also largely given them their 
brilliant victories of this year; that temper of high manhood, the 
‘law unto themselves,’ which Confucianism has taken away by its 
cold and changeless unbeliefs from the otherwise capable, clever, 
and indefatigable Chinamen.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold seems to be somewhat hard on Confucianism, 
whose watchword has ever been ‘‘ Charity and duty to one’s neigh- 
bour.” On the other hand, Buddhism more than any other doctrine 
has taught non-aggression and that “they who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” And yet again we learn elsewhere that 
it is ‘the lawful duty of a warrior to fight,” and the more practical 
3uddhism of the Mahayana School which has obtained in Japan, 
has a power of growth and adaptation to environment which the 
Hinayana doctrine seems never to have equalled. 


HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKRY. 
(Continued from p. 279.) 


ALL these stories by Olcott, by Judge, by Sinnett and by many 
others, of objects created from nothing, of drawings which she caused 
to appear by merely placing her hands on a sheet of white paper, of 
apparitions of persons who were dead or absent, or of numbers of 
objects which had been lost for many years being found in flower-beds 
or in cushions, added nothing to the reputation of Madame Blavat- 
sky and her Society; on the contrary, they gave a handle to her 
enemies, as proofs of bad faith and error. The world at large is 
alive with more or less convincing phenomena, but there will always 
be more people incredulous than believing, and more traitors than 
men of good faith. The number of ardent members of the Theo- 
sophical Society and zealous friends of Madame Blavatsky, who 
became her bitter enemies in consequence of the failure of their 
mercenary hopes, proves this once again. 

Always indifferent as to incredulity regarding startling pheno- 
mena—material phenomena—H. P. Blavatsky profoundly resented 
want of confidence in her psychic faculties, in her powers of clair- 
voyance and in that quality of mental intuition which manfested in 
her when she either wrote or discussed serious matters. In 1875 
she thus wrote to us, speaking of this invasion of her moral being 
by an outside force: 

“Tt is evident that it is difficult for you to comprehend this 
psychic phenomenon, notwithstanding that there are precedents of 
which history speaks. If you will allow that the human soul, the 
vital soul, the pure spirit, is composed of a substance which is inde- 
pendent of the organism and that it is not inseparably linked with 
our interior organs; that this soul, which belongs to all that lives, 
to the infusoria as well as to the elephant and to each one of us, is 
not to be distinguished (from our shadow, which forms the almost 
always invisible base of its fleshly envelope) except in so far as it is 
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more or less illumined by the divine essence of our Immortal Spirit, 
you will then admit that it is capable of acting independently of our 
body. Try and realize that—and many things hitherto incompre- 
hensible will become clear. As a matter of fact, this was well 
recognized in antiquity. The human soul, the fifth principle of the 
being, recovers some portion of its independence in the body of one 
profane during the period of sleep; in the case of an initiated Adept 
it enjoys that state constantly. St. Paul, the only one of the apostles 
initiated into the esoteric mysteries of Greece—does he not say in 
speaking of his ascension to the third heaven ‘in the body or out 
of the body’ he cannot tell; ‘God knoweth.’ In the same sense 
the servant Rhoda says when she sees St. Peter, ‘It is not him, 
it is his ‘‘angel,”’ that is to say, his double, his shade. Again 
in the Acts of the Apostles (vill. 39), when the Spirit—the divine 
force—seizes and carries off St. Philip, is it in truth he himself, 
bodily and living, that is transported to a distance? It was his soul 
and his double—his true ‘ego.’ Read Plutarch, Apuleius, Jam- 
blichus. You will find in them many allusions to these facts if not 


assertions which the initiated have not the right to make. 

That which mediums produce unconsciously.under the influence of 
outside forces evoked during their sleep, the Adepts do consciously, 
working by understood methods. . . . Vozla tout!” 

Thus it was that my sister explained to us the visits of her 
Master, who not only instructed and made suggestions to her by 
means of her intuition, from his own vast wisdom, but even came 
in his astral body to see them—her and Colonel Olcott and many 
others besides. 

In the year 1885, for example, Mahatma Morya appeared to M. 
Vsévolod Solovioff, with whom he had a conversation, and who has 
described what took place to many people, with his usual eloquence. 
As for myself, however, I have never seen them, nevertheless I have 
no right to doubt their existence, testified to by persons whose truth- 
fulness cannot be questioned. All the same these apparations have 
always seemed to me to be very problematical, and this opinion I 
have never hesitated to express to my sister, on which she would reply: 

“Asyoulike,mydear. . . . I wish youa better understanding.” 

During the war between Russia and Turkey, Helena Petroyna 
had not a moment’s peace. All her letters written during 1876-1877 
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are full of alarm for her compatriots, of fears for the safety of those 
members of her family who were actively engaged in it. She for- 
got her anti-materialist and anti-spiritualist articles in order to breathe 
forth fire and flame against the enemies of the Russian nation; not 
against our enemies themselves who were also to be pitied, but 
against the evil-minded hypocrites, against their simulated sym- 
pathies for Turkey, their jesuitical policy which was an offence to 
all Christian peoples. When she heard of the famous discourse of 
Pius IX, in which he taught the faithful that “the hand of God 
could direct the scimitar of the Bashi-bazouk towards the uprooting 
of schism,” in which he gave his blessing to Mohammedan arms as 
used against the infidel Orthodox Greek Church, she fell ill. ‘Then 
she exploded ina series of satires so envenomed and so clever that 
the whole American press and all the anti-popish journals called 
attention to them, and the Papal Nuncio at New York, the Scotch 
Cardinal MacKlosky, thought advisable to send a priest to parley 
with her. He gained little from that, however, for Madame Blavat- 
sky made a point of relating the occurrence in her next article, say- 
ing that she had begged the prelate to be so good as to talk with her 
through the press and then she would most certainly reply to him. 

We sent her a poem of Turgényeff’s, called ‘Croquet at 
Windsor,” which represented Queen Victoria and her Court playing 
croquet with the bleeding heads of Slavs for balls. She quickly 
translated it, and it was in Zhe New York H[erald, if I mistake not, 
that it first saw publicity. 

In October, 1876, H. P. Blavatsky gave fresh proof of her 
powers of clairvoyance. She had a vision of what was happening 
in the Caucasus, on the frontier of Turkey, where her cousin Alex- 
ander Witté, Major of the Nijni-Novgorod Dragoons, narrowly 
escaped death. She mentioned the fact in one of her letters to her 
relations; as, often before, she had described to us apparitions of 
persons who warned her of their death weeks before the news could 
be received by ordinary means, we were not greatly astonished. 

All that she made in the way of money, during the war, from 
her articles in the Russian newspapers, together with the first pay- 
ments she received from her bublisher, were sent to Odessa and to 
Tiflis for the benefit of the wounded soldiers or their families or to 
the Red Cross Society. 
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In the spring of 1878 a strange thing happened to Madame 
Blavatsky. Having got up and set to work one morning as usual, 
she suddenly lost consciousness, and never regained it again until 
five days later. So deep was her state of lethargy that she would 
have been buried had not a telegram been received by Colonel 
Olcott and his sister, who were with her at the time, emanating 
from him she called her Master. The message ran, ‘‘ Fear nothing, 
she is neither dead nor ill, but she has need of repose; she has over- 
worked herself. ... . She will recover.” As a matter of face 
she recovered and found herself so well that she would not believe 
that she had slept for five days. Soon after this sleep, H. P. Blavat- 
sky formed the project of going to India. 

The Theosophical Society was thenceforth duly organized at 
New York. The three principal objects were then as they are 
to-day: (1) the organization of an universal brotherhood, without 
distinction of race, creed or social position, in which the members 
pledged themselves to strive for the moral improvement both of 
themselves and others; (2) for the common study of the oriental 
sciences, languages and literature; (3) the investigation into the 
hidden laws of nature and the psychological powers of man, as yet 
unknown to science—this last clause being optional; in fact, it is 
only the first which is considered binding on all.the members of the 
Society, the other two are not insisted on. 

The work of Madame Blavatsky and of Colonel Olcott was, in 
America, confided to the care of the most zealous and devoted of 
their disciples, Mr. William Q. Judge, who is at the present time 
Vice-President of the Theosophical Society. As for the Founders, 
they left in the autumn of 1878 for India. 

They were ordered, so they stated, by their Masters, the guides 
and protectors of the theosophical movement, to work on the spot 
and in concert with a certain Dayanand Sarasvati, a Hindu preacher 
who taught monotheism and who has been called the Luther of 
India. VERA PETROVNA JELIHOVSRY. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Our best thanks are due to the Editor of the Nouvelle Revue for 
permission to translate this Biographical Essay.—EDps. 
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THE HEAVENWORLD. 
(Concluded from p. 296.) 


THE atoms of the kamic centre regather themselves karmically 
at birth about the reincarnating ego, that the ego may go on dis- 
entangling himself painfully from their sway, from the crowded 
rush of their forces, may subject them to his will; and if, by giving 
way to their desires and tastes while thinking those desires ours, we 
let the atomic vitality heap itself up unduly about this or that centre 
of bodily activity—as, for example, the liver, in giving way to glut- 
tony—that progressive unbalance is the congenital unbalance of the 
parts and centres of the new body corresponding (in this case to 
the liver), and hence arises disease for which the ego, in the present 
incarnation, may not be responsible. It is the kamic centre and its 
myriad activities in our consciousness that confines us so much, so 
entirely, to ourselves, so that we fail to share with those about us, 
their thoughts, their wants, fail to know, to help, to love, their inner 
selves. It is the one hindrance to the perfect transference of thought 
from mind to mind, the one hindrance to the serenity of conscious- 
ness, to its maintenance on the planes concerned with friendship, 
with philosophy, with artistic feeling, with the recognition of beauty 
in forms, in thoughts, in life. It is the one producer of suffering, 
and that which experiences pain, for from it spring the acts that 
result in pain. 

Lastly, it is this which is absent in the heavenworld. On earth 
our minds and memories absorb the pictures of what is outward, of 
bare forms and forces, the outer pictures of nature and our friends, 
and these pictures give occasion to thoughts and feelings thereon. 
These pictures are not the reality, but only the framework of it. 
The illusion is the taking of the outer form for the thing itself, of 
the vibrating wire for the sound and the music; of the form with 
its dead words and deeds for the living soul of the friend. Doing 
this, we take an ill-phrased, yet kindly meant, sentence, for an 
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insult, and, absorbed in the form of the words, forget to notice or 
perceive the feeling within, which, though unnoticed, nevertheless 
exists, and which, if we had observed it, would have told us of the 
kindly intent. Behind the words soul communicates its feeling to 
soul, and this continues during life and after death. We think of 
this feeling, when we think of it at all, as an uneventful, unvarying 
stream, monotonous, even insipid, mawkish, but it is really as rich, 
as continuous in its changes, as eventful, as subtly compounded, as 
the play of brain-thought, and it is characteristic of the age that 
only the latter is studied, analyzed and known; the former, the 
thought of the heart, being barely recognized, confused with senti- 
mentality, tearfulness, ‘“‘piousness”—to say nothing of its conscious 
development, and use in life. But it is only by doing that, that the 
heavenworld can be enriched as a field for growth. 

I sit thinking, when suddenly there is a touch, as it were, upon 
the keyboard of my heart from my friend; I feel him with unex- 
pected fulness and sharpness. Then I translate this feeling into a 
mental explanation. My mind produces his picture and the sound 
of his voice. Interpreting the central feeling into very vivid mental 
objective terms, like the dweller in the heavenworld, I might think 
I had had a vision of him, and that he told me he was coming. 
Interpreting it less vividly I might say I had had a transmitted 
thought from my friend to the effect that he was coming. In my 
mental explanation alone is the error, for he is only writing, or talk- 
ing of me, or thinking of me. Which is the important essence of 
the drama: the actual warm, living transmission of the feeling 
which I, unaccustomed, mistranslate; or the outward trumpery 
words and deeds which he is doing? So after death. I still feel the 
heart-thought of my friend, which the death of either or both 
cannot stop, and, filled with the vividness of the memory of his 
form and voice, that memory takes shape before me—a shape that 
speaks to me words that express the feeling, if words can. If in 
life I thought more of the feeling of friends than of their words, 
and developed it, my consciousness in the heavenworld approaches 
closer to the reality and is the richer; if, on the other hand, I made 
the feeling dependent on outward deeds and words, then it is poorer 
and further from the reality. 

So life persists beyond death. In life we love music, for we get 
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from it strange beauties of consciousness. ‘They would last, were it 
not for the body, its passions and pains. When we have passed out 
through the gates of the body, they return and endure. Charged 
with the memories of the forms of life on earth, we create, to ex- 
plain to ourselves the rapture of consciousness, the outer sounds 
that in our life on earth were necessary to give them birth and form, 
placing friends and music in scenery and associations that form for 
them a harmonious background and accompaniment. So, when two 
who were friends on earth are together in heaven, the transfer and 
intercommunion of feeling and of felt thought continues, each 
making for the other such objective pictures and scenery as shall 
serve as framework, so that the ever-changing play of communica- 
tion may go on with the accompaniment of outer dramatic acces- 
sories of deeds and words and events that on earth would have 
accompanied such communion on inner planes. In heaven, because 
we are severed from the bodily centre, there remains nothing that 
arises in and is inseparably connected with that centre and the body, 
no vanity nor fatigue, no decline of aspiration, no ill-will nor irri- 
tability, no pain, nor even the conception of pain. Pain arises when 
the desire for its good, on the part of any principle of consciousness, 
is thwarted. Pain is outer or inner; the latter may be for self or 
for others that are loved, and those may be loved physically or spiti- 
tually. Of our own outer and purely bodily pain we need not speak 
further, as, manifestly, it cannot exist in the heavenworld, where 
there is no outer body. Neither can there be memory of it, for 
memory is its more or less perfect reawakening in that kamic 
nucleus which no longer attends the Self with its perpetual play of 
lower feeling. 

The Self then is cut off from the possibility of the conception 
of outer pain, in himself or others; nor is he less beyond the reach 
of inner pain. Of other pains there are those of unsatisfied ambi- 
tion, greed, vanity, lust, hate, anger, the feeling of being wronged, 
all springing from the lower nature, all impossible in the heaven- 
world, inconceivable to its inhabitants. On earth he can conceive 
them as well as bodily pain, and so can sympathize with others who 
endure them, because they exist actually or potentially in, and can 
be sympathetically created in, his own lower nature. The great 
earth-pain is loss of loved ones, and this cannot exist in the heaven- 
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world. Our knowledge of the heavenly condition depends upon 
our acquired power to conceive that the dweller in the heavenworld 
is and remains in close touch with the selves of his friends, so far 
as all those states of feeling are concerned which have not to do 
with their lower kamic planes of feeling and bodily natures. This 
again depends upon the acquired power of conceiving “I” as other 
than the body and its sensations; for that ‘‘I” once conceived is the 
heavenly “I,” for by meditation while in the body the heavenworld 
plane can be reached. Pain arises from the sense of limitation in 
the mind, the sense of disorderliness in the body, but in the heaven- 
world nothing hinders the play of mind. Friends on earth cannot 
communicate their pain to those on the other side, for their pain 
even when purely mental is unsatisfied desire and hope, and in the 
heavenworld desire is at once the very thing desired. They can 
only communicate the Jove that makes that communication desired, 
and with it such play of high and pure feeling as can mix with it. 
The heavenworld is the only se//-limited scope of subjective action 
of the spiritual nucleus of the personal self, and that strictly speak- 
ing can desire nothing, for it is a stream of feeling cast into terres- 
trially acquired forms; its desire could only take the form of desire 
for feeling which is its action, and which is synchronous with the 
realization of it. Yoga and meditation are the desires for high 
feeling, which when attained is wisdom, and when the attained is 
reflected in mind it becomes knowledge. In life it is done in spite 
of the resistance of the body, and so the desire is not synchronous 
with its realization; after death the resistance disappears, and the 
self which then meditates stretches no detaining cords. 

Of what use is the dweller in the heavenworld to those on 
earth? What are his activities? Even those of small soul, with a 
little circle of loved ones on earth whom they have left behind, a 
circle almost limited to the front page of the family Bible, can help 
that circle a little. If sin is ignorance, and the ignorance is the 
ignorance of the like selfhood of other selves, failure to feel their 
being, then even the inhabitant of heaven sins. But if on earth, 
even with a few, he has made relationships or found them karmi- 
cally made, then, if that relationship be a little better than merely 
of personal centre to personal centre, if it express itself in other 
desires for them than that they should be handsome or get on in 
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business and life, if it be other than selfishness which includes a 
few instead of one, then it is a feeling for them or a recognition of 
them as selves, a desire that they should grow in such good ways 
and do such good works as are within even the limited conceptions 
of that self, and so this feeling goes on in the heavenworld. ‘The 
self pictures those worthy desires for their good as realized; and 
the vivid pictures it makes, and its strong feeling running always 
for its loved ones’ good, is felt in degree by them, helps them, stimu- 
lates them, even protects them from their own worse selves, guides 
in a degree the action of the stream of elementals, whose apparently 
fortuitous play about us causes the outer ‘‘accidents” of our lives. 
And this is true, even if the desire and the love took on earth 
strange, crabbed, bigoted, unintelligent shape in thought. 

If on earth we fight for a cause, as Theosophists do, thinking 
its success good for men, then the radiation of our inner energy 
towards this object cannot be stopped by death; no longer shining 
through our words and deeds, it takes as its vehicle the words and 
deeds of those who, remaining on earth, feel it and are moved by 
its inspiration; for the dead breathe still through the nostrils of the 
living. Other souls on the upper levels of the heavenworld do yet 
higher work, thinking the thoughts that are to affect men in the far 
future, men and lives below men, and the planetary life in its 
totality; whilst beyond these again stand others before whose eyes 
is no illusion at all, living presences of past humanity, working still, 
open-eyed, wise, strong. Now, two questions remain. How shall 
we learn to create for ourselves a wise and useful hereafter? How 
teach of death to those who learn from us? Death looms so terrible 
because of the weight of its loneliness, the loneliness of the passage 
through the gate, the long and lonely sojourn in the fields beyond. 
So death is pictured, so misunderstood. ‘To those who are wrapped 
in their business as the all in all of life, or in the pleasures that are 
of the body only, we can bring no comfort. We must wait till they 
have watched and learned. It is not so hopeless. After death 
comes a short moment when the illusions heaped up by the lower 
self melt away, and the past life is seen in its true significance and 
insignificance. ‘The purpose of the incarnation is seen, the karmic 
necessities from former births that entailed its events, the worthless- 
ness of the aims and pleasures pursued. Mistakes stand out in 
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their true light, the wasted desires and their profitless fulfilment; 
all is contrasted with what it might have been, should have been, 
and was not. And before birth is a similar moment, when are seen 
the possibilities of growth in the impending incarnation. ‘Though 
both these direct and unveiled visions are forgotten in the rush of 
life, some trace of their wisdom remains in the dim guidance of 
conscience and intuition. After many births they begin to have 
some effect, and the sum of their effects is the instinct that life in 
spirit and not of the world is the reality. Most men in degree have 
this instinct, and we can therefore help most men to face death. 
None of the chains of love forged on earth are broken by death. 
nor the channels of loving communication blocked. Only that 
while on earth the interplay of feeling direct from soul to soul lent 
life to otherwise dead or formal words and deeds, now that same 
continuing interplay, unbroken, unchecked, lends new life to the 
old words and deeds that fill the chambers of memory, and these 
once again serve as the symbols of the same inner presence which 
they symbolized on earth. ‘To those whose work is for all mankind, 
whose friend is humanity, all whose hopes are for men, death should 
bring no terror, as it brings no change. he rays of their love and 
their hopes shine on as when on earth, making their way into the 
hearts of men, being to those who feel and to those who unknow- 
ingly receive and shelter them, help, protection and inspiration. 
For no such ray, whether sent out on earth or beyond, fails of its 
force, is lost, or can do other than secretly weave the cords that bind 
man to man, and bring nearer the final golden dawn. Let no poor 
heart on earth feel sore with the death of kin; if they were at one 
once they are at one always, the barriers of death let through the 
light, and nature will not separate in future lives the friends and 
lovers of the past. 

For ourselves we take the same cup of comfort. Beginning to 
withdraw desire from this or that passing phase in life, for the 
comfort of the body, for success or pleasure in life as an end in 
itself, we begin for the first time to feel our way among men, to feel 
in each a struggling self behind the rough, selfish, and forbidding 
outer form and ways, and so, joining hands with that, help the 
dim burning of its light. So, whether we work for one or many, 
for a circle or for mankind, we are beginning a work which no 
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power and no change can compel us to abandon. We cannot follow 
two opposing paths at once, and any work upon ourselves or others 
that is not of the body and the self centred and reflected therein, 
any developing force that moves the soul towards beauty, whether 
of sound, or form, or colour, any love that finds unselfish satisfac- 
tion beyond the self, any effort to understand the forces and lives 
that sustain the universe and culminate in man, all these are move- 
ments of the soul that persist through death, and, stretching across 
all the cycles of rebirth, pass on into the undeclining life. 
HERBERT CORYN. 
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THEOSOPHY AND CRIME. 
(Concluded from p. 310.) 


Mr. Hicks attempted no explanation of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon, and indeed from the ordinary standpoint it would be diffi- 
cult to find one. Even in the light of our teachings we can only 
conjecture that many lunatics, like the kama lokic entities I have 
described, have lost touch with their higher principles, and are ina 
very similar condition when they leave’the body to the suicides and 
those who have suffered sudden death. It would be helpful to get 
the exact facts and to know what proportion of lunatics of a criminal 
type were amongst those who died when these phenomena were 
observed. It may also be that some of these lunatics are simply 
deserted bodies occupied by other entities. An answer by W. Q. 
Judge to a question about obsession in the Aorwm for April, 189gr, 
p. 5, lends colour to this theory. Having first of all said that he 
had met with cases of undoubted obsession, Mr. Judge goes on to 
suggest that insanity might often arise from some of the channels 
between mind and brain becoming blocked. ‘‘ Remember,” he says, 
“the mind of each is connected with the body in a certain definite 
manner, and not merely in an imaginary way. ‘This definite method 
is by certain channels and filaments or nerves; among the most 
difficult to explain are the magnetic and electric ties for the mind. 
Now, our hold upon the body we have been born into may be so 
weak that we are not able to keep possession of these channels, and 
stronger forces may even unconsciously go in where we have tried 
to stay. This is not caprice any more than it is caprice that water 
will leak from a tank if there be any cracks. So there may come a 
time that the building called the body which we hoped to occupy 
for a long time, becomes so imperfect that our mental tenancy is no 
longer possible and we drift off altogether, leaving it to the use of 
other forces or intelligences good or bad; or, as is often the case, we 
are now driven out for a time and then again get complete posses- 
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sion for a short term, until in that process the cords of magnetism 
and the electric channels are clogged up or destroyed, so far as we 
are concerned, when we leave altogether.” 

Nor must it be forgotten that another potent factor exists in 
the evil thought-forms evolved by those who while they do no 
apparent wrong are yet criminals in a far truer sense than those who 
unconsciously carry out their suggestions. This is one of the recog- 
nized dangers of hypnotism—unconscious Black Magic, as H. P. 
Blavatsky called it. These thoughts, each ensouled by an ele- 
mental, throng the astral currents about us, and act in the same 
way as, though less powerfully than, the kama lokic entities. 
Hence the stress laid by all great teachers on the necessity of con- 
trolling thought, for the act is only the expression on this plane of 
what has already been created by the mind. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this section of my subject 
because of its important bearing on the way in which criminals 
ought to be treated in order to ensure benefit to themselves and to 
the community at large; but I think I have quoted sufficiently from 
a very large mass of evidence to show that there is some foundation 
for the theory that the criminal, as we know him, is, in most cases, 
the victim of evil forces which heredity, environment, or his own 
weak and vicious indulgences have rendered him unable to control 
or resist. 

Let us now glance at our present penal system, its methods, and 
the motives which govern them. 

First of all as to the motives. The most prominent is un- 
doubtedly revenge. It breeds the very thing that should be elimi- 
nated. ‘‘Hatred,” said Buddha, ‘‘ceases not by hatred at any time, 
hatred ceases by love.” So taught Jesus and all great teachers; but 
we regard it not, and blindly endeavour to do the work of karma 
by following the letter of the Jewish axiom: ‘‘An eye for an eye, 
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a tooth for a tooth.” 

Secondly, there is the necessity of protecting society. 

Thirdly, we are anxious to deter. 

Lastly, comes the feeling that we ought perhaps to try and 
reform. In the various methods of punishment we can trace these 
motives in their order very clearly. Take the extreme penalty of 
the law: capital punishment. The murderer is violently severed 
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from his body, and forthwith becomes a dangerous entity in kama 
loka, assisted in his evil tendencies by the tide of public vengeance 
which launched him on his way. It is not surprising that it isa 
complete failure; every competent authority admits it. 

In a notable instance quoted by the Rev. H. R. Haweis (Current 
Coin, p. 115), three murderers were hanged at Liverpool, and Zhe 
Times expressed a hope that their terrible example would administer 
a decisive check to crimes of violence. Yet on the very day of the 
execution there was a robbery with violence close to the scene of the 
murder, and the same night a ship’s cook was stabbed at a street 
corner. 

“At the following summer assizes the calendar was pronounced 
to be ‘the blackest on record,’ there being six cases of murder from 
Liverpool alone, and more than twenty local conimitments for man- 
slaughter or other violent crimes.” ‘The Anarchist Caserio was no 
sooner executed than a number of new plots were discovered. Presi- 
dent Carnot, his victim, used the guillotine in twice as many cases 
as his predecessor President Grévy, but anarchical murders increased 
in number; so that even for Anarchists the death penalty is found 
to be lacking in the necessary influence either for deterrence or pre- 
vention, because it does not touch causes; it merely scratches the 
sore and makes it worse. 

The same may be said of flogging. It rouses evil passions in 
the flogger and the flogged, and is open to terrible abuse. 

Then there are the various prison systems. 

The worst is the congregate system, where the inmates have 
association by day or night or both. It is chiefly in use abroad, and 
prisons so organized are denounced by a French writer as veritable 
sewers ‘“‘pouring over the community a continuous flood of rotten- 
ness and of germs of physical and moral corruption. It is at once 
a manufactory of consumptives, lunatics and criminals.” 

The opposite extreme is represented by the solitary system, 
where the unfortunate malefactor is isolated more or less completely, 
and generally goes mad, or commits suicide if he gets the chance. 

Nearly as bad is the silent system, if really enforced. 

The separate system is the least objectionable: The prisoners 
are kept apart from each other, but have exercise, books, and some- 
times suitable influences from outside. 
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Lastly, there is the combined system, which is a mixture of the 
congregate and the separate systems. 

Prison labour is equally anti-reformatory and soul-killing. It 
is planned not to encourage the prisoner to take a healthy interest in 
his work and so lead his instincts into better channels, but to make 
his existence one long, dull, blank misery. ‘“‘The people don’t 
care,” said a convict who was asked why he took no interest in his 
work, ‘‘what they seem to want is that we shall work steadily all the 
time, but they don’t want us to produce anything.” And further, 
the man born of vicious parents and reared in a nest of crime is 
seldom fitted for hard work of any kind. The Rev. Osborne Jay, 
who seems to know as much as anybody about the criminal classes, 
says that they have no energy and lack all staying power; they are 
utterly unable to cope with any prolonged difficulty. It is a fact 
that they often die from indigestion and overwork caused by prison 
fare and prison labour. And then the horrors of life imprisonment 
under such conditions; how difficult, nay, impossible of realization 
save by the unhappy victim. In some respects it is almost worse 
than capital punishment, and, in fact, has been described as a slower 
and more disadvantageous way of inflicting it. No wonder life 
prisoners often ask. why they have been spared the gallows only to 
be practically buried alive amongst the most evil associations, to 
drag out their lives without a ray of the hope of mercy; small 
wonder that most of them go mad, and that over sixty per cent. are 
confirmed invalids. 

The whole system has proved a failure from every point of 
view, as is admitted by everyone who has studied the facts; for in 
spite of it crime continues to increase in a greater ratio than the 
population. Recent figures are described as “‘most disheartening, if 
not positively alarming”; and in addition to this cruelty to children 
is on the increase, and the society for its prevention has its hands 
full. This society, with that devoted worker, the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, at its head, is doing a most valuable work, for it is the 
children that give the greatest hope for reformation; early training 
is all-important. 

At the present moment good work is being done among prisoners 
by various missions, who meet them at the prison gates, and give 
them a free meal and help towards making a fresh start. By the 
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St. Giles’ Christian Mission 60,670 have been thus helped in eighteen 
years, and ninety per cent. of the youthful offenders do not return 
to evil ways. Such has been the effect of a little humanity and 
brotherly feeling coupled with a genuine effort to help, as compared 
with the vast and costly government machinery. 

Against this monstrous and useless system we Theosophists 
must utter our protest in common with all who are working earnestly 
in their various ways for the future happiness of the race. 

There are those who say that the worst type of congenital 
criminal is lttle better than a wild beast; his brain is of a low 
order, he possesses only cunning and sharpness, he knows how to 
dodge the law, and that is about all. True, but there he is, and we 
are bound to do our best for him. He represents the karma of our 
evil thoughts and deeds, standing a veritable Dweller of the Thres- 
hold, and barring the way to higher things. We can take care of 
his body and protect him from himself, but our real help can only 
be given by way of Right Thought. On the other hand, there is a 
large class for whom we can do a great deal more. 

The Howard Association in its report for 1894 suggests the use 
of establishments more in the nature of reformatory farms for sen- 
tences above two years, and emphasizes the fact that the preventive 
means of religious training, temperance, morality and industry are 
incomparably superior to the jail. But while immediate prison 
reform cannot be hoped for, a great work lies ready to our hands in 
bringing the teachings of Theosophy to the ears of our unfortunate 
brethren, in showing them the why and the wherefore of their 
present condition, and that they can only improve it by their own 
exertions. 

Especially can woman help in the work of prison visitation. 
She has frequently more leisure than man, and by her ready sym- 
pathy and intuition will often succeed where he would fail. The 
experiment has been tried at Glasgow, where twenty ladies have 
been permitted access to the prison, and the results have been found 
very helpful both to the prisoners and their officers. 

The moral power of the doctrines of karma and reincarnation 
is very apparent in the lives of those who have been brought up 
under their influence. ‘This was strikingly shown in some statistics, 
_quoted in LucIFER, vol. xii. p. 94, giving the proportions in 1887 of 
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criminals among the votaries of the various religions in India. 
Among Europeans the proportion was found to be one in every 274; 
among the Eurasians one in every 509; native Christians furnished 
one in every 799; Mohammedans one in every 856; Hindus one in 
every 1361, and Buddhists one in every 3787. I am here reminded 
of a story which is often told by our president, Colonel Olcott. He 
says that he once had an opportunity of talking about Theosophy to 
a prisoner, and that when the man understood that he had made his 
own conditions, and had the power within him to rise out of them, 
his whole life was changed. Prof. Max Miiller gives eloquent testi- 
mony to the same effect in his recently published Zhree Lectures on 
the Vedanta Philosophy. ‘Whatever we may think,” he says, ‘‘of 
the premisses on which this theory rests, its influence on human 
character has been marvellous. If a man feels that what, without 
any fault of his own, he suffers in this life can only be the result of 
some of his own former acts, he will bear his sufferings with more 
resignation. . . . However sceptical we may be on the power of 
any ethical teaching, and its influence on the practical conduct of 
men and women, there can be no doubt that this doctrine of Karman 
(Karman means simply act or deed) has met with the widest accept- 
ance, and has helped to soften the sufferings of millions, and to en- 
courage them not only in their endurance of present evils, but like- 
wise in their efforts to improve their future condition” (quoted in 
LUCIFER, vol. xv. p. 127). 

The spreading of this beneficent influence in the west is the 
great and noble task with which we have been entrusted. Let us, 
then, conscious of our own responsibility, fail not to teach others to 
recognize theirs, to make them feel and realize that these submerged 
classes are in very truth incarnations of those baser qualities which 
are present in each one of us; are like cancers on our own bodies. 

As Edward Carpenter says: “Every man contains in himself 
the elements of all the rest of humanity. "They lie in the back- 
ground; but they are there. In the front he has his own special 
faculty developed—his individual facade, with its projects, plans, 
and purposes; but behind sleeps the Demos-life with far vaster pro- 
jects and purposes. Some time or other to every man must come 
the consciousness of this vaster life” (Crvzlrzation: Its Cause and 
Cure, p. 128). 
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As each man is an entity made up of millions of tiny “lives,” 
so is the race an entity of which we are the living atoms; and that 
greater one is writhing in the tortures of disease. Cutting out the 
cancer avails not, for the hidden cause, of which it is only the expres- 
sion, is not touched. Life is everywhere; we cannot kill, we can 
only change form or state. ‘T'ransmutation is the only cure. By 
seeking out the good in ourselves and all creatures and feeding that, 
we become the true alchemists, transmuting the baser metals of the 
lower nature into the pure gold of the higher. It is the path which 
leads to that divine part of our nature which is the Self of all men; 
and those who tread it with pure desire become channels ever 
broadening and deepening through which can flow the stream of 
Truth which shall eventually regenerate the race. 

BASIL CRUMP. 
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WHILE recognizing fully, on the one hand, that an essential 
freedom of thought is one of the main characteristics of the theo- 
sophical position; while recognizing that no attempts should be 
made to stereotype a given system of thought into such and such 
definite compass, as shall demand its subsequent recognition in this 
form and no other, as a necessary substratum for the structure 
which is to follow; on the other hand, for some minds, at all events, 
a certain formulation of ideas is welcome and even necessary. And 
it is to help these, if I may, to arrive at some sort of understanding 
with themselves on one of the chief tenets of the esoteric philo- 
sophy—the doctrine of mayad—that I have ventured, with some 
hesitation, to approach a subject which, naturally, deserves a fuller 
and an abler exposition than can be here attempted. 

All that is here attempted is of the nature of an enquiry. No 
sort of pretence is made in what follows to authority, or to imply 
that a given survey is substantially correct and that no other reading 
is logically permissible. Generally speaking, it does not follow that 
what recommends itself to me is of a nature which must necessarily 
find acquiescence with another whose thought differs radically from 
my own. But in an enquiry such as this—an enquiry which turns 
mainly upon the sense of a definite teaching, embodied in expres- 
sions which admittedly carry with them a certain element of am- 
biguity—the field is of course narrowed down to one of interpretation; 
and less apology is needed for the enunciation of seemingly dog- 
matic statements than is the case where original conceptions are set 
forth at first-hand—coloured as those conceptions must naturally be 
by the personal bias and by the action of the personal environment. 
At all events, some purpose will be served if such enquiry awakens 
reflection, and this it can hardly fail to do if seriously entertained. 

And it is scarcely less interesting than instructive in another 
direction also. For bearing directly upon the question which will 
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here be raised—nay, intimately connected with it—comes the further 
consideration of the relationship which the eastern teachings bear 
to our more familiar, latter-day western thought; and no one who 
is at all conversant with the more distinctive features of that general 
current of metaphysical thought, now more or less common to 
western philosophy, can fail to appreciate the value of the eastern 
philosophy which supplies us, in great measure, with just that 
which was wanting to complete the whole. 

If this is so, and I believe it is, it becomes abundantly clear that 
some degree of familiarity with current thought is not only desirable, 
but even necessary. Occasionally in our midst there is manifested 
an inclination to belittle any conclusions which do not spring directly 
from the east; a tendency is sometimes observable to decry as un- 
worthy of consideration anything which is not immediately inspired 
by the spirit of eastern philosophy. In so doing we are only too 
apt to give up what is really the strength of our position. It is just 
in this that the esoteric philosophy supplements, so to speak, what 
previously was wanting, and carries forward to its rightful and 
logical issue what was otherwise inchoate and unfinished, that its 
real value consists. It is true that it reaches the goal by quite 
another road than that traversed by the less intuitive, if more exact- 
ing, process of abstract reasoning and scientific proof. ‘This, after 
all, is, to a large extent, due to mere racial distinction of character, 
and need not blind us to the real issue, which is this—the wonderful 
accordance between the conclusions which have been reached by 
methods which differ so widely. It is open, of course, to anyone to. 
reject the conclusions at which Kant and others had arrived—but 
he cannot so reject them in favour of some ill-digested scheme of 
eastern cosmology without incurring a clear charge of inconsistency; 
virtually an attempt to do so results in this, that we only empty out 
the child with the bath. . 

I have thought it necessary to preface what I am going to say 
by these few more general remarks, because, granting the general 
consensus of opinion between these two main streams of thought— 
our enquiry being in the main a purely metaphysical one—it will be 
perfectly legitimate to appeal to those generally recognized data and 
deduce therefrom, if we can, the answer to the question that meets 
us at the threshold of this enquiry—what exactly is meant by the 
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assertion that this universe and all that is contained therein is an 
illusion, a maya? 

And I think we shall find that this appeal to current thought 
will not only help us to understand more easily and more fully a 
position which perhaps we have rather too readily taken for granted, 
but will also serve to exhibit that the only logical outcome of meta- 
physical analysis is that which intuition had grasped ages before the 
western mind had begun to turn its energies towards the solution of 
transcendental problems. 

It was characteristic of the eastern philosophy that it did not 
deem it necessary to work out its toilsome way step by step, but 
rather sought to establish its contention by the method of deduction. 
It must be confessed, however, that such treatment is open to the 
grave objection that it lends itself more easily to ambiguity of ex- 
pression, since it does not stop to examine its foothold at each inter- 
mediate stage. And though this may be held to be of only secondary 
importance, so long as the main position is secured, it is not at all 
unlikely to lead to much confusion of thought in the case of those 
who, like ourselves, have been educated upon altogether different 
lines. It comes to this. We have arrived at a given result, but how 
we do not know, nor in many cases do we stop to enquire. Perhaps 
we should be somewhat surprised to learn all that is involved in the 
assumptions which we have made with such easy acquiescence; and 
it is not at all improbable that many who possess minds which are 
quite unshackled by any timid regard to consistency, would unhesi- 
tatingly repudiate some of the main propositions which all along 
they have tacitly, if unwittingly, assumed. 

A good deal of this is no doubt due to an uncertain phraseology 
_—1nore especially is this so in the case of those seemingly simple 
expressions which every-day usage has rendered so familiar to us 
that we do not think it necessary to enquire more nearly into their 
meaning. We all know, or think we know, what an illusion is; 
and consequently, at first blush, it would seem to follow that no 
difficulty is presented by the conception of the illusory nature of all 
that exists. We have only to lump together the totality of our ex- 
perience and pronounce it fallacious. But in dealing with com- 
mon forms of illusion, in the ordinary acceptation of that term, the 
comparison is always one with some form or other of knowledge. If 
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knowledge, whether mediate or immediate, is taken to be concord- 
ance of representation with fact or experience, then, an illusion 
being a deviation from this, there is implied the tacit assumption 
that what is common, or normal, is true—that common percept is 
true percept. But if common percept is itself inherently and funda- 
mentally of the nature of an illusion, our standard of comparison 
no longer exists; and it is clear, either that a new standard must be 
sought, or else an altogether new significance attached to the word 
“i}lusion.” 

It is possible, of course, to boldly adopt this latter alternative, 
and to settle the matter off hand, and once for all, by an assertion 
that when the universe is said to be an illusion—a maya—nothing 
more is meant than that it is subject to ceaseless change, finite, con- 
ditioned, and so far akin to the fabric of a dream that it exists only 
for a period, after which it reverts to the homogeneity whence it 
sprang. That after all is mere commonplace, tricked out with a 
garnishment of additional matter—a ready-made solution which 
contributes nothing to our knowledge of this universe as it is, but 
contents itself with stating the cyclic law of change to which it is 
subject. No one questions that everything around us is subject to 
change and decay, since nothing remains the same for the billionth 
of a second. This view of the universe would simply take things 
as it finds them and ask no questions; and the whole field of meta- 
physical analysis is relegated at one stroke to the limbo of a vain 
and purposeless enquiry. 

Clearly something else is intended to be conveyed than this. 
It 1s unnecessary to remind those who have made any study of 
Theosophy that the whole purport of the teaching it conveys on 
this point is based upon the fact that everything which exists has a 
relative and not an absolute reality. ‘That the appearance which 
the hidden noumena assumes for any observer depends upon his 
powers of cognition”; and again, ‘that whatever reality things 
possess must be looked for before or after they have passed like a 
flash through the material world.” Other quotations might be 
adduced from the same source, but these will suffice for the present 
to indicate that the position here adopted is widely different from 
the naive realism above stated. 

Unfortunately the idealistic standpoint, through misconception, 
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as I believe, has been made responsible for much that is unneces- 
sarily repellent to our sense of the fitness of things; and not only 
so, but for all manner of highly-generalized conclusions, which 
from the very abstract character they possess, fail to satisfy the 
desire for wider knowledge. It is worth while, therefore, to look 
somewhat more closely into what is really involved in its adoption. 

And in the first place it becomes evident from the general tenor 
of the quotations given above that nothing would be lost, if, instead 
of asserting the non-reality of this objective universe, we were to 
lay stress upon the fact that such reality as it may possess for us is a 
conditioned reality only. Doubtless we shall find as we proceed 
that a farther and important modification of this statement will 
have to be introduced. But while as yet, and so long as, we are 
not concerned with ultimates, this position may be adopted conve- 
niently enough. It will be observed that this view, while it empha- 
sizes fully the illusive element which enters into all finite things, 
leaves us perfectly free to recognize the substantial reality, cut off 
though this reality may be from the field of phenomenal knowledge. 
If substantial reality be decried and denied, the question at once 
arises, How is egoistic idealism in this case to be avoided? And 
I venture to think that it is largely owing to the prominence of 
what virtually amounts to a purely egoistic idealism; or owing to 
the misconceptions inspired by the vagueness and diversity of 
utterance which characterizes all attempts at its modification, that 
idealism for so many is little else than a mild form of insanity. 
And it must be confessed that the assumption of what, by way of 
distinction, I have termed egoistic idealism—the contention, viz., 
that conceiving an object constitutes that object, that conceiving 
the world of nature makes it—it must be confessed that this assump- 
tion is not one which is supported by either experience or reflection. 
Our belief is that there are external objects which are apart from 
our perceptions, the cause of these perceptions, and continuous even 
after the perception. And we not unnaturally ask what is the 
guarantee in the remarkably broad statement which assures us that 
this is not so. Besides, as has been pertinently observed, if we 
apply the principle that conceiving an object constitutes that object, 
how are we going to escape extending the principle to the world of 
selves we believe to be. One is accustomed to think that there are 
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other people in the world besides oneself. The world of nature is 
not to our thinking the only non-ego. Each ego different from me 
is to me a non-ego; in the strictest sense a not-self to me. All 
egos lie out of each other. On this condition alone can they remain 
egos. How we come to know these, and to have the conviction 
that they are, is another question. It is a fact that we have the con- 
viction. We certainly should be surprised to learn as the conclusion 
of a philosophy that “I” is in the world, but not ‘“We.” In order 
to prevent misunderstanding let me say at once by way of anticipa- 
tion that the idealism of the esoteric philosophy does not bind us 
down to this crude travesty of a great truth. There is no occasion 
for any such forcible subjugation of a perfectly rational judgment, 
which naturally enough, and rightly enough, revolts from the 
acceptation of a view which would only land it in a maze of 
seeming contradictions, from which there is no apparent exit. 

Wherein consists what I conceive to be the fallacy of such a 
presentment as this will appear in the sequel. For the present we 
are content to observe that all mention of substantial or noumenal 
reality is conspicuously absent. Instead of this, and as its substi- 
tute, we have set up in some recent theories the idea of relationship 
in the most abstract form conceivable. What we are to understand 
by being, apart from this or that relation, is simply the conception 
of relation in general. Relation is the category of categories, and 
existence in its highest form is relative, stretched to its utmost 
generality. ‘Whether such a conception can be identified with 
reality at all, whether, in fact, it is higher than this or that actual 
relation, whether it is more than a pure abstraction dependent on 
the individual consciousness, are questions which we may readily 
put, but which there would be some difficulty in answering.” It 
must not of course be inferred that this is the outcome of modern 
philosophical speculation, or even that the above generalization is 
one that fairly represents the conclusion of a typical school of 
modern writers. I have only instanced it as illustrative of the ten- 
tative and unsatisfactory nature of much that shelters itself under 
the name of idealism, and for which idealism cannot be held 
responsible. 

M. U. Moore. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 
(Continued from p. 303.) 
Ill. 

AxsouT the way such cross-examinations were to be conducted, I 
was well informed already, not only through the channel of Father 
Bogolép, but also through a certain very learned general, who often 
enjoys a talk with the devil on all kinds of grave and interesting 
topics. The general puts down the questions, “addressing himself 
into space,” as it were, and the devil answers them, no one knows 
how or where from, but, nevertheless, quite clearly, in fact, by 
“Jumping in through one ear and jumping out through the other,” 
I suppose. In this way they can treat any variety and any amount 
of topics. Sometimes their themes are quite homely, ethnographi- 
cal, so to speak; and at other times they encroach questions of the 
highest philosophy. Sometimes the devil has to solve very different 
problems, indeed; for instance, ‘“‘What is man, where does he come 
from, and why?” ‘The devil is able to smooth away any difficulty 
of this kind, I was told, though the general refused to explain to me 
in what way. People who receive such communications are not 
expansive, as a rule; but I was lucky enough to extricate the follow- 
ing detail. 

The question was, ‘‘Who are we? Are we not possibly spirits 
of evil, who, having got rid of their unspeakable wickedness, are 
now in the process of being restored to their previous sonship of all 
good, through human incarnations?” 

The devil jumped in through one ear and jumped out through 
the other and printed the laconic answer: 

“About the size of it, though not quite.” 

And all this I could also hear and learn, I thought to myself. 
And shall I be such a fool as to miss such an opportunity. No! no 
more wavering, no more shameful indecision. I paid A. F. Basounoff 
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his one hundred and thirty roubles, and in the joy of my heart drove 
my treasure home. 

Now begins the short but to me very memorable story of the 
uncomfortable state my house was put in by this book. 

Let anyone form his own opinions; I propose to tell the whole 
thing. Not that I want to attract the reader’s attention to my humble 
self. But I think it is high time that the public should know what 
are the psychic results of prayers which are usually administered in 
Russia to the “‘sick of soul.” 


At the time I lived at the corner of Vorstadt Street and Taurida 
Gardens; I occupied a large family flat, from which the family was 
just then absent. Everyone was gone to Kieff, and I stayed there 
in the company of a school-boy of about ten, who was unwell and 
slept in a room adjoining my study. Beside ourselves, there were 
two servant girls, whose rooms were quite at the opposite end of the 
apartments. 

The time was winter, just about Christmas. The dinner over 
I immediately began reading. The book appeared to me to be 
interesting in many respects. From six to eight o’clock I read it 
without interruption, but slightly, just skimming it. After taking 
my tea and having put my invalid to bed, I dismissed the servants 
and began to read carefully, page after page. 

The house was perfectly silent—nothing but the ticking of the 
clock in my study and the uneven breathing of the sick child. I 
I read on and on, until I came to the exorcisms, which were very 
extensive and altogether awful. Father Bogolép jumped into my 
brain and took immediate possession of it. The story of ‘‘the house 
that Jack built” started its monotonous rounds. All Bogolép’s 
unlikely stories stood up before me, thrusting themselves upon me, 
determined to stay. There he stands before me himself, drawling 
out his usual tale: 

“You just get the book, and he will seek your company on his 
own accord; he will follow you everywhere, spying after you to see 
what your intentions are, and whether you really mean to put a 
check on his freedom. ‘This is your time to start reading, and here 
you are; he is there right behind your back, reading the same words 
as you over your shoulder. And if you happen to think against 
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him in your heart, he will get angry and breathe cold air down your 
back. Then prepare yourself; as soon as the floor creaks under his 
foot, you may begin to talk.” 

A wave of cold air began creeping down my back. I knew 
very well it was nothing but a draught coming from the hall, which 
was so big that we could never warm it properly. So I got up, and 
not only did I shut the door, but I even turned the key in the lock. 

“Now, shut the other door as well,” spoke Father Bogolép. 
“There is no need to frighten the child. And on the other hand, 
he hates having children about; he is ill at ease in the presence of 
a pure soul.” 

But this I did not do; the other door remained open. But here 
every sensible man will be perfectly justified in asking how Father 
Bogolép came to be there, and how I managed to hear him? Iam 
sure I don’t know, unless he also was jumping in and out of my 
ears and printing on my brain. 

Before I had actually time to formulate any question, the 
answer came back to me perfectly clear. This is approximately 
how it happened. I am sitting reading, everything is still and 
quiet; I hear the breathing of the boy in the next room, and then it 
suddenly flashes into my mind: 

“How on earth will he be able to talk to me if I don’t want 
to begin.” 

“You shall begin.” 

“T won’t talk to an empty room at this hour of the night.” 

“But you are talking already.” 

May the devil fly away with such rubbish! And indeed I am, 
it is a regular conversation that takes place. The one ear, then the 
other. . . . in fact, it is getting uncomfortable. To be sincere, 
I begin to lose self-control. 

I continue my reading—one word more frightful than the other. 
What a lot of people, I think to myself, have been frightened for 
life by this stuff. But as to me, I am interested in it from quite a 
different standpoint; I am not superstitious; I cannot be said to be 
the bravest of the brave, but all the same I am no coward, so I shall 
read on. 

At this moment the door leading to the boy’s room creaked 
slightly as if going to move. I thought our small lap-dog had 
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pushed it in going to reach its drinking trough in the next room. 
I took a candle and went to see—there was absolutely nothing. 
The child quietly asleep, and the little dog also, stretched on a soft 
footstool by my writing-table. So I proceeded to lay the fault on 
my nerves. 

“Tt does not signify, even if you are not superstitious,” whis- 
pered Father Bogolép in my ear. 

I thought it was the ringing of the blood in my head, as it had 
recently been chilled. I remembered that a friend had just given 
me a red Turkish fez; I took it from the shelves and purposely put 
it on in such a way that it covered both my ears. 


I sat down to read again, and read for a time, the length of | 


which I could not tell; the only thing I remember quite clearly was 
that I was disturbed by a new noise, coming from the hall this time. 
It repeated itself, and started coming nearer and nearer as if some- 
one was approaching my door. I could not stand it any longer and 
got up. 

“T have come,” said an unfamiliar voice behind the door. 

I could hardly believe my own ears at first, and stood irresolute, 
when a new and distinct “‘I have come,” was heard again. 

“T did not invite you,” I was about to say. 

“Tf you do not want me, shut the book,” was the answer. 

This was so strange, so out of the common, that I felt amused 
in spite of myself. The uncomfortable feeling of fear I so recently 
had experienced left me altogether. I took the candle once more 
and walked to the hall door, meaning to open it and to make sure 
whether there actually was anyone (though I well knew nobody was 
there) standing behind it, making fun of me. But I hardly touched 
the key and certainly had no time to turn it, when there was a 
crash and a bang in the empty hall of such force that I could not 
describe it properly, and numberless voices shouted from every- 
where: 

‘Shut the book, shut the book, shut the book.” 

And amidst them all, the voice of Father Bogolép came out 
quite clearly: 

“And-sieep./ 

I do not quite know what happened after this . . . I felt 
deliciously quiet, though someone continued knocking at my door, 
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but so softly that it did not disturb me, though I heard it all the 
time at intervals, with the subdued whisper of Father Bogolép: 

“You had better sell the book; it is no possible good your 
having it, it is too much for you.’ I shall settle it for you, provided 
you stand drinks.” 

I was only aroused from my slumber by the words: 

“Won't you get up, sir? It is nearly eleven, and two monks 
wish to see you.” 

It was the voice of the servant girl. She had been calling me 
a long time from the sick child’s room, but could not penetrate into 
my study, as this door also happened to be shut and its key turned, 
though as far as I knew I had not done it. 

On my way to open it I noticed that the hanging lamp over my 
writing table was pulled down and put out, and, besides, my Turkish 
fez elegantly crowned its glass chimney. . . . Who did all this 
and with what aim? 

Let us admit that I did all these wonders myself, which is the 
most probable. But is it not astonishing in what a state of nervous 
exhaustion and semi-consciousness I should have been not to have 
the slightest recollection of my own doings? And here is something 
still more puzzling. The girl asked me: 

“Have you been moving the furniture last night, sir?” 

Nio.” 

‘““Good heavens!” 

‘“Why, was there anything the matter?” 

“There was indeed. You had better invite a priest, sir, and 
havea 7e Deum sung in the house. Neither Masha nor myself slept 
a wink last night—there was such a to-do in the hall. And look at 
the piano, the biggest of the bass strings has burst and curled up like 
a snake.” 

And so this was the cause of the awful crash I heard last 
night! 

But who were the monks waiting for me? The girl did not 
know, and all further questioning concerning them was needless, as 
the door timidly opened and I beheld the ugly bump which stood 
for a forehead in Father Bogolép’s face. 

The forehead was followed by a hand, and a finger was shaken 
at me, half mysteriously, half reprovingly. 
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“Don’t you be disturbed,” said my visitor, “go on dressing 
yourself. Leave the room, you lewd creature.” 

The girl, thus addressed, naturally felt hurt and offended, and 
left the room with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes. 

“T have some business with you,” began Father Bogolép in a 
cautious whisper. 

‘““What sort of business?” 

“Hush, hush. . . . Don’t you talk soloud. The sot from 
the drunken abode, who came with me, is waiting there in your 
room. Many demoniacs come to them, but their monastery is not 
rich, as they never succeeded as yet in laying hand on holiness of any 
kind. So they have resolved to make it their business to exorcize 
their visitors. Don’t you talk, but listen. We may drive a good 
bargain. You have bought the book?” 

“What book?” 

‘“As if you don’t know what I mean.” 

‘Well, if it comes to that—yes, here it is.” 

Father Bogolép’s attention was immediately absorbed. He 
seized the book and. began to hug it. 

“Oh, my golden one, my golden one; and to think you have 
come to this, my darling! A good book it is,” addressing me and 
changing his tone, ‘‘but it is not you who want it, it can be of no 
manner of use to you. The mysteries in it are not for such as you. 
And, besides, you will never devote your time to it. And as to 
them, they stand in great need of it. My last word to them was: 
three hundred and fifty roubles and a year’s boarding for myself. 
You need not look at me in this way. ‘The business is settled. 
They will hand over the money to you and won’t say a word, for 
they know they cannot do without the book. Common exorcisms 
will not do, they are worn out all over, they are thin, they are poor; 
neither man nor devil will listen to them. And as to my board and 
lodging they know it’s for their own advantage—for their own ad- 
vantage itis. Were it not for me theirs would be poor fishing, for 
I am a specialist in this business, and that is the long and the short 
of it. This book in hand I can call forth a whole ocean of the 
world fluid; I can bring out everything that is secret, I can find out 
‘his’ whereabouts, and tear off the masks behind which he tries to 
hide himself. All this will be brought up to the surface, like the 
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impure blood of an ulcer when healing plasters are applied to it. 
Just you come to our monastery—you come and see for yourself, and 
hear with your own ears how our women pilgrims will cackle like 
hens, bark like dogs, chatter like magpies, and even trill like night- 
ingales. . . . There will be any amount of variety among them.” 

And on seeing perplexity and doubt in my eyes, Father Bogolép 
took me by the sleeve and said: 

“Come along, deary. Say the word and I am a made man. 
But don’t you speak to him about the price. ‘The sum must not be 
mentioned when it is a sacred object you are after. You don’t buy 
them, you exchange them; otherwise you commit a great sin. You 
simply say, ‘I am agreed,’ and you receive your due, and no mis- 
take.” 

“But what you offer me is far more than my due.” 

“What of that, deary, what of that? You stand in need of it, 
you live a worldly life. You only take what is freely offered to you. 
It does not matter that the monastery is poor; they will get their 
thousandfold from it by and by. It is only yesterday I heard a 
bookseller on the Nevski had one. I went and saw it was just the 
right thing, worth its weight in gold, but the wind was whistling 
through my pockets. I begged and implored them to let me have 
it just for a wee bit, just to show to dear friends of mine, but they 
would not doit. Off I started to find the blessed fool out there, and 
whilst I was looking for him the treasure was gone. I never shut 
my eyes through the night for sorrow. I did not. God bless the 
kind souls who sold it to you; they made no secret of your name 
and address. Glad I was you were not a stranger, and I knew how 
to get at you. But all the same I could not sleep, mostly through 
this fool; he was in doubt, don’t you see, he could not make up his 
mind. I well knew you did not really want it, but all the same it 
was a heap of trouble. To have missed such an opportunity! I 
must confess, I could not help giving it to the devil. I hada talk 
with him, but just slightly, just the best I could manage by heart. 
I told him to come here and to frighten you a bit. Did you notice 
anything?” 

“No,” I said, “nothing.” 

“Drat the rascal! He took advantage of my doing it by heart. 
Just a mere trifle, a single word or other mispronounced or dis- 
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placed, and he is sure to have the better of me. But, thank God, 
all this does not matter any longer; the book is safe, and you don’t 
want it, and so it is mine!” 

‘Here you are perfectly mistaken. I like the book, and I don’t 
mean to part with it.” 

‘‘But what use can you possibly make of it?” 

‘“‘T want it for my library.” 


“For your librarys 2092" Butewhatdorr: 
“Nothing in particular. Just to have it standing on a shelf.” 
“What! Standing on a shelf? . . . Surely you are not 


serious? ‘This sort of a book standing on a shelf—surely no one 
ever heard of such a thing. Your rubbishy, worldly productions 
may be put to stand on a shelf, but as to this one—no, sir, for the 
erace of God is breathing in it. You need not argue, for you are 
not the sort of person to have it in your vicinity. You are a man 
of sin, and the power of holiness is in each of its pages. No one 
has the right to lock it up; it is meant to be freely acting, and not to 
be standing in a place where no one will ever see it. You get your 
three hundred and fifty, and there’s an end of it. He knows it is 
my last word, and will not dare to beat the price down. Come out 
and receive them. Out of them you give me ten roubles for com- 
mission, and the rest is yours. And, listen! tell the lewd creature 
to get us some tea and some rum, and the affair will be settled. It 
is settled, eh?” 

‘A beautiful copy like this,” I said, “is worth at least five 
hundred.” 

‘“No doubt, no doubt—but what am I to do? ‘The fool has not 
got any more money about him. And, besides, as it is, you get 
your profit, and a good profit, too; yesterday you paid one hundred 
and thirty for it, and to-day you get three hundred and forty.” 

“Did I not hear you say it was three hundred and fifty?” 

“Certainly, but, deary, I must have something for my trouble. 
And so we are to carry it out with all due honours, aren’t we? Say 
yes, like a dear! ‘The darling is not comfortable here—a bed, and a 
Turkish hat, and the female sex in attendance. All this won’t do 
for such a battery of holiness. Say yes, deary; take some pity 
upon me, too; this will be my daily bread, as you know. Oh, how 
snug I shall be, having the darling always to fall back upon. Yes, 
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yes, yes, feed me, my sweet one; clothe me; give a shelter to the one 
who has suffered all his life for your sake. Take into consideration, 
deary, that I, too, have been hungry, oh, how hungry—if you only 
knew how hungry. Now, give me your pretty little hand, for luck, 
and for my gratitude’s sake, and .. .” 

And before I knew where I was he caught hold of my hand 
and . . . kissed it. And whilst I stood speechless, utterly taken 
aback and confused by the suddenness of it all, he seized the book 
and was off. 

N. LESKOFF. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE MOSAIC STORY OF CREATION: 
AN INTERPRETATION. 


If we would know the mystery of life and of the universe 
where must we begin our quest? We ought to begin at the very 
centre of our life and of the universe, for there alone shall we find 
the source of Light and Life. Where, then, is for each of us the 
centre of our life and of the universe? The answer is, in our intui- 
tive and spontaneous “Mr.” If we seek, find and follow the Divine 
ME in ourselves, we seek, find and follow that Life and Light which 
lighteth every man born into the world. This is to have perfect 
freedom of mind and soul, the individual perfection of a solar 
system in a universe made up of an infinite number of like systems. 
The Divine ME is the revealer of the origin of all things because it 
was “in the beginning” when all things visible came into existence. 

Every teacher or church intent on maintaining and propagating 
limited ideas, whether in relation to the universe or a person, by 
confining the one or the other to time and space, is enfolded in the 
compressive darkness of the time spirit; and each and every one 
will be opposed to the dissemination of true catholic principles, 
in which alone is intellectual and spiritual freedom, ‘‘the liberty of 
the lives” of Jacob Boéhme. Because “we carry within us all the 
wonders we seek without us,” as Sir Thomas Browne says, we 
ought therefore to seek within for the light which shall be our 
etide. 

This is not the modern idea. ‘That knowledge and all that 
accompanies it is to be obtained from another, through the teaching _ 
of others, is the prevalent orthodox notion. Men and systems intent 
on making proselytes interpose themselves, as did Alexander the 
Great when coriversing with Diogenes, between the man and the 
light of day. It is necessary to bid them all step out of the way— 
to be gone, if they will not consent to let the light pour in upon 
you unobstructed. One of the greatest trials perhaps of human 
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life is that experienced when emerging from darkness into light, 
which occurs when the quest is ardently made by one’s self, with a 
total disregard to all preached and published opinions and doctrines. 
One would suppose that teachers and thinkers, especially in an age 
which affects to welcome what builds up independence and sturdi- 
ness of character, would rejoice in any additions to the sum of 
human knowledge, which those who have consciously emerged 
from darkness to light could contribute. But it is just the contrary. 
The men and women who will applaud a preacher or lecturer who 
penounces the intolerance which silenced original thinkers in the 
past, are those who support him in ridiculing and in attempting to 
suppress what they no more understand than did the Papal Church 
when it denounced the teaching of Galileo. 

Yet happy is the individual who passes through such expe- 
rience even though it be attended with much tribulation. Because 
he or she may think contrary to the multitude, it is supposed that 
there is loneliness in the consequent social “boycotting” or ex- 
communication. But is not truth a support to the individual only 
in so far as it is ai inward revelation to emancipate mind and soul 
from the thraldom of others ? Ah! it is indeed a grand and thrilling 
experience when it is revealed to us who and what we are. ‘To pass 
from the chaotic and negative state of existence into that of actual 
being and positive existence is to be for the time overcome and 
dazzled by the splendour of the light, which out of the then mani- 
fested darkness unfolds itself in the dawn of the first day of our 
new creation. 

Here we have the old story, “ ‘fiat lux,” and straightway there 
is bodied forth out of the chaos and darkness a new universe. 
Again the joy and delight of Paradise becomes ours. ‘The spirit of 
divine love breathes into our soul from the One of the universe. 
Everything quivers and throbs with vital energy. Our faculties 
thrill with an electric-like force, as intense as the light is refulgent, 
multiplying their powers to a miraculous degree, till they find their 
complementary relationship in the visible heavens and earth, as 
emanations from and manifestation of the Eternal. Our ME 
responds in awe and adoration, with child-like faith and humility, 
to this overwhelming consciousness of the eternal presence, and 
becomes supremely happy in the newly-discovered sonship. 
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Is it surprising that such happiness should take the form of an 
ecstatic joy? Since wit or wisdom is near allied to madness, it is 
perhaps not strange that witnesses of the unseen should be credited 
with labouring under delusions. Yet who can drink the mystic wine 
of the divine life without its transporting, transfiguring and exhila- 
rating effects being made manifest in the condition of the mind? 
If excess of drinking of ordinary wine lead to degradation and the 
peopling of the mind with the hideous imagery coupled with 
delirium tremens, surely from the argument of analogy the imbib- 
ing of spiritual wine should create in the mind objects of supernal 
loveliness and beauty! According to St. John, the mystic, the first 
miracle truth accomplishes is to change the water poured into the 
six waterpots of stone, set for purposes of purification, into a wine 
that is superior to all which has been previously served. Thus does 
the Logos, who was ‘in the beginning,” change the influx of the 
waters of affection into the six days of our old creation, when set 
for purification, into an enlivening and sparkling spiritual wine 
which causes us to rejoice and be glad; for all doubts and cares are 
banished through its energizing excellence, the bountiful gift of 
divine truth. 

But to attempt to break through traditional teaching, in order 
to spread such ideas, one has to undergo severe trials. Men of all 
classes, including those who profess to be spiritual teachers, ridicule 
any such interpretations as fanciful, and suggest that these ideas 
should be dismissed from the mind and their own guidance be 
accepted. But no man or woman can do this after the grand expe- 
rience of a new creation, and those who offer their traditional 
nostrums soon retreat when they find them put into the mystic 
crucible of the supposed deluded one, for analysis. It is amusing to 
see how these folk affect to pity the supposed spiritual outcast, who 
is regarded as without the pale of that respectability, which sides 
with the current mode of thinking. But they are mistaken in 
their notion that the individual who abides by the revelation of 
truth in his or her own soul stands alone, for there is for him or 
her that communion with the silences, which in orthodox parlance 
is known as “the communion of saints.” With what rapture does 
he or she turn over the pages of the sacred scriptures of all peoples, 
of the divine poets of all nations, and of the mystic writers of 
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ancient and modern days, to find in them the thought which had 
the same direct origin as his or her own—clear and sparkling, 
fresh and invigorating, as when it flowed from the river of 
Eden. 

“The problem of restoring to the world original and external 
beauty is solved by the redemption of the soul,” says Emerson. 
Margaret, or the pearl, a personification of the soul, has to be 
delivered from the dragon. But how is this to be effected? Not 
by second-hand means. ‘‘There are,” adds Emerson, ‘innocent 
men who worship God after the traditions of their fathers, but their 
sense of duty has not yet extended to the use of all their faculties.” 
These men who refuse to believe in any other than a traditional 
revelation, and are anxious to build up churches rather than indi- 
vidual lives, would repress any effort to demonstrate that a tradi- 
tional revelation is not that which gives the satisfaction of being 
and positive existence. Yet they constitute themselves guardians of 
those oracles of truth, which ‘‘cease never,” for they stand in the 
temple “guarded by one stern condition, this, namely, it is an intui- 
tion. It cannot be received second-hand.” May I not ask with 
Emerson, “In how many churches, by how many prophets, is man 
made sensible that he is an infinite soul; that the earth and the 
heavens are passing into his mind; that he is drinking for ever the 
soul of God? . . . None believeth,” he adds, “in the soul of 
man, but only in some other man or person old and departed. Ah, 
me! no man goeth alone. They think society wiser than their soul, 
and know not that one soul, and their soul, is wiser than the whole 
world.” Emerson looked for the teacher who should follow so far 
the shining laws which ravished the souls of Eastern men, that he 
should see them come full circle, and ‘the world to be the mirror 
of the soul.” 

There we have the philosophy of the Mosaic story of creation. 
Anyone able to see the full import of this one sentence of Emerson 
can interpret that story for himself or herself. It is a picture of the 
creation of the world, drawn from the reflection of the soul in its 
divine mirror of the shining eternal laws. Thus the macrocosm or 
external work is but the figure, image, or expression of the micro- 
cosm or inner and spiritual work. Whoever wrote the Book of 
Genesis, which, as Carlyle says, is our oldest book of metaphysics, 
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described in a form which expresses universal truth what is the 
possible and potential truth for each individual. 

We hear a good deal about ‘‘the higher criticism.” But the 
phrase indicates that it is only criticism of the comparative degree. 
As all sacred books have been written by men ‘‘who looked on 
nature with a supernatural eye,” through which alone the highest 
knowledge is to be obtained, it follows that only the highest criti- 
cism is qualified to judge of such superlative knowledge. The 
judging faculty must move on the same plane of thought as the 
faculties which produced, otherwise the criticism is worthless, as so 
much of so-called criticism is nowadays. 

The story of the creation in Geeszs, familiar to all, does not, as 
presented in the Authorized and Revised Versions, satisfy the de- 
mands of the highest criticism. ‘The translation does not convey 
the full meaning of the original Hebrew. A better version is that 
given by Dr. Colenso in Zhe Pentateuch Critically Examined; but 
there is a better one still in a work entitled Wankind: Thetr Origin 
and Destiny, by an M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. in 1872. The latter is an amplification 
of the Hebrew text, setting forth to some extent the hidden mean- 
ing, though the translator fails to perceive that it has any other 
signification than is commonly attributed to our own current ver- 
sions. When we examine these two independent translations we 
find that throughout chapter 1. God is spoken of as Elohim or the 
Aleim. Here is, apparently, a plurality of Gods, for Elohim or 
Aleim means the divine powers which work together in what were 
known to the ancients, as also to us, as the four elements. Each 
power is dual, to signify force and love. The Elohim or Aleim 
were represented by the Egyptians, on a temple at Edfou, as four 
androgynous figures, each with its appropriate symbol. These 
divine forces, or the essential principles of earth, air, fire and water, 
were seen in the shining light of eternal law to have an ever- 
lasting force and love, the one to mould and fashion, and the other 
to give beauty and life to all things. They operate in the creation 
of all things visible, including man, who is the climax, crown and 
epitome of everything compounded and beautified by these elemen- 
tary essences. Thus man, the microcosm, necessarily reflects the 
macrocosm. Hence, as in man these divine essences or powers have 
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the fullest possible completeness and perfection, we have ‘‘in the 
beginning” a revelation of the mystery of the Incarnation, of “the 
Word made flesh.” ‘We are,” indeed, as Carlyle says, ‘‘the miracle 
of miracles—the great inscrutable mystery of God.” 

In this article I shall endeavour to set forth, in as clear and as 
intelligible a form as my command of words will permit me, the 
esoteric meaning of the first day of creation. It is needless to 
reproduce the text of the Authorized and Revised Versions, which 
are in everyone’s hand; but I shall present to the reader the transla- 
tions to which I have referred. ‘That of Dr. Colenso is as follows: 

“ty, Inthe beginning Elohim created the Heaven and the Earth 
2. And the Earth was desolation and emptiness, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep, and the spirit of Elohim hovering upon 
the face of the waters. 3. And Elohim said, ‘Let there be light,’ 
and there was light. 4. And Elohim saw the light that it was good; 
and Elohim divided between the light and the darkness. 5. And 
Elohim called the light ‘Day’ and the darkness He called ‘Night.’ 
And it was evening, and it was morning—one day.” 

The translation by the author of JZankind: Their Origin and 
Destiny, reads thus: 

“t, The Forces, the Gods [the Amonean Gods, the Demiurgi, 
the artists or makers of the world] created, carved, formed, sculp- 
tured, as a commenceient of existence, as a sketch, the substance 
of the celestial signs, of the starry firmament of the heavens, and 
the substance of the white and arid earth. 2. And this white and 
arid earth was made a pyramidal sign, or one resembling an obelisk, 
a boundary representing the being without form and without posi- 
tive existence, and an egg representing the compressive envelop- 
ment of the being without form or positive existence, and there was 
compressive darkness causing hindrance, on the surface of the 
tomb-like pyramidal emblems representing the being without form 
or positive existence. But the breath, the dilating and liberating 
spirit of the Forces, of the Gods, hovered over lovingly, brooded, 
incubated in order to warm and render fertile on the surface of the 
waters, of the seeds of all being. 3. Then the Forces, the Gods, 
said, There shall be created a light of dawn, and a light of dawn 
was created. 4. Now the Forces, the Gods, regarded with attention 
the substance, the essence of the light of dawn, because it was 
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beautiful. ‘This is why the Forces, the Gods, caused a separation to 
be made between the prevalence of the light of dawn and between 
the prevalence of the compressive darkness which causes hindrance. 
5. And the Forces, the Gods, the artist Gods, exclaimed, Read 
aloud, for the light of the dawn, Day! and for the compressive dark- 
ness which caused hindrance, they exclaimed, Read aloud, Nicur 
and there was created a twilight, a passage from light to darkness, 
and afterwards there was created a dawn, a renewal of light, First 
Day.” 

Let it be borne in mind that we are dealing with the microcosm 
as an epitome of the macrocosm. ‘The revelation of the lesser 
carries with it that of the greater, from whence it emanates in all 
its essential principles and to which it returns. ‘Thus “in the be- 
ginning” of each individual existence, Elohim or the divine powers 
create therein a heaven and earth, a mind and soul. It will, how- 
ever, be better to follow the amplified text rather than that of Dr. 
Colenso in this exegesis, because it sets forth the symbols which best 
reflect the nature of the mind and soul. 

(1) In the opening verse the divine forces or essential principles 
of the four elements are pictured as of themselves carving, forming ~ 
and sculpturing the commencement of each existence. ‘That of the 
mind or heaven is but a sketch or vague outline of the substance or 
underlying essence of the mind or intellectual faculties, the signs of 
the possible realm of divine thought. So also “in the beginning” 
there is only the substance or underlying essence of the pure and 
barren soul. ‘The divine force and love in Elohim concurrently and 
conjointly create the substance of mind and soul, which are to com- 
prehend heaven and earth, if the potentialities in the substance be 
developed. 

(2) Here the original crude character of the soul is described. 
Pure yet barren, it has in itself the sign of perfection, associated 
with the means of production. This is the significance of the 
pyramidal sign or one resembling an obelisk, for the Egyptian 
obelisk terminated, as may be seen in “‘Cleopatra’s needle” on the 
Thames embankment, in a pyramidal apex. The triangular or 
pyramidal sign-like character of the soul coupled with the unity of 
an obelisk also signifies its dual, or feminine and masculine qualities, 
the conjoint means of production, which are limited “as a boundary, 
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representing the being without form or positive existence.” The 
Hebrew word translated “without form” refers to extinct or passed- 
away life, and the word translated in the Authorized and Revised 
Versions “void” or “waste” has reference to ‘“‘future existence to 
be progressive under the influence of light.” Hence the being 
“without form and void,” “desolate and empty,” is the being which 
is in a confused, formless, chaotic or negative condition in relation 
to the past which is dead, and in an unfilled and darkened state 
concerning the future. There is, therefore, pictured as associated 
with the crude, pure, yet barren, soul, ignorant of past and future, 
whence and whither, the egg symbol, to represent its birth in the 
circle of time, the compressive envelope of the being without 
knowledge of what has been and what will be. ‘There was conse- 
quently ‘compressive darkness causing hindrance on the surface of 
the tomb-like emblems,” or mystic symbolic figures impressed on the 
soul, representing the being without the eternal or positive exist- 
ence. But the breath, the dilating and liberating spirit, that of 
love, of the divine forces, hovered lovingly over, brooded upon, and 
incubated in order to warm and render fertile, on the surface of the 
waters of the latent affections, the seeds of all being, or life. Is it 
not true that divine love in the affections brooding upon them warms 
and germinates the seed of life? Without love there can be no life, 
even of the lowest form, and only through life generated by love 
does more life come. 

(3) With divine love comes light. Then the divine forces 
commanded, when the power of their love is operating, that there 
shall be created a light of dawn. And a light of dawn was accord- 
ingly created in the soul. Divine love enkindles a light or “‘fire,” 
as the original also means “resembling that of the dawn and inde- 
pendent of the light of the sun.” Whoever has experienced the 
illumining power of this light or fire, resembling that of a dawn 
apart from any physical power, will be prepared for the joy which 
is expressed in the ensuing verse. 

(4) The divine forces operating in and through the soul re- 
garded at the time with attention the essence of the light of this 
dawn, because it was beautiful and good. It is an illumination of 
the soul never to be forgotten. It was transcendently beautiful. 
Then we have the necessary consequence. ‘This is why the divine 
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forces, operating in and through the soul, caused from that time a 
separation to be made between the prevalence of the light of 
dawn and between the prevalence otf the compressive darkness 
which causes hindrance. The light of the dawn is the light of 
the dawn of the life which is to be positive and eternal, not con- 
fused and chaotic concerning the past and void of knowledge as to 
the future, which is to be progressive under the influence of light. 
A strong and clear line of demarcation or of separation is thus 
drawn between the light of the dawn of the new creation and 
between the compressive darkness of the limited circle of time in 
which the multitude walk as it were in the night, content to be 
lighted on their way by the flickerings and glimmerings of will-o’- 
the-wisps, tapers, tallow lights and hand-lamps. 

(5) Now the first part of the mystic work is complete. There- 
fore the divine forces in the soul exultingly exclaim or read aloud 
for the light of the dawn the perfection of Day, and for the com- 
pressive darkness of enveloping time, which obstructed and caused 
hindrance towards the realization of this glory, they gave the desig- 
nation NicH?T. But it will be noted that the language at the close of 
our amplified version differs in form from that of Colenso and from > 
those of the Authorized and Revised Versions. But that they por- 
tray the truth is known to those who have experienced the separa- 
tion of day from night in this spiritual sense. There was then 
created a twilight, a passage from light to darkness, and afterwards 
there was created a dawn, a renewal of light, to make perfect the 
first day. The light or fire which heralds the coming day is suc- 
ceeded by that twilight or uncertainty as to what is about and 
around one thrown into a condition of ecstasy that ends for a brief 
stage in the darkness or ignorance of what has befallen the soul, on 
which, however, the light again dawns in the settled radiance of a 
perfect Day. The light descends into the darkness and emerges 
therefrom. 

The thought contained in these verses may be summed up 
briefly. ‘Through the conjoint operation of divine energy and love 
in the divine forces, there is formed, in each individual, first, a sketch 
or outline of possible and potential intellectual or heavenly thought, 
coupled with the substance of a pure but barren soul, with capacities 
and powers of production, enveloped in the compressive darkness of 
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the time-world in which it is born; but because of the warmth and 
incubating action of divine love hovering over the waters of the 
affections, the seeds of life, the light or fire, is kindled in the soul, 
which obtains positive existence or eternal life, and can consequently 
separate day from night, light from darkness, or good from evil. 

How true is it, then, that the body of man is a mystic temple, 
the true Shekinah! ‘The ideal and the impediment are alike within 
ourselves, as Carlyle teaches. Our condition is but the stuff out of 
which we are to carve and shape the ideal. But the impediment or 
hindrance thereto is in the compressive darkness or ignorance of the 
time-world in which we are born and in which too many are content 
to remain, instead of allowing Elohim to brood lovingly over the 
waters of affection, the seeds of all life. ‘It is the same with man’s 
soul, as with Nature—the beginning of the creation is—light.” 

The first day or stage of life of the soul is the unconscious or 
forgotten experience of the whole human race. A picture is given 
of the original condition of every healthy life to show that when 
the soul’s affections are warmed with love, past and future are 
bound up in the present, the eternal now. A little child lives in 
the light of love, with no confused or formless past, and no darkened 
future to trouble it. Heaven and earth are in the child in their 
substance and essence of mind and soul, and, through the power of 
love on its affections, the light and, sunshine of life dawns in the 
soul. The second day or stage is the one in which comes the danger, 
both in the childlife and in the life of the new creation, as will be 


shown in due course. 
MARK KNIGHTS. 
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THE BOOK OF THE AZURE VEIL. 
(Continued from p. 316.) 
POPOV Vee 
CHAPTER VIII. 


HERE follows the downfall and death of Desire for Results, 
when he was vanquished in his turn by the two young devotees, 
Master of Air-tube and Light-bringer. It wounded the heart of 
these two young devotees that the four hundred youths should have 
been slain by Desire for Results. 

With fish and crabs he nourished himself, on the banks of the 
rivers, and this was his only sustenance each day. In the daytime 
he roamed about seeking his food; in the night he raised the moun- 
tains upon his shoulders. 

Then Master of Air-tube and Ljight-bringer fabricated an 
imitation crab, of enormous size, making its head out of a certain 
large-leafed plant, which may be gathered anywhere in the forest; 
the large claws were made of the same, and the small claws of a 
certain other plant with smaller leaves. "They then put upon it a 
carapace of stone, forming the back of the crab. 

They placed this kind of tortoise on the bottom of a cave at 
the base of a great mountain, Meaven being the name of that 
mountain, to entrap Desire for Results. Then they went to meet 
Desire for Results on the river bank. 

“Where are you going, young man?” said they to him. 

“Tam not going anywhere; I am only looking for food, young 
fellows,” he answered. 

‘“What is your food?” 

“Simply fish and crabs; but there are none here that I can 
find: this is the second day I have had nothing to eat, and I can 
no longer endure the hunger,” said he. 

“Down there at the bottom of the ravine is a crab, really an 
enormous crab, and it will make a famous morsel for your dinner. 
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But it pinched us when we tried to capture it, so we are afraid of it. 
Nothing would induce us to touch it now,” said Master of Air-tube 
and Light-bringer. 

“Have pity upon me, guide me to it, young men!” cried Desire 
for Results. 

“Not for anything in the world would we go. You have only 
to go there; it is impossible to miss your way: follow the bank of 
the river until you come to the base of a great mountain, where 
the river makes a rumbling sound at the bottom of the ravine. Go 
there and find it.” 

“Alas! unhappy am I! Where is it to be found, O young men? 
Do come and guide me to it: there are plenty of birds there which 
you can shoot with the bolts of the air-tube, for I know where they 
are,” said Desire for Results. 

His distress moved the young devotees to pity. ‘Will you 
know how to capture it,” they replied, “if we should thus retrace 
our steps on your account; for we certainly had no inclination to try 
again, because it instantly snapped at us when we started to crawl 
into the cave. We were scared at having to lie flat on the ground, 
since in that awkward position it is almost certain we could not have 
seized it. So you will have to crawl in after it yourself.” 

“Agreed,” answered Desire for Result, going in company with 
them. Then, on arriving, he descended to the foot of the ravine, 
where the crab was crouching on one side, presenting a very red 
surface. For at the bottom of the ravine was their magical con- 
trivance. 

“Good!” said Desire for Results, eagerly. ‘Would that it 
were already in my mouth!” 

In fact he was dying of hunger. But just as he was thinking 
of throwing himself flat on the ground to crawl in, the crab began 
to move and raise itself up, so he drew back. 

“Have you not caught it yet?” they asked. 

“Not yet,” he replied; “if it had not started to rear itself up I 
could have have seized it easily. Perhaps I had better enter.” 

Then he began to crawl in, lying prone on the ground; but 
when he had got clear in, leaving only his feet visible, the vast 
mountain, undermined at its base, settled down completely, and 
covered his breast. Desire for Results never came out, but was 
turned to stone. 
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Such, in his turn, was the destruction of Desire for Results by 
the two young devotees, Master of Air-tube and Light-bringer. He 
it was, says the ancient legend, who created the mountains, he the 
oldest son of Seven-macaws. 

At the base of the mountain called Meavan he was conquered; 
and only by magic was vanquished the second of those who had 
become vainglorious. ‘There still remains one whose story we shall 
now relate. 


CHAPTER isssic.: 


THE third of those who had cherished great vanity was the 
second son of Seven-macaws, named Second Great One. “It is I 
who overturn the mountains,” said he. 

Likewise Master of Air-tube and Light-bringer vanquished 
Second Great One. For First Great One, the undulation of the 
lightning and thunderbolt which strikes, spoke to the Two, saying 
thus to them: 

“Tet the second son of Seven-macaws in his turn be humili- 
ated. Such is our will. For it is not good, that which they do 
upon earth, seeking to equal the sun in grandeur and power. Let 
this no longer be. Draw him gently thither towards the place 
where rises the sun,” said First Great One to the two young 
devotees. 

““So be it, mighty Lord!” answered they. ‘‘We behold that it 
is not good. Is it not thou who art Life, thou who art Peace—thou, 
the Heart of the Heavens?” the two young devotees made answer, 
paying heed to the Word of First Great One. 

But Second Great One was at that moment agitating the moun- 
tains; each time his feet struck the earth the mountains, great and 
small, were riven by him. It was then that he was encountered by 
the two young devotees. 

“Where are you going, young man?” said they to Second Great 
One. 

“Tam not going anywhere; I am only overturning the moun- 
tains here, for Iam he who shall destroy them so long as the sun 
endures and the light,” he replied. And he asked them in his turn: 
“Why come you here? I know not your face. What is your 
name?” 
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“Name we have none. We are hunters with the air-tube, and 
we snare birds in the mountains with bird-lime. We are orphans 
and have no possessions, O young man. We do but wander over 
the mountains great and small; and we have beheld a mighty moun- 
tain, where there are terrible precipices. ‘Towering to a vast height, 
its peak overlooks all other mountains. We were unable to snare 
even one or two birds in its neighbourhood, O young man. But is 
it a fact that you can overturn all the mountains?” 

“Have you really seen the mountain of which you tell me? 
Where is it? I shall behold it, and I shall level it to the earth. 
Where did you discover it?” 

“Tt is yonder, where rises the sun,” replied Master of Air-tube 
and Light-bringer. 

“Good! Point out the way for me.” 

“No, indeed; we must take you between us, so that one of us 
shall be at your left and one at your right; for we have our air- 
tubes, and if there are any birds we shall shoot them,” they replied. 
They went along joyously, practising with their air-tubes. But in 
shooting the air-tubes they did not use pellets of clay in the tubes; 
they simply blew at the birds with the breath, in using their air- 
tubes. 

Second Great One was amazed. ‘Then the two young devotees 
kindled a fire, and placed their birds to roast before the fire; but 
they rubbed one of the birds with bird-lime and sprinkled the white 
powder all around it. 

“Behold, what we shall give him to whet his appetite by the 
savour arising from it! ‘This bird shall cause his downfall. Even 
in the same way that the earth is heaped over it by us, so shall we 
bring him prone to earth, and in the earth we shall bury him. 
Potent and magical is the making of this creature at the moment 
when the seeds are ready to sprout and the dawn to whiten,” said 
the two young devotees. 

“How great in the heart of man is the craving to eat and to 
tear with the teeth, as the heart of Second Great One now has long 
ing!” said Master of Air-tube and Light-bringer to each other. 

Meanwhile they were broiling the bird, which was being roasted 
brown to a turn, its juicy flesh dripping with gravy, which exhaled 
a most appetizing odour. 
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And Second Great One longed keenly to taste it, so that his 
mouth watered and he smacked his lips in a drivelling way because 
of the tempting odour of the bird. 

Finally he asked: ‘‘What is it you are broiling? Extremely 
savoury is the odour I smell. Give me a morsel of it.” 

They gave to Second Great One the bird, which was to be his 
ruin. As soon as he had finished the bird they resumed their 
journey, making for the horizon where rises the sun, for the place 
where was the great mountain. 

Soon Second Great One was tottering on his feet, his hands 
powerless, from the effects of the bird-lime with which they had 
dressed the bird he had eaten. He became as helpless and inert as 
the mountains themselves, and could no longer overturn them. 

Then he was seized by the two young devotees, his arms 
pinioned and bound behind his back; and, having tied his neck and 
heels together, they laid him upon the earth and buried him there. 

Such was the defeat of Second Great One, accomplished by 
Master of Air-tube and Light-bringer alone; but not all their deeds 
upon earth can be told here. 

And now we shall relate as well the incarnation of Master of 
Air-tube and Light-bringer; for we have narrated, first of all, the 
defeat of Seven-Macaws, with that of Desire for Results and Second 
Great One, here on the face of the earth. 

ARETAS. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE WILL AND REINCARNATION CABALJISTI- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. 


THE strange and the marvellous in nature always exercise a mys- 
terious fascination on the mind, and fascination engenders the curiosity 
to know. Were this not so our intellectual progress would be very slow 
indeed. 

The sight of a wild-beast tamer controlling the fury of the lions in 
the cage, holds us in a spell; and the mind remains wondering as to 
what that mysterious will-power is, by which, it is said, the performer 
governs his beasts. What process of mental gymnastics takes place 
during the process of willing? And how and why should the will have 
such marvellous effects? 

To understand this thoroughly, and to cease marvelling at the 
strange magical feats of which we read in ancient literature, the mind 
must be made fit for grasping the explanation in the same way as the 
mind of a young boy is, by degrees, made to grow to the understand- 
ing of the higher problems of science. 

As regards the study of occult science the literature of rates 
has already furnished us with the means of cultivating the mind for 
the understanding of higher truths, and, this being the case, the stand- 
point from which the subject of this paper is dealt with need not present 
any difficulty to the reader. 

The cabalistic teachings throw a flood of light on the question of 
the human will. But in elucidating the mystery of its infinite potency 
it deals’ with something far more occult than the ‘will-power” of 
western hypnotists, for there are several things to be considered. 

In the first place, then, the power to will, and to think that one is 
willing, presupposes life and reason. Reason is a heaven-born gift. It 
is the divine attribute of spirit to know a thing by direct perception, 
7.é., Without ratiocination, and the manifestation of this attribute on 
the physical plane is known to us as reason. It is also the divine attri- 
bute of the spirit to will, and what it wills is always becoming. Hence 


it is said that Jehovah is always becoming. The manifestation of this 
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attribute on the physical plane is known to us as ‘ will,” or strong 
desire. 

Both will and reason have their source in the spiritual plane, and 
so the further one’s ego is removed from that plane the more difficult 
will it be for it to arrogate to itself the divine privileges of not willing 
in vain, and of understanding objects by direct perception. If, there- 
fore, a person exercises his will on the physical plane the result would 
not be so efficacious as it would be on the astral plane, and the higher 
the plane on which the will is exercised the less expenditure of energy 
would be required, until, on the highest plane, to will and for the thing 
to become would be simultaneous phenomena. 

As to the method by which one may acquire the privilege of exer- 
cising his will on the higher planes and thus making it infinitely more 
potent, the Cabala teaches: 

(1) That the results of meritorious actions accumulated during 
several rebirths, endows a man with the attributes of the dwellers in 
the highest spiritual regions, by furnishing them with the opportunity 
to study the law of God and its divine mysteries and thus to be nearer 
God. 

(2) That the nearer a man feels to his creator the more he resembles 
Him in his (spiritual) nature. 

(3) That no amount of knowledge, prayers, or force of will, would 
enable man to arrogate to himself the attributes of the Gods, or spiri- 
tual intelligences, unless he has acquired such privilege through: 

(a) Holiness, meditation on the mysteries of the secret law, and 
Yihood (union with the Logos). 

(6) Or through linking the Neshama (human soul) with the spiri- 
tually evil powers. 

The “Yihood,” or exaltation of the ego to the higher spheres of 
spiritual consciousness, cannot be attained except by understanding the 
laws of spiritual and cosmic evolution, and the (now well-known) 
septenary constitution of man. 

With regard to the evolution of the universe the Cabalistic teach- 
ings have been already explained in theosophical literature. The 
Jewish cosmogony consists of: 

tr. Olam Aseea, the physical world = our first, second and third 
principles. . 

2. Olam Beria, the astral world = fourth principle or Ruah. 

3. Olam Yetsira, the psychic plane = fifth principle or Neshama. 

4. Olam Asilooth, the spiritual plane = sixth principle or Haya. 

5. The world of Adam Kadmon (Logos)=seventh principle or Yehid, 
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From the world of Adam Kadmon (Logos), the world next in 
order of evolution, the spiritual world (the plane of the Buddhi) was 
peopled with intelligences of such a high order that we can hardly 
even imagine anything with regard to their consciousness and indi- 
viduality. 

These intelligences, to put it briefly, are our spiritual parents and 
prototypes, and as they are now we should try to be in the course of 
evolution. As the ray of the infinite Logos descended from its source 
the more differentiated became its plane of consciousness, and as it 
could not have reached down to the physical plane by a break of the 
law of continuity, it becomes evident that between us and the highest 
state there is an infinite variety of conditions and things which are 
more or less spiritual. Through all these stages our consciousness 
must pass before we can join the Logos and make our will as potent 
and infinite as His own will. 

Our consciousness is now attached to the fourth principle and 
(partly) tothe fifth, and to ascend towards the Logos this consciousness | 
must be exalted or transferred to the sixth principle, by holiness, re- 
nunciation and intense love of divinity and also intense meditation. 

Bearing these truths in mind, let us now, with their aid, work out 
the following problem relating to the will and reincarnation: 

A. is a man who is cognizant of the physical and astral planes. 

B. is a man who is cognizant of the physical, astral and psychic 
planes. 

C. is a man who is cognizant of the physical, astral, psychic and 
spiritual planes. 

C., who is familiar with the state of consciousness (Haya) next to 
the plane of the Logos, would be said (by the Cabalists) to possess 
similar privileges and attributes as Moses is said to have enjoyed—for 
we are taught that Moses acted and prophesied during his lifetime 
through Haya (or sixth principle) the light of which was ever percep- 
tible to him. 

Now, then, A. B. and C., each of them individually, desire very 
strongly to be reincarnated immediately after death. 

Cabalistically speaking, therefore, C., having the most potent will 
(by being nearest to his Logos) and also the requisite knowledge for 
accomplishing his purpose, reincarnates without the fear of failure, in 
the manner he wishes. 

When it is understood how C. can overcome the difficulties inherent 
in the task, and what are the methods he employs for carrying out his 
wishes, it will at once become evident why we may call C.’s “will” the 
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most potent, and we shali also understand why it would be only natural 
that A. and B. would not succeed like C. 

In the first place, then, as C. has been familiar with the nature of 
the spiritual world (representing Haya or the sixth principle) while 
still on earth, it would make no difference to him whether he is still in 
his physical body or altogether out of it when he begins his work of 
reincarnation on the spiritual plane. He enters the higher devachanic 
state consciously, and in that state he partakes of the nature of the 
Gods, and like them his will becomes a law unto himself and he does 
not will in vain. 

The powers of the astral and psychic planes have no hold on him 
because by learning the mysteries of the divine law he performs such 
deeds of devotion and piety as would react most effectually on the 
spiritual plane; and by knowing the laws of the astral and psychic 
planes he avoids committing those things which would attract the ele- 
mentals inhabiting those planes to him in a manner so as to obstruct 
his progress. 

Having chosen the family into which he would incarnate, the prin- 
cipal part of the work must then be performed on that plane of con- 
sciousness which would place the most readily at his command ail the 
resources required for the purpose, viz., on the plane of Asilooth or 
sixth principle. There is also another reason why the work must be 
performed on the spiritual plane. The abode, so to speak, of the 
Higher Self in us is in Olam Asilooth, or the spiritual plane, and it is 
on that plane that the Higher Self seeking reincarnation must work 
consciously and intelligently, and wait until the whole work is 
finished. 

The high spiritual karma of C. entitles him to appropriate the 
unborn babe as his earthly covering, and no ego of a lower or inferior 
grade can clash with him in this respect. The growth of the fcetus in 
the womb is under his care, and as it is growing, the life elements from 
the astral planes are gradually infused into it. The undesirable ele- 
ments thrown off by the spiritual Self in the lower astral planes are 
detected and not allowed to re-assimilate with the purer elements with 
which the new tenement is built. These undesirable elements make 
up a great part of the ordinary man’s physical self, and their influence 
leaves certain impressions on the face, mind and body in a way to be 
easily recognized by those who know. 

The absence in a high degree of such impressions is one of the 
signs by which the growing adept is known. And this is also one of © 
the reasons as to why the body of an adept can be made to undergo 
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trials and purifications which would be impossible to others, and as to 
why the adept is incapable of evil passions, etc. 

The Higher Self remains consciously waiting on the spiritual 
plane until the body into which it would incarnate is of a certain age, 
when a wave of spiritual vibration, proportionate to the capacity of the 
body to bear, is commuicated to it through its super-physical elements. 

From period, to period, as the child grows up, the wave of spiritual 
vibration is communicated to it with increasing effect. The body 
selected being a fit one, and under the care of a conscious, privileged 
and holy worker, a greater degree of spirituality (or Higher Self) can 
be linked to it than would at all be possible in ordinary cases. 

If, therefore, C. did not previously qualify himself by holiness, 
Yihood (Yoga), etc., to realize the state of consciousness appertaining 
to the spiritual plane, he would have had no opportunity to exercise 
his will for reincarnating, because to carry out this particular task his 
will must be consciously exercised on the plane where the Higher Self 
has its source, and wait there consciously until the task is done. 

Therefore, we see that C. can succeed in his task not because he 
has an invincible “will power,” as “will power” is generally under- 
stood, but because C., by being nearest to his Logos necessarily has the 
most potent will, which he can exercise with good purpose on the 
plane in which it is required. 

B. has succeeded during earth-life in realizing the state of con- 
sciousness appertaining to the psychic plane. He may have a most 
intense desire to be reborn immediately after death, and the karma 
of this desire, combined with the karma of his meritorious actions, 
may help him, in a comparatively short time, to be reborn on earth. 
B. has created karma during earth-life, the effects of which acted on 
the astral and psychic planes. The elementals of these planes, by the 
force of this karma, become as a clothing to his lower principles, and 
impede his progress or liberty of action in connection with the task he 
has undertaken. He must free himself of these elementals before the 
hour of his reincarnation may arrive. Moreover, as he has not been 
accustomed during earth-life to realize the state of the spiritual con- 
sciousness, he cannot become a conscious worker on that plane, and is 
only born into that sphere by force of karma. How can he, therefore, 
exercise his will consciously on the plane required? On the other 
hand, it is not by any means possible to him, before death, to exercise 
his will so intensely on the psychic plane as to transfer all his higher 
principles in their entirety into a new-born babe. 
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As to A., it will now be clear as to why he has not any chance of 
fulfilling his task in the same manner as B. and C. 

Of the plane on which the work must be done he is ignorant, and 
of what use, therefore, is his very ardent desire or will to be reborn? 
To perform (so-called) occult wonders the will must act on the higher 
planes, otherwise be the human will as sincere and strong as it may, 
the results of its exercise would produce phenomena of the most 
inferior type. 

Holiness, the practice of the law, together with meditation, is all 
that is needed for enabling the ego to exalt itself, and, when that has 
been accomplished, the power of working wonders will come in as a 
natural adjunct to that state. 

An Indian fakir, on being once sorely pressed to explain what he 
said about the power of working wonders, stated: 

‘Beta (my son), why do you need to pain your mind about this 
kind of necromancy? 

“If you are Pak (holy and pure) and sincere, the power will come to 
you by Koodruth (divine nature). How can man do anything without 
Koodruth? He cannot even move a piece of stone without Koodruth. 
By themselves the body, or the mind, what can they do? Bring me 
any Gora-Saheb (white gentleman), and in the same way as I have 
done a thing so will I teach him to do it; I will even teach him (Ze., 
explain) the way to tame the Janwur (wild beast). But if he has no 
Koodruth in him what is the use of his imitating me like a foolish lad? 
He will not produce any effect because he has not got Koodruth. The 
Janwur will without doubt destroy the Gora-Saheb.” 

From all this it will be seen that it is wrong to think it possible for 
those who live wholly on the physical plane to develop on that plane 
an extraordinary will-power, and thus become an adept in divine 
things. 

One may acquire the habit of enduring endless torture and mental 
suffering by developing the will, and yet not realize that it is nearness 
to God (through Raja Yoga) that brings with it the privileges of will- 
ing in a divine manner—and not the practice of Hatha Yoga. On this 
earthly plane, where people believe in only one God—their poor little 
physical self—and where trivial passions and misery are the incentives 
to horrid crimes—is it on this plane that one should seek for true will- 
power? 

JAMES NISSIM. 


Appearance and Reality. 


HE theosophic teaching with regard to Maya tends, I have observed, 

to lead students to conclude that all manifested existence is illu- 

sion. I will endeavour, in as few words as possible, and subject to 

correction, to show that all experience is real; that all manifested 

existence is real; that no existence is possible apart from the real; that 

the only illusion in the Universe pertains either to incomplete percep- 
tion or to illogical thought. 

Experience when analyzed is found to consist in conscious rela- 
tions between aspects of the One Universal Life in mutual self-contrast. 
All experience implies the presence (whether mediate or immediate) 
of that principle which cognizes the relations of its parts. Therefore 
all experience is real. 

“Existence” as used by human beings when referring to their own 
life, viz., life in manifestation, may be defined as ‘“‘awareness of Being.” 
Awareness implies conscious relation to “otherness” of Being, and 
self-reference, viz., relation to that ground within us, which cognizes 
such relations of its parts. That cognizing aspect of us is the Reality. 
Therefore, existence as known to human beings is real. 

The other aspect of manifested existence, or the phenomenal 
world, is continually referred to by Theosophists as being unreal. I 
would point out that there is only One Universal Life. All phenomena 
are this one Life manifesting Itself in particularity; in an innumerable 
variety of modes. This One Life is the ultimate Reality. All phe- 
nomena are therefore real. 

Thus existence is real; phenomena are real; experience is real. 

While existence is real, it is evident that our perception is merely 
adjectival; that we do not perceive the whole of the Reality present in 
any object. The perceptions of the same object vary with different 
perceivers. As we have no knowledge of things but by our percep- 
tions of them, and, as these perceptions cannot be said to be iden- 
tical, it may be argued that human perceptions are illusive. But even 
if this is so, the fact remains that the objects themselves are constituted 
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of the one Reality, apart from which there is no thing, no Being, and 
are therefore real in themselves. 

It might therefore be said that human perception only cognizes 
the appearances of things, and not things in themselves; that human 
perception is limited, incomplete, and subject to error, while things in 
themselves are real. But here I would point out that it is only the 
perception of the senses and of the mind which are adjectival. Theo- 
sophy affirms that there are other modes or states of Being in the 
Universe in which perception is not so limited. The soul, or manasic 
principle, pertains to the permanent element, viz., the Reality of 
Being. Perception in the soul-state of Being, or Devachan, must 
therefore cognize the whole of the Reality presented to perception. 
The differentiated Reality within, or Ego, must identify the Reality by 
which it is surrounded. It is also taught in Theosophy that this inner 
transcendent mode of consciousness may, under a certain method of 
life and training, be developed in man while yet on earth. 

There must therefore be a state, or plane, of Being in the Universe 
in which perception becoines identification, and such perception may 
be developed in man. It would consequently not be correct to say 
that all perception is illusive, or that the perception of all manifested 
existence is illusive, or consequently that all manifested existence is 
illusive. 

While it is true that human perception pertains to appearances and 
not to things in themselves, or the Reality of things, and is therefore sub- 
ject to illusion, it is also true that human thought may be illogical and 
therefore illusive or fallacious. The conception that independent exist- 
ence is possible, separate from, or apart from the One Universal Life, is 
illusion. The conception that the phenomenal world is real in itself, apart 
from consciousness, is illusion. The conception that the sense-related, 
ratiocinative mind can cognize the whole of the Reality present in an 
object is, as has been shown, illusion. The conception that personal 
effort can be exerted, or has any validity in itself, apart from the Reality 
present in the Ego (immediately or mediately), or that the effect can 
mould its operating cause, is illusion. All immediacy is real; the 
modes of human mediacy, while they may be facts for us, are not 
necessarily ultimate facts (ergo; time and space), but where relations 
are capable of alteration by an enlarged human experience they may 
be justly termed illusions. There are other illusions than those above 
cited, but they will be found to exist in incomplete perception or in 
illogical thought. Nevertheless all perception pertaining to indivi- 
duated existence is not illusion, nor is all thought illogical. : 
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No existence is possible apart from the real. There is only One 
Universal Life present in all appearances. All entities are individua- 
tions, in different modes, of this Life, which is therefore present in all 
its manifestations. 

We know that self-consciousness exists in man. We know that 
all entities are manifestations of the One Universal Life. Consequently 
self-consciousness is a manifestation of this Universal Life. But self- 
consciousness cannot issue from a non-conscious ground or basis. 
Therefore it follows that this Universal Life is conscious, is the Knower. 
Yet as Universal, static, undeterminate, it can have no knowing, no 
thought, no experience; because knowing is impossible except by 
relation among parts; self-opposition and self-reference. Therefore 
this universal conscious Life differentiates itself into entities and 
phenomena, in order to realize itself. It gives itself away as units of 
life and finds itself again; identifies itself, in the knowing, or thought, 
entailed by the relations of these units of itself, within itself. But 
these units ofthe One Universal Life, remain still that one Life, though 
differentiated. They do not become something else, though they 
assume an endless variety of modes. The appearance changes; the 
Reality remains the same. Therefore, all phenomena, or entities, are 
still the one Reality, manifesting itself to itself. 

All that is subject to change through differentiation and decay, which therefore has 
a beginning and an end, is regarded as illusions 

I have shown that all differentiations of the Universal Life are 
real in themselves, and that only by differentiation is realization 
possible. The diffuse and unformulate determines itself into condi- 
tions of change in order to become actual. The forms and appear- 
ances which this infinite and eternal life builds up out of itself are 
undoubtedly subject to change (experience being conditional thereon), 
but the life itself, of which these forms are constituted, is permanent 
and real. 

It does not necessarily follow that differentiations “‘therefore have 
an end” because they are differentiations. Beginning and end refer 
only to the relative state, or the form, or the appearance, which the 
life manifests, according to its plane of action. But the life manifest- 
ing itself remains permanent and real. It is well known that “begin- 
ning,” or duration, or time, are modes zz consciousness for conscious- 
ness; are modes used by consciousness for its own manifestation, in 
the sense that events are in time while logical judgment is timeless, as 


14H. P. B.'s Glossary. 
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such. These are therefore conditions pertaining to appearances and 
not to the inmost Reality itself (while being conditions that are insepa- 
rable from actuality, from experience). The differentiations of the 
eternal life vemazn still that eternal life, while their appearances may 


be ever changing. 
Everything finite, the Universe and all in it, is called illusion.! 


This appears to me to be an unfortunate definition; such as would 
lead one to endeavour to escape from existence, if that were possible. 
Is it not similar conceptions to this that lead Easterns to look upon 
incarnation as an evil from which escape is sought, by the practice of 
Raja Yoga? Everything finite is the One Reality in manifestation: 
The Universe and all in it (except incomplete perception and illogical 
thought) is real; it is the only manifestation we have of the Universal 
Reality in actuality, which otherwise would be unmanifest, unknowing, 
consequently unknown, and without meaning. 

It may be possible that what is meant is that the inmost principle 
of Universal Life within us, the Knower of knowing and of the known, 
remains always the hidden ground of our Being. It is that which 
cognizes, contains, and alone makes experience possible; the external 
manifestations apparent to us being outer aspects of it. But if that 
is what is meant, then I would point out that the external appearances 
which present themselves to us are still aspects, or modes, of the One 
Universal Life and are still therefore the One Reality, realizing itselfin 
actuality, identifying itself in ever-expanding and accumulating 
experience. 

I do not think that the imperfection apparent in these definitions 
exists in the ‘“‘ancient Indian school” itself, but rather in the interpre- 
tations as put before the West, and I bring forward this criticism in the 
hope that it may lead to their modification. 


O- if 


1 [bid. 
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TRANSLATED BY B. K. 
(Continued from p. 330.) 
GXEXTEL: 


Tuer Emperor of the Tarot bears the sacred sign of the septenary, 
because the holy tetragram comprises three per- 
sons and four relations, as the solar 
spectrum contains three colours and 
four primary shades; a phenomenon 
which reproduces itself by analogy in 
the musical scale. Thus three necessi- 
tates four and four gives the reason of 
seven. Here is the figure of the Km- 
peror of the Tarot: 
This figure is the signature of the 
Aour or universal light understood in 
its activity. It is the sulphur of the Hermetic philosophers, 
that is the motive principle of nature or uni- 
versal heat. It is the Od, +», determining the 
physical value of Daleth: 
The philosophic mercury is also represented 
by a septenary figure, and the philosophic salt as 6 
well. The completed work, the labour of Hercules accom- 
plished, the duodenary, also bears the signa- 
ture of the septenary. It is the hierogly- 
phic sign of the elixir of life impressed in the Tarot 
on the figure of the pendu, 
which one often finds in the 
hieratic hieroglyphs of Egypt, 
represented in the following 


manner: 

This bee, emerging from 
its cell, is the soul which is 
being born into the celestial life, after having 
done its work upon earth. It is the mystery 
of the regeneration by death. 
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Twelve is a septenary number, for it is three multi- 
plied by four. Now three and four give seven. 

All things proceed from seven, all things return 
into seven, all things explain themselves by seven, the 
world, time and heaven. 


November 3rd. 


[Letter CX XIV is purely personal. | 


CARVe 

THE fish symbolizes physical life in its first element, which is 
water, according to the physics of the ancients. The leviathan of the 
Book of Job is the great magic agent, which contains all things, absorbs 
all things and fills all things. In the symbolism of India, the first 
incarnation of Vishnu is as a fish. Egypt reverenced the universal 
agent under the form of the fish of Oannes. The hieroglyphic fish 
differs from the serpent in that the serpent with its burning bite repre- 
sents the fiery or active principle of the universal agent, while the fish 
represents its watery or passive and. absorbent element. Thus in the 

mythical figures of the Roman 
catacombs, the fish of Jonah, 
' which first absorbs and then 
projects or rejects, unites the 
two forms, that of the fish and 
that of the serpent thus: 
Two heads are given to 
it: one which devours and the 
other which vomits forth, and thus this figure expresses completely 
the great arcanum of occult physics and natural magic. 

The fish is also a symbol of Occultism because it is dumb. 

The early Christians, initiated into the mysteries of the Kabalah, 
further found in the Greek name of the fish Iy6us, besides the name of 

Jesus and the monogram of the labarum, the 

| U initials of the words: Incovs Xpucros @cov Yios Swrnp. 

It is because of this that one often finds upon the 
tombs of the old martyrs these signs: 

This is all I can tell you in advance about the 
fish of Tobias—we shall return to it and find out why its liver burnt 
purified the conjugal union and why its gall cured the blindness of old 
Tobias. 

November gth. 
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| Letter CXXVI deals with personal matters. ] 
CXXVII. 


THE three angels whose names Scripture gives us correspond to 
the Sun, to the Moon, and to the planet Mercury. The angel of the 
Sun is Michael, who proclaims the one God as the pivotal star of the 
universal system; Gabriel is the angel of the Moon, which Mary holds 
under her feet; he is the genius of the typical woman, who, in the Sir 
Hassirm, or Song of Songs (the poetry of poetries), is called beautiful 
as the moon; and Raphael is the angel of Mercury. Thus he is repre- 
sented with the augural staff or rod, the fish, analogous to the double 
serpent, and the dog, the hieroglyph of Hermanubis, the faithful 
guardian of the secrets of the temple. Raphael is the go-between or 
arranger of legitimate marriage, as the Mercury of the Greeks was the 
pandar of impure loves; he is a healer like Hermes and like Orpheus. 
Michael is the angel of Jakim, Gabriel the angel of Boaz, and Raphael 
the angel of the sacred gate. It is Michael who appears to St. John 
with the sun as his aureole and a small book in his hand. He it is 
who opens the first seal, sounds the first blast of the trumpet and pours 
out the first vial. Meanwhile the four other angels are in chains on 
the Euphrates, the river of captivity, because the truth of the holy 
tetragram is still captive to error. God is still only manifested by the 
sacerdotal triangle, and it will only be under the Messianic reign that 
the royal square will be known. Then will be revealed the true names 
of the four last angels who are analogous to the cherubs or cherubim 
of Ezekiel. 

November roth. 


CXXVIII. 


THE four angels, whose names are not revealed in the Azd/e, corres- 
pond to the symbolic planets: Mars, or strength; Jupiter, or justice; 
Venus (modest or Urania), temperance; and old Saturn, or prudence 
They are still wanting on earth, and will some day establish morality 
upon an unshakable basis as the first three angels have established 
dogma. Michael, the threefold unity of God, represented by Aleph; 
Gabriel, the twofold incarnation or manifestation of the creator, repre- 
sented by Beth; and Raphael, the redemption, signified in advance by 
Ghimel. Thus the Book of Tobit is the prophetic history of the 
redemption and its perfect accomplishment, when the old Tobias or 
ancient Israel, become blind through the excrements of the swallow 
(z.e., by contact with foreign and wandering superstitions) will be touched 

y the gall, 7.e., will reap the fruit of its bitternesses and its sufferings by 
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opening its eyes to the truth—that truth which it will find not lower 
down but higher up on the ladder of tradition—by mounting at last to 
the true Kabalah of the sons of Jacob, which alone can cause to cease 
the scandal of a man-God and make rational the madness of the cross. 

Then Christianity, represented by the young Tobias, will return 
towards its father, guided by Raphael, and bring back to him his spouse, 
the truth triumphant over the seven errors, like Sara escaped from the 
desires of seven husbands unworthy of her; and Asmodeus shall be 
chained in Upper Egypt. 

02.0.4 B.S 

You know already that Egypt, divided and governed by the grea 
hierophants, was entirely symbolical. It was divided into three kingdoms 
which made but one, Upper, Middle, and Lower Egypt. The demon 
chained in Upper Egypt is blind force made subservient to legitimate 
authority. It is the restoration of the sacerdotal art and the royal art 
indicated by the traditions of Moses. Then neo-Judaism or Christianity 
can become the husband of Sara, whose name, borrowed from the 
remembrance of the spouse of Abraham, characterizes the ancient 
church, ever young like wisdom and truth. Then alone can it become 
the healer of its father, when the gall of yet recent hatred shall change 
itself into balm, restoring the old man’s sight. Israel will have been 
sanctified by persecution, the blood of the people of God will have 
expiated that of a man-God, and those who cried, Let his blood be upon 
us, and upon our children, will comprehend that they have devoted 
themselves to a more immediate and more abundant redemption. Does 
not this blood purify what it touches, and is not Israel all red and all 
covered with it? Well, we Christians, children of those who have 
crucified Israel, we may cry, speaking of that great people, Its blood 
be upon us and upon our children, not to accuse us, but to cry in our 
favour, not to’ stain us, but to absolve us! Great sages, whom they 
pursued torch in hand, not seeing that in yours ye bore the light which 
shall enlighten and save the world, martyrs of Israel, pray, pray, pray 
for us. 


CXXX. 


I sarp that men could not as yet understand either strength, or 
prudence, or temperance, or justice, because all these virtues have for 
their rule that perfect equilibrium which human societies have not yet 
found. Thus their strength is violent, their prudence cunning and 
perfidious, their temperance disorderly and unhealthy, their justice as 
variable as their interests and their manners. It is for this reason that 


; 
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the nations are predestined to perish under the sword of the four angels 
in chains. Morality has as yet no existence in this world. It is a great 
subject of hope for the guilty, but it is also a subject of fear for the 
just. It is for this reason that people are right in saying hitherto, that 
it is faith which saves. One acts well, when one believes one is acting 
well. The world is still at that point, most certainly, but is not such a 
world lamentably like that lunatic asylum of Kaulbach’s, where each 
isolates himself in his own dream, under the surveillance of an indifferent 
keeper who carries a whip to impose silence on too ardent convictions, 
7.e., on the madmen who cry too loud? I do not know if you are 
acquainted with this sombre picture sketched by a German painter, but 
I cannot look at it without losing myself in profound dreams, then I 
go away shaking my head and with tears in my eyes. 

Vent creator spiritus! Vet the breath of the four angels of heaven 
unite upon these who are dead and they shall live. Patience, the spirit 
breathes when it will and ought; os autem qui vivimus benedicimus 
Domino ex hoc nunc et usque in seculum. My friend, I have just 
revealed unto you things great and terrible. Let us collect ourselves 
and pray. 


CXXXTI. 


THE letter Dzain, the seventh ofthe alphabet of the holy language, 
is represented in various ways: 


ay 


\ in modern Hebrew. 


in Hebrew anterior to the Captivity. 


in the Hebrew of the shekels or ancient sacerdotal coins. 


It is now the sword of the triumphant, now the sickle of the reaper, 
now the measure of the infinite, bearing elements of the triangle and 
of the square. A figure incomplete and mysterious, indeterminate in 
the finite, like human thought which is not infinite yet can always 
advance. 

Wherefore the sword, when we are dealing with the number of 
the great peace? Why the sickle when the harvest is gathered? 
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Because in the great peace the sword is changed into a ploughshare. 
Indeed the sword is here reversed point downwards as if to till the 
earth, and the sickle is hung up as a trophy of the accomplished work. 

Moreover the sickle is a symbol analogous to that of Saturn’s 
scythe, represented by our figure 7, because in symbolism the number 
seven is the absolute figure of time. 

Thus captivity, property, anger and consequently punishment, 
finish with the number 7. Israel underwent 70 (years) of captivity in 
Assyria, but the temple was to be rebuilt after the 7oth hebdomad or 
grand septenary epoch. The church was destined to have seven ages, 
represented by the seven Churches of the Apocalypse to which St. John 
addresses his warnings. Read what he says to the Church of Laodicea 
(justice of the people); it is the Church of our own day; you will be 
frightened by the terrible accuracy of his portrait, and you will recognize 
in person the authors of the zo2 possumus. 


November 15th. 


CXXXII. 


THE four archangels not named in the 474/e are known by the 
Kabalists under traditional names, but which are not the same in 
different authors. This is what ought to be, because their names ought 
not to be fixed and revealed until the time when the world will have an 
understanding of their ministry, as I explained to you in one of my 
previous letters. The names upon which there is the closest agreement 
are those of Anaél given to the angel of Chastity and Love, and of 
Samaél given to the angel of Justice and Punishment. ‘This Samaél 
with the Hebrews at times lends his name and ministry to Satan, who 
then calls himself the uncircumcized Samaél, and the name of Anaél is 
sometimes confounded with that of Astarte, the Venus of the Sidonians. 
And that ought indeed to be so; because the four great genii of morality 
have not yet manifested their light. They are known as yet only by 
their shadow. 

The Hebrew Kabalists call the demons “bark” (cortices) as if to 
give us to understand that evil is only the dried up bark of good, the 
bark which gives to the tree of life the appearance of death, but which 
preserves its sap under a covering which alone is exposed to the 
intemperance of the seasons. . 


November 2oth, 
(To be continued) 
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ZESCH MEZAREPH. 
By “Sapere Aude.” [ondon: Theosophical Publishing Society, 1894. 
2s. 6d. | 

Turis little book is number four of the Collectanca Flermetica, edited 
by Dr. Wynn Westcott. It purports to be a chymico-kabalistic treatise 
collected from the Xabala Denudata of Knorr von Rosenroth, and 
translated in 1714 by “‘A Lover of Philalethes.” It deals with alchymy 
in, as the preface says, a suggestive but not explanatory way, the last 
essentials for success being left out. It also gives the correspondences 
between metals, planets, numbers and the Sephiroth, and will prove of 
great interest to those studying the kabalistic and alchemical keys of 
occultism. pa ead be oP 


THE MANDOKYOPANISHAD. 
Translated by M. N. Dvivedi. [Tookaram Tatya: Bombay, 1894; price 
4s. 6d., net. | 

THE full title of Professor Dvivedi’s latest contribution to orien- 
talism is The Mandikyopanishad with Gaudapdda's Kéarikds and the 
Lhashya of Shankara. On turning over the pages of the book we are 
pleasantly surprised to find the paper, printing and proof-reading so 
good. This is decidedly the most careful work in English that our 
veteran colleague Mr. Tookaram Tatya has turned out under the legend 
“Printed for the Bombay Theosophical Publication Fund.” The 
Mandikya, one of the shortest of the Upanishads, has already been 
translated several times into English, and though Professor Dvivedi 
shows signs of generally adhering closely to the original text, yet 
here and there he permits a love for modern metaphysical technicali- 
ties to run away with him. 

The feature of the book is that the older commentary or explana- 
tory exposition of Gaudapada and the later gloss of Shankaracharya 
are for the first time done into a European tongue. It is strange that 
so far we have no complete translation of Shankara’s commentaries on 
the Upanishads and Gita, although there are many notes from these 
commentaries in Tookaram’s edition of 7ke Twelve Upanishads. The 
translators of the Upanishads without exception appeal to these com- 
mentaries to throw light on the text, but so far the Shankarabhashya 
remains untranslated. 

The arrangement of the present work would have been improved 
by printing the AM/andiikya first, by itself, so that the reader who is 


6 
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unfamiliar with the text might get a general view of the subject. As it 
is, we get a verse of the Upanishad, then a slice of Gaudapada, and then 
a further slice of Shankara, so that it is somewhat difficult to follow the 
main text. 

The commentaries of Shankara have always been looked upon by 
native scholars as most luminous and authoritative, but western 
scholars do not so hold so high an opinion of the great commentator. 
There is no doubt but that these commentaries leave much to be 
desired, and that one frequently rises from their perusal with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction. In many places Shankara obscures rather than illu- 
mines the meaning. There is too much verbiage and too little readiness 
to throw any real light on the psychological science that the text clearly 
hints at. The tendency of Shankara is to use all the power of his 
subtle intellect to establish the “authority” of the text as something 
infallibly inspired, rather than taking it as a tradition (perhaps even 
the translation of a tradition) of a great science handed down in 
fragments. 

Professor Dvivedi has prefixed his translation by a useful introduc- 
tion, in which he reviews the great Darshanas or Schools of Philosophy 
in India. Naturally the book is meant for students, and not for the 
superficial skimmer of the latest novel. The work of M. N. Dvivedi is 
thoroughly well done, and most conscientiously carried out, and his 
latest work is a credit to the Society. It was undertaken at the request 
of Colonel Olcott and Mr. Bertram Keightley, and printed at the 
expense of Dewan Bahadur S. Subramania Iyer of the Madras High 
Court. It is therefore parented and foster-parented entirely by mem- 
bers of the Society. Copies may be obtained from the Theosophical 
Publishing Society, 7, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., at 4s. 6d., net. 


COLLECTANEA HERMETICA, VOL,.-V. 


Edited by W. Wynn Westcott, M.B., D.P.H. [Theosophical Publishing 
Society: London, 1894; price 2s. 6d. net. ] 


THE fifth volume of this useful series contains (i.) “Somniunr 
Scipionis,” translated into English with an Essay “The Vision of 
Scipio considered as a Fragment of the Mysteries,” by L. O.; (ii.) “The , 
Golden Verses of Pythagoras” by A. E. A.; (iii.) “The Symbols of 
Pythagoras,” by S. A. 

The last two items are so well known that little need be said except 
that the notes are interesting, though by no means exhaustive. The — 
“beans” problem remains as obscure as ever, The meaning given in 
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the Philosophumena of Hippolytus (see LUCIFER xii., 511, n.) is not 
noted. “ Abstain from beans,” according to the Pythagorean tradition 
recorded by that writer, signified abstention from sexual intercourse ; 
in other words, an exhortation to celibacy. 

The “Dream of Scipio” is creditably translated and some attempt 
made to show its connection with the Mysteries, but the effort is very 
slight and the Stoic tradition is not very well grasped. 

A writer who commentates on the interesting interlude in Cicero’s 
Republic (Bk. vi.), known as ‘The Dream of Scipio,” cannot be con- 
sidered to have sufficiently performed his task without frequent reference 
to the voluminous commentary of Macrobius, who flourished in the fifth 
century A.D. This commentary extends to as many as 166 pages of small 
type (see Aurelii Macrobit Que E-xtant Omnia, Petavii, 1736), but “1. O.” 
does not so much as mention his name. Nor again is the well-known 
aphorism “‘ Quz se cognoscit in se omnia cognoscit” (who knows himself 
knows all things in himself) a Hermetic Axiom, as asserted by “I, O.” 
on page 22, but a saying of the old Roman historian Q. Fabius Pictor, 
who lived in the third century B.c. 


THE CLASH OF OPINION. 
To the Editor of LjoCiFER. 
HALLEIN, AUSTRIA, 
Dec. 9th, 1894. 


‘DEAR SrrR,—Many thanks for sending me’ the little book of 
Edmund Garrett, entitled, /s¢s very much Unveiled, or the Story of the 
great Mahalma Hoax, which I found very amusing and entertaining, 
and also in some way instructive, and consider it a valuable contribu- 
tion to Theosophical literature, worthy to be translated into different 
languages; for whether the contents are true or erroneous, or, as I find 
them, a mixture of truth and error, they go to show to members, as 
well as to non-members of the T. S., what Theosophy is of aud what 
a Theosophical Society ought zo¢ to be. To me it appears that the 
author is a clever and sharp reasoner, but without a great deal of in- 
tuition, or to express it in “‘theosophical language,” one in whom Kama- 
Manas has been excessively developed at the expense of Buddhi- Manas, 
as is generally the case among the higherclasses of educated Englishmen, 
whose principal characteristic is superficiality of thought with a great 
knowledge of insignificant details—but absence of profundity of intelli- 


{1 Dr. Hartmann is mistaken; I have sent no one a copy of Mr. Garrett’s book. It appears that 
a copy has been sent by the publishers to the Secretary of every Iodge and Centre.—G.R.S.M.] 
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gence. Mr. Garrett seems to think that Theosophy consists in 
believing what this or that person says, and that we must therefore be 
exceedingly careful to examine into the credibility of such a person, so 
as not to fall into the error of believing in the words of the wrong 
person ; but always take good care to believe only what a person says 
in whose veracity we have good reason to trust. This is, however, just 
what Theosophy does zof/ teach; for it teaches that we should seek our 
refuge in nothing else but in the light of eternal truth. We ought to 
cling for the attainment of self-knowledge neither to the turban of a 
Mahatma, nor to the coat-tail of Mr. Judge, nor to H. P. Blavatsky’s 
or Mrs. Besant’s apronstrings; but stand upon our own legs and 
grow spiritually strong enough so as not to require any crutches what- 
ever. Inso far as Mr. Garrett’s pamphlet teaches this lesson, it will be 
quite an aid to those who seek for that higher self-knowledge, which is 
called ‘“‘ Theosophy.” 

The rule is to seek for the truth wherever we can find it. If we 
can find a pearl in a dunghill, this renders the pearl none the less 
valuable. The fact that Socrates has been executed as a criminal does 
not depreciate the value ofthe truth which he taught, namely, that man 
should know himself. If members of the T.S. have put their faith into 
letters which they received, be they bogus or genuine, their faith has 
been on a weak foundation, and they deserve to be disillusioned and to 


be taught a lesson. 
Mr. Garrett’s pamphlet, however, appears in quite another aspect, 


if we regard it as an attack upon the T.S. as a whole. To answer the 
charges therein made against certain members of the T.S. must be left 
with those members themselves and those who are acquainted with the 
circumstances. If all these charges were true, it would only go toindicate 
that these members are no Theosophists, and do not come to the 
standard required of a member of the T.S. It would also leave room 
for the wish that as the material of which the T.S. is at present com- 
posed is not such as might be desired, some better material ought to 
take its place. The T\S. itself is not to be judged by certain of its 
present representatives, it ought to be judged only by its principles, 
such as are laid down in its constitution. 

It seems that of late efforts have been made by certain members of 
the T.S. to centralize the Theosophical movement, and thus to make it 
sectarian ; but self-knowledge (Theosophy) is not to be monopolized — 
by any sect, and requires no infallible pope; it is for all, without any 
distinction of creed. Mr. Garrett’s pamphlet may have done something 
to ward off this danger from the T.S., and in so far we may, whiie 
ignoring his misstatements, express him our thanks.—Yours truly, : 

F. HARTMANN, 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 


Ir may be worth while at the present time, when so much self- 
righteous indignation is being professed, and such strenuous efforts 
are being made to cripple and mar the work of the greatest known 
occultist in the Theosophical Society (mere repetition, by the way, of 
similar efforts made a few years since when H.P.B. was in the place of 
the hunted), to call to mind and consider the testimony contained in 
some extracts from published statements of H.P.B. and of Mrs. Annie 
Besant. 

Referring to the rapid (alas, too rapid, as it now appears) growth of 
the Theosophical Society, H.P.B., in her letter to the American Con- 
vention of 1889, says: 

“While the organization for the spread of Theosophy waxes large 
we must remember the necessity for consolidation. The Society must 
grow proportionately, and not too rapidly, for fear lest, like some 
children, it should overgrow its strength, and there should come a period 
of difficulty and danger, when natural growth is arrested to prevent the 
sacrifice of the organism. This is a very real fact in the growth of 
human beings, and we must carefully watch lest the ‘Greater Child’— 
the T.S.—should suffer from the same cause. Once before was the 
growth checked in connection with the psychic phenomena, and there 
may yet come a time when the moral and ethical foundation of the 
Society may be wrecked in a similar way. 


“We need all our strength to meet the difficulties and dangers which 
surround us. We have external enemies to fight in the shape of 
materialism, prejudice, and obstinacy: the enemies in the shape of 
custom and religious forms: enemies too numerous to mention, but 
nearly as thick as the sand clouds which are raised by the blasting 
sirocco of the desert. Do we not need our strength against these foes? 
Yet, again, there are more insidious foes who take our name in vain, 
and who make Theosophy a bye-word in the mouths of men and the 
T.S. a mark at which to throw mud. They slander Theosophists and 
Theosophy, and convert the moral ethics into a cloak to conceal their 
own selfish objects. And as if this were not sufficient, there are the 
worst foes of all—those of a man’s own household—Theosophists who 
are unfaithful both to the Society and to themselves. Thus indeed we 
are in the midst of foes. 


Karma will reconcile all our differences of opinion. A strict 
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account of our actual work will be taken, and the wages earned will be 
recorded to our credit. But as strict an account will be taken of the 
work which any one, by indulging in personal grievances, may have 
hindered his neighbours from doing. Think you it is a light thing to 
hinder the force of the T.S., as represented in the character of any of 
its leaders, from doing its appointed work? So surely as there is a 
karmic power behind the Society will that power exact the account 
for its hindrance, and he is a rash and ignorant man who opposes his 
puny self to it in the execution of this appointed task.” 

It is evident that this sad prophecy is about to be fulfilled. The 
T.S. has outgrown its strength, and the time of pruning is at hand. 
Say, Comrade, are. you a builder in this body, or a parasite feeding on 
its life-force? Consider, and take action. Are you a rash and ignorant 
man ready to oppose your puny self to the mighty force of the T.S., in 
the person of its leader, W. Q. Judge ? 

Perhaps H.P.B. herself may help us to realise in some remote 
degree what that leader has done for ws. 


In her letter to the American Convention of 1888 she addressed him 
as follows: 


‘My DEAREST BROTHER AND CO-FOUNDER OF THE T.S.,—In 
addressing to you this letter, which I request you to read to the Con- 
vention summoned for April 22nd, I must first present my hearty con- 
gratulations and most cordial good wishes to the assembled Delegates 
and good Fellows of our Society, and to yourself—the heart and soul of 
that body in America. We were several, to call it to life in 1875. 
Since then you have remained alone to preserve that life through good 
and evil report. It is to you chiefly, if not entirely, that the Theo- 
sophical Society owes its existence in 1888. Let me then thank you for — 
it, for the first and perhaps for the last time, publicly and from the 
bottom of my heart, which beats only for the cause you represent so 
well and serve so faithfully. I ask you also to remember that on this 
important occasion my voice is but the feeble echo of other more sacred 
voices, and the transmitter of the approval of Those whose presence is 
alive in more than one true Theosophical heart, and lives, as I know, 
pre-eminently in yours.” 

Needless to say the whole of the two letters of H.P.B. from which 
these extracts have been made are worthy of the earnest study of all 
Theosophists who still remain loyal to her. They are given in full 
in the Convention reports. 


In Lucirer of April 15th, 1893, Mrs. Annie Besant wished to place | 
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on record her testimony concerning the same leader. A record is only 
useful if brought out in due season. Here it is: 

“T want to place on record here my testimony to the splendid 
work done in America by the Vice-President of our Society, the 
General Secretary of the Section, William Q. Judge. H.P.B. knew 
well what she was doing when she chose that strong quiet man to be 
her second self in America, to inspire all the workers there with the 
spirit of his intense devotion and unconquerable courage. In him is 
the rare conjunction of the business qualities of the careful organiser 
and the mystical insight of the Occultist—a combination, I often 
think, painful enough to its possessor with the shock of the two currents 
tossing the physical life into turbulence, but priceless in its utility to 
the movement. For he gitides it with the strong hand of the practical 
leader, thus gaining for it the respect of the outer world; while he is 
its life and heart in the region where lie hidden the real sources of 
its energy. For out of the inner belief of members of the T. S. in the 
reality of spiritual forces springs the activity seen by the outer world, 
and our brother’s unshakable faith in the Masters and in Their care for 
the movement is a constant encouragement and inspiration to all who 
work with him. 

“The combination spoken of above came out in full force in my 
own missionary journey through the States. All the arrangements 
were made with skill and care, so that the difficulties were smoothed 
and effective plans put into action as successfully as if a trained 
‘lecture Agent’ had taken the tour in hand. And there was what no 
lecture Agent could have given, the inspiration felt by all the local 
workers from the spirit that only sought to serve and advance the 
Masters’ cause.” 

This is a small part of the printed testimony of which I have 
thought it worth while to remind our members. There is much more. 
But those who want the truth for the sake of truth will have already 
discovered that testimony for themselves. 


T. GREEN. 


[I have received the following letter for insertion in the Vahan. 
As it reached my hands on December 27th, it was naturally too late for 
the present number of that periodical. I now give it the earliest 
publicity in my power and shall also insert it in the next number of the 


Vahan.—G. R. S. M. | 
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LONDON, 
Dec. 22nd, 1894. 


To the Editor of the VAHAN. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER,—A rumour having arisen that William 
Q. Judge is not himself the author of ‘Letters that have helped me,” we 
ask your fraternal assistance in contradicting this report. It is false. 

The true account of the authorship of the “‘ Letters” by Mr. Judge 
will be found in the /rish Theosophist for January, 1895. 

Thanking you for the courtesy of your columns, we are, 

Yours fraternally, 
JuLiaA C. KEIGHTLEY. 
ARCHIBALD KEIGHTLEY. 
MIDDLESBRO’ LODGE. 

Resolved: 

That while we have no wish to express any opinion as to the 
charges made against Mr. Judge in Zhe Wes/minster Gazette, we con- 
sider that his present refusal to reply to them is detrimental to the 
interests of the Theosophical Society. 

G. J. HENDERSON, Secretary. 

Dec. 4th, 1894. 

Hut CENTRE. 

We, the undersigned members of the Hull Centre wish to express 
our approval of, and to support the resolution passed by the Birming- 
ham and other Lodges throughout the Section, copies of which are 
attached to this. 

W. H. Woo r. W. H. DYER. 
H. ERNEST NIcHOL. ANNIE DYER. 
Dec. 5th, 1894. 
BARCELONA LODGE. 

Resolved : 

We by the present authorize our brother, G. R. S. Mead, Geen { 
Secretary of the European Section, Theosophical Society, that he shall 
request of Mr. Judge, Vice-President of the Theosophical Society, 
whether the acts which have been imputed to him in 7he Westminster 
Gazette are true or not. 


Jost PLANA vy Dorca, President. 
Dec. roth, 1894. ; ; 


MApbRID LODGE. , 8 


1. The Madrid Lodge feels wounded in its most cherished couiaiens 
tions by the facts which have been made public and which throw light | 
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on and confirm the declaration of Mrs. Annie Besant made before the 
Convention, when she declared that the letters of the Masters, the 
authenticity of which she at one time believed she was able to affirm, 
were apocryphal. 

2. That Mr. W. Q. Judge lies under the imperative duty, as Vice- 
President of the Theosophical Society and as a Theosophist, to give 
complete satisfaction to all his brethren who feel wounded in their 
dignity and in their feelings of uprightness and love for truth, inasmuch 
as they are an integral part of that society to which they belong. 

3. That the Lodge considers that no official of the Theosophical 
Society, far less its Vice-President, can in any way remain under the 
weight of an accusation of untruth, even should such accusation contain 
only the shadow of probability. 

4. That the Madrid Lodge has as one of its mottoes, ‘“ Fulfil thy 
duty for the sake of the duty itself, without considering the result,” 
and placing truth and justice above all else, desires that they should 
shine forth in the Theosophical Society, whose duty it is to be the 
collective entity for their most legitimate representation, whatever may 
be the result. 

Therefore the Madrid Lodge resolves that Mr. W. Q. Judge be in- 
vited to give the satisfaction necessary, not to the public, but to the 
Theosophical Society, so that there may be no longer the shadow of a 
doubt, and in order that the Theosophical Society may continue to 
hoist its flag (on which are inscribed in letters of gold ‘“‘ The Regenera- 
tion of Humanity”) as unsullied as its high mission requires. 

The Theosophical Society has not been founded for its officials ; 
who on the contrary are its first and chiefest servants, and whose duty 
it is to preserve its reputation in all its purity. Even though innocent, 
their duty is to sacrifice themselves for the good of the cause which, as 
officials of the Theosophical Society, they are pledged to serve im- 
personally. 

José XIFRE, President. 

Dec. roth, 1894. 

THE DurcH LopcE. 


Resolved : 

It being possible that Mr. W. Q. Judge should not find it expedient 
to answer certain articles in Zhe Westminster Gazette of London, that it 
seems desirable to this meeting that Mr. W. Q. Judge should be invited 
to do so in the interest of the Theosophical Society. 


W. B. Ficke, President. 
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The undersigned Fellows of the Theosophical Society feel it their 
duty to express their perfect trust in Mr. W. Q. Judge, and decline to 
ask him to reply to the charges brought against him. 


HERMANCE DE NEUFVILLE. CATEAU IMMERZEEL. 
CAREL VAN DE ZEYDE. LOUISE v. PELLECOM. 
BERNADUS JASINK. ' J. D. MIRUWENBURG. 


ALICANTE LODGE. 
Resolved: 


That the General Secretary be requested to ascertain from Mr. 
Judge, Vice-President of the Theosophical Society, whether the facts 
imputed to him in Zhe Westminster Gazette are true or not. 

MANUEL FEROL, Vice-President. 
José CARBONELL, Secretary. 


CorFu LODGE. 


As the reputation of the whole Society is at stake, it is the im- 
perative duty of every loyal member to put aside all personal predi- 
lection, and sternly face the worst. It is, therefore, painful to the 
majority of the members of this Lodge to be constrained to suspend 
their judgment at this most critical moment for the Society, until Mr. 
W. Q. Judge is ina position to disprove so glaringly serious accusations 
as those published in 7he Westminster Gazette, as such distressing 
exposures, whether false or true, cast a slur and affix a dangerous 
stigma upon the Theosophical Society as a whole, no less than upon the 
individual members who constitute it. 

The members of this Lodge therefore believe that it is the duty of 
Mr. Judge, as Vice-President of the Society and as an individual, to 
defend himself from the serious charges levelled against him, and so 
justify himself both before the Theosophical Society and the whole 
world. 

O. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


[I have received letters from Dr. A. Keightley and Mr. H. A. W. 
Coryn calling into question my action as General Secretary, and re- 
questing the insertion of their communications in LuciFER. I shall 
print in full and reply in full to the whole matter in the next number 
of the Véhan, the official organ of the European Section. The matter 
is far too lengthy for the limited space at my disposal in LUCIFER. 
Meantime I am quite content to allow misconceptions of my conduct — | 
and misstatements of facts, presumably unintentional, to be circulated — 
in the Section for a week or two longer.—G. R. S. MEAD. | 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 


[Owing to lack of space, we are compelled to omit the usual digest 
of activities from this number.—EDp. | 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
Mrs. Besant’'s Tour. 


Mrs. BESAN’’S visit to New Zealand, judging from the reports, 
seems to have made a very favourable impression. The newspapers, 
with one or two exceptions, write most appreciatively of her. 

There seems to be a strong current of orthodoxy, of the most pro- 
nounced type, in New Zealand. The visit of the Bishop of Auckland, 
mentioned in our last number, made some stir, and caused a good deal 
of adverse criticism. In a letter to the Otago Daily Times the writer, 
signing himself ‘‘ Presbyteros,” speaks of the visit as follows :—‘‘I have 
waited anxiously to see a contradiction of this intelligence, as it may 
prove, and may have proved, a stumbling-block or scandal to Christian 
people. It certainly seems almost incredible that a Christian bishop 
should seek out Mrs. Besant as an honoured guest. . . . The spirit 
of early Christianity would seem to condemn the Bishop of Auckland’s 
course of conduct by the many instances of open rebuke to the lapsed 
in the New Testament.” A letter from a “Christian Materialist” 
follows, with some pleasant remarks as to the future of Mrs. Besant, and 
a request to see a soul without a body. 

Mrs. Besant commenced a course of lectures at the Theatre Royal, 
Christchurch, on October 18th, the subjects for the series being, ‘“‘ The 
Dangers that threaten Society,” ‘‘ Why I became a Theosophist,” ‘“‘ The 
Evolution of Man,” and ‘‘ Theosophy and its Teachings.” 

The press notices of this series are most appreciative, and it appears 
to have been very successful. 

Four lectures were given at the Princess’ Theatre, Dunedin, and 
much interest was aroused. These lectures caused the appearance of 
the letters mentioned above, and also another one, of abnormal length, 
taking up a complete column of the newspaper. 

The writer’s point of view is expounded with refreshing vigour. 
“T affirm, then, without hesitancy, that both systems (Theosophy and 
Atheism) emanate from the ‘old serpent, the devil and satan,’ and both 
lead direct to hell, and Thibet, where the Mahatmas dwell, is a kind 
of halting place on the direct roadthither. . . . Such knowledge as 
Mrs. Besant seeks to impart to us is not new. For at least 6,000 years 
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we have been hearing the like. Satan was the first great orator of the 
kind—the first great exponent of Theosophy.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s article on Mrs. Besant’s autobiography reached 
New Zealand by the time of her visit. The ideas obtained from it seem 
to be of a very mixed order, some thinking it approved of Theosophy, 
and others regarding it as an attack. 

The lectures at Wellington were successful, and the same apprecia- 
tion was shown by the press as in the case of the earlier ones. 

At Napier the audiences were not so large. Zhe Daily Telegraph, 
however, states that they represented the intellectual life of nearly the. 
whole district, and becomes enthusiastic in its praises. “As an illus- 
tration of almost perfect rhetoric, as an outpouring of golden eloquence 
beside which any similar effort ever heard in Napier cannot be com- 
pared, it constituted an intellectual feast of the highest order.” . 

Mrs. Besant lectured at the Athenzeum Hall, Melbourne, on 
‘‘ Spiritualism and Materialism,” and also on “ Mahatmas,” and ‘‘ Theo- 
sophy—the Wisdom-Religion, and Modern Progress,” to large audi- 
ences, the dates being Nov. 15th, 16th, and 17th. 

A letter has been received from Mrs. Besant, dated Nov. 5th, at 
Napier, New Zealand. Asad accident happened to the mail steamer. 
She writes : 

“There has been a terrible shipwreck here, and the mails went 
down with the steamer. 94 bags out of 100 have been recovered by 
divers, and are said not to be very much injured by water; so I hope 
to get mine, as Iam hungry for news. I have only had one mail since 
Sept. 28th. It was a sad accident, 175 people drowned, besides children ; 
you can fancy the excitement and agony of suspense in Wellington, 
where many residents had friends and relatives on board.” 

Travelling difficulties are met with, but apparently overcome. The 
Wellington Lodge has been rendered more active, and some new 
members added. 

Mrs. Besant speaks hopefully of the Auckland branch, which shows 
real life. 

The population as a whole has not, she considers, paid much atten- 
tion to the movements of thought which occupy the other hemisphere, 
and thus does not offer many points of approach. 

In a later letter from Melbourne, dated Nov. 20th, Mrs. Besant 
says: ‘‘Sydney has made much progress during the six weeks since 
my visit. I have an article, ‘ Theosophy and its Teachings’ coming out 
in Kosmos, and they are printing 20,000 copies; this shows the interest 
that has been aroused from the point of view of the magazine pro- 
prietor.”’ 
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THEOSOPHICAL. 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Adyar). 


Vol. XVI, No. 3 :—Col. Olcott in “Old 
Diary Leaves” gives an account of the 
first communications with Mr. Sinnett. 
The friendly action of the Bombay Parsis 
is also mentioned, and an interesting 
account is given of the facts on which 
H.P.B.’s remarkable witch tale in the 
Caves and Jungles of Hindustan is 
built. Col. Olcott concludes by an ac- 
count of his first lecture and its effect. 
Henry Pratt, M.D., commences a series 
of articles on “Outlines of Astronomical 
Motion,” and is followed by an account of 
Mrs. Besant’s lecturing tour in Australia. 
I. U. Unvala gives some excellent notes 
on his own religion, Zoroastrianism, using 
the Secret Doctrine to elucidate his points, 
and the conclusion of another article on 
the same religion appears in a later part 
of the number. Clairvoyance and the 
double are discussed in the able articles 
translated from the German of Du Prel. 
Col. Olcott, in a paper called “The 
Mahatma Quest,” takes up various ac- 
counts of Tibetan Lamas, and considers 
that some of these are probably Mahat- 
mds. Perhaps there may be some differ- 
ence of opinion on this point. 

A: 


THE PATH (New York). 


Vol. IX, No. 9:—Probably the most in- 
teresting publication that has appeared 
in the Path for some time is the first in- 
stalment of letters of H.P.B. to her Rus- 
sian relatives, and if the remaining ones 
are equal to those given much light 
should be thrown on her character and 
work. Her vision, in the last letter but 
one, is worthy of special notice. ‘The 
Magic Mirror” is concluded in a some- 
what sensational manner, and is followed 
by some excellent “‘Don’ts,” by W. Q. J. 


The ‘“‘ Conversations on Occultism” treat 
of the attitude of the mind which should 
be cultivated in order to understand the 
occult in Nature. Julius, writing under 
the heading, ‘‘On the Screen of Time,” 
gives some interesting notes on the Rosi- 
crucians and Cagliostro, taking up their 
work as that of messengers from the 
Master’s Lodge. The article concludes 
with some personal notes on H.P.B. 
Hake 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. III, No. 3:—Contains the second 
contribution of “Letters to a Lodge,” by 
Jasper Niemand, which treats of the 
Neutrality of the Theosophical Society. 
The neutrality, it is said, is a positive, 
not a negative one. The brotherhood 
inculcated by the Society must be one of 
action. The second article, ‘The world 
knoweth us not,’ consists of some ex- 
tracts from private letters. ‘‘ The Mystic 
Night’s Entertainment” is avery prettily 
written story. 

A. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. IV, No. 6:—This number is almost 
completely taken up bya report of the 
Executive Committee’s proceedings with 
reference to a request, made by some 
members of the Society, in connection 
with the charges made against Mr. 
Judge, and the resolutions passed by 
some of the Lodges. A letter from Miss 
Cooper is also published, criticising some 
of the proceedings, and pointing out the 
danger of placing too much power in the 


hands of a committee. 
. A. 


THEOSOPHICAL SIFTINGS (Lozdon). 


Vol. VII, No. 13:—atracts from the 
Treatise of Synesius on Providence occu- 
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pies this number, the translation being 
by Thomas Taylor, in Zhe Select Works 
of Plotinus. ‘The version is accom- 
panied by several valuable notes, in 
Taylor’s familiar style, and the number is 
one that will prove of great interest to 
students of mysticism who have not 
waded through the voluminous writings 
of the Neo-Platonists, and prefer to have 
their readings in small quantities. The 
fable of Osiris and Typhosis expounded. 
A. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SCOTTISH 
LODGE (Zdinburgh). 


Vol. II, Part 17:—Contains a learned 
article on the Evolution of a Planet, with 
a considerable number of woodcuts in 
illustration. The article is from a scien- 
tific point of view, sketching the forma- 
tion of a planet from the primeval nebu- 
lous matter. Instead of the familiar ring 
theory, a modified one is put forward as 
amore recent scientific view, in which 
the planets, when first formed from rings, 
rotate about a common centre almost 
void of matter. The material not ab- 
sorbed in the planets gradually falls to 
this centre and builds up the central 
mass. The following planetary stages 
are also sketched to the death of the 
planet. ‘‘Occultism and Practical Affairs” 
has been noticed elsewhere, and some 
excellent notes on the ‘‘ Hermetic Method 
of gaining Knowledge and Power” con- 
clude the number. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Paris). 

Noy. and Dec.:—Contains a translation 
of Mrs. Besant’s Death and After, the 
section on Devachan being given, and of 
the Countess Wachtmeister’s Reminis- 
cences of Madame Blavatsky. 

Dr. Pascal deals with the philosophical 
proofs of Reincarnation and commences 
with the doctrine as presented by the 
Neo-Platonists and the early Christian 
fathers. If writers would give the passages 
in the works of the latter where the state- 
ments are found, it would be valuable, 
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but broad statements that they believed 
in such and such a thing are scarcely of 
much value. Some of the passages are 
given by Dr. Pascal, but not the most 
definite andimportant. Articles on Spiri- 
tual Progress, Maya and Shintoism are 
also included. 
AS 


THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 
(Bombay). 


Vol. IV. No. 4:—Treats of the Pariah 
question in its first article, and gives the 
conclusion of Mrs, Besant’s Lecture on 
Vegetarianism. Mr. Sinnett treats of Life 
on the Astral Plane in a lucid manner 
The rest of the Journal contains short 
articles on Concentration and Vedic Sac- 
rifices, and a reprint from Zhe Northern 
Theosophist. 

AY 


PRASNOTTARA (J/adras). 


Nos. 47 and 48:—Two letters from Ber- 
tram Keightley are published, referring 
to the Convention of the Indian Section, 
and to a change proposed to be made in 
the official arrangements, a new centre 
for Central and. Northern India being in 
tended. The New Headquarters will be 
at Allahabad or Benares. Adyar will still 
remain the Headquarters of the Society. 
The matter has probably been decided at 
the Convention ere this. The numbers 
contain Extracts from the Jaina Vairégya 
Shatakas, of an ethical nature, and 
“Gleanings of Hindu Thought.” 


Ay 


THE BUDDHIST (Colomoéo). 


Nos. 44 to 47:—The translation of the 
Visuddhimagga is continued, in which 
occurs a valuable and detailed exposition 
of asceticism and Samadhi. A little more 
care in placing diacritical marks on let- 
ters might be an advantage, as ‘‘Saméa- 
dhi” appears with all the varieties known 
and sometimes without any. Articles 
on “Is Buddhism Idolatry?” and Caste 
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appear. The S#tra Sangraha is con- 
eluded and an interesting Buddhist para- 


ble is reprinted. 
A. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. III, No. 32:—The original article 
is on “Self-development,” and shows how 
all religions really inculcate self-study, 
and that no other study is of any practi- 
cal utility. ‘Paracelsus,’ by H. R., gives 
a brief biography and description of the 
teachings of that great Master. B. de F. 
has an article on “Is Universal Brother- 
hood of Man a Utopia?” which maintains 
that though it is absurd to expect such a 
thing to be done soon, the nucleus of a 
Suture brotherhood can be formed. The 
usual translations continue. 

Hee Fee Reed 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
VEDANTA. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Tookaram 
Tatya has re-published 7he Philosophy of 
the Vedanta in its Relation to Occidental 
Metaphysics, by Dr. Paul Deussen. This 
most important address, delivered before 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, in 1893, was exhaustively noticed 
in our columns (xiv. 43). It is now re- 
published in pocket size at the moderate 
price of 4 annas. 


THE SPHINX (runswick). 


Vol. XIX, No. 105:—A translation of 
Hadji Erinn’s article in Zhe Path on 
“Environment” opens 7he Sphinx this 
month. Werner Friedrichsort contributes 
a good paper on ‘The Doctrine of Rein- 
carnation”’ according to the Vedanta. 
Ludwig Deinhart continues his study of 
The Secret Doctrine. ‘‘The Magical Say- 
ings of our Forefathers,” by Dr. Goring, 
are quaint and curious. A quantity of 
small articles, some of which are very in- 
teresting, make up the number. 

A. J. W. 


SOPHIA (Madrid). 


Vol. II, No. 12:—Our Spanish contem- 
porary commences with a translation of 
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H. P. B.’s article on ‘‘The Babel of Modern 
Thought.” The original article is Sir. 
José Mélian’s paper on the sun. The 
translations are those of Letters that 
Flave Helped Me, Annie Besant on the 
significance of pain, James Pryse’s article 
in Zhe Path on the impossibility of a 
unitary rule of conduct in a world of 
duality, which is one of the best and most 
solid in the number, and H. P. B.’s article 
on the Polar Regions. 
Cr CoB: 


THE NORTHERN THEOSOPHIST 
(Itiddlesbrough). 

Vol. II, No. 11:—The Editor com- 
mences with a long series of remarks on 
the duty of suspending judgment in the 
present crisis, but does not afford any 
clear notion as to how the duty is to be 
performed. Some thoughts on “Immor- 
tality” are given, and science introduced 
on the subject. The second article on 
Christian Dogma is given, and ‘‘ Duty” 
concluded. ‘An Open Letter” at the 
end of the number impresses on readers 
the necessity of unity in the Society and 
neutrality and suspension of judgment 
on the part of its members. 

A. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST 
(San Francisco). 


Vol. V, No. 5:—This number contains 
a lecture on Karma, by Abbott B. Clark, 
and the continuation of ‘‘The Mystery 
of the Chaldeans,” by C. M. B., treating 
of their myths, symbols and magic. In 
an article by A. E. Gibson, correspon- 
dences are attempted to be traced be- 
tween the days of the weeks and the ages 
of the human race. 

A. 
THE LAMP (Zoronto). 

Vol. I, Nos. 4, and 5:—This little maga- 
zine does not weary its readers with long 
articles, but consists mainly of short 
notes on many subjects. These numbers 
contain some articles and notes on the 
Christian Scriptures, which seem to be 
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paid considerable attention to. If not 
very scholarly, the paper is certainly 
bright. 

A. 


THE UNKNOWN WORLD (London). 

Vol. I, No. 5:—R. W. Corbet, in an 
article entitled ‘‘ Sacrifice,’ considers 
‘the origin, purpose and true exercise of 
this universal human instinct.” ‘The 
Elimination of Evil in Philosophical 
Magic” is also continued by G. W. A. 
The moral of the article is that what mys- 
tics should aim at cultivating is “Spiritual 
insight.” E. T. Sturdy, under the heading 
** Position of the Mystical Societies of the 
West,” gives his views of the past, present 
and future of the T.S. We gather that its 
policy in the past has been mistaken, its 
condition in the present is chaotic and its 
hopes in the future visionary: truly a 
sufficiently gloomy picture for those in- 
terested in the welfare of the T.S. The 
remedy suggested appears to lie in the 
Society performing the “Happy Dis- 
patch,” leaving any individuals who care 
to do so to form groups round a book- 
depot. 

(OE MEE 
JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. III, No. 8:—Contains many short 
notes on various subjects relating to 
Buddhist activities, a translation of some 
of Buddha’s sermons, and several short 
articles. Two interesting letters are 
published from Dr. Barrows and Mrs. 
Haskell relating to a Lectureship of 
Comparative Religion at Chicago, Mrs. 
Haskell offering a large sum for the pur- 
pose. Asiatic religions will, apparently, 
be paid special attention to. 

A. 


THE ETERNAL PILGRIM AND THE 
VOICE DIVINE (Lombay). 

This little book of forty pages has been 
sent for distribution to the various lodges 
of the Theosophical Society. It seems 
to b rather closely on the lines of Light 
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on the Path, though the arrangement is 
different, and isin the form of a dialogue 
between the Pilgrim and the Voice. The 
Voice points out the path to the weary 
Pilgrim, who is represented with a heavy 
burden on his back, and the Pilgrim has 
wandered far and is despairing. The 
Voice tells him of his illusion and 
leads him to the Great Reality ; the load 


falls from the Pilgrim’s back and he is 
free. Probably there are few more diffi- 


cult tasks than to write a book of this 
kind. ‘To save it from the commonplace 
each sentence must be brief and perfect 
in form, with a musical rhythm. While 
recognising the earnestness of the writer, 
it is impossible to say that he has attained 
his purpose. 
AL 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


We have to acknowledge receipt of the 
following publications with thanks: a 
French translation of Mr. Coryn’s article 
on Borderland Occultism, under the title 
of Hypnotism, Thought Transference and 
Mediumship ; the pamphlet is published 
in an excellent form; 7he Sanmdrga Bod- 
hint, Vol. IV, Nos. 45 and 46, which contain 
articles, short notes, andthe Kenopanishad 
in the vernacular; ook Notes, contain- 
ng the usual short reviews of various 
publications of interest to Theosophists ; 
Light, with notes on Witchcraft, Auras, 
Mediumship and other subjects; Zhe 
Astrologers Magazine, which has, among 
other articles, a horoscope of Mr. 
Judge by Alan Leo, of some interest ; 
The Agnostic Journal, with articles on 
Suicide, Ideal Justice, Weismanism, and 
The Church and the Bible, by Mr. Mait- 
land, who vigorously defends his method 
of interpreting the ible, and gives some 
rather peculiar esoteric meanings to parts 


of the Scripture; Zhe English Mechanic, 


containing an article on a new branch of 
science, psycho-physiology; La Haute 
Science, with continuations of translations 
of Iamblichus on the Mysteries, The Rig 
Veda and Ethiopian Apocryphal writings 


Women’s PrintinG Society, Limrrep, 66, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND THE 
PRESENT TROUBLES. 


THERE are times when silence becomes betrayal of trust, and 
when a great cause may be ruined by the weakness of its friends; 
times when the truest charity is the clearest speech, and when love 
for the many who are bewildered and pleading for light must over- 
bear the love for an individual. ‘To speak a truth needed for the 
helping of thousands is obedience to the Law of Compassion and 
not a breach thereof; and therefore to what I said in July on the 
simulation of the scripts ascribed to the Teachers of H. P. Blavatsky 
I must now, in this crisis, add some further words. I have already 
printed, and I reprint below, the statement that the messages to me 
to which I referred in public in August, 1891, were not genuine; 
these were the only messages by which the public had been affected 
by me, and hence my explicit declaration that I had been mistaken. I 
aim told that the confession that I “‘ was gulled ” will injure my public 
influence ; if that be so, I cannot help it. It matters not at all that 
I should be laughed at, or that I should lose influence; personalities 
rise and fall, like ripples on a lake; generations come and go, and 
the transient reputation of any one person like myself is too trivial 
to be regarded; but it matters much that in the great struggle 
between right and wrong, between good and evil, between the true 
and the false, I should not allow a spiritual building to be buttressed 
by a belief that I know to be untrue, and that I should not cast into 
the stream of human thought the poison of a lie, to add itself to all 
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the poison already there, and so strengthen the destructive agencies 
which long after this personality has perished will be striving to 
slay spiritual life among men. The deathless Self within the 
personality cares not for the transitory praise or blame of men, but 
its radiant outshining for the helping of the world is impeded and 
delayed by every lie that adds its tiny contribution to the illusions 
which enwrap the lower world. 

There were other “messages” in the recognised script that did 
not come under what I said in July of those that I had myself 
mentioned to the public—that I thought the gist of them had been 
psychically received. Rightly or wrongly—I am inclined to think 
wrongly—I did not feel justified in saying that I regarded some of 
these other messages as deliberately written by Mr. Judge in 
pursuance of objects he regarded as desirable for the T. S. and for 
himself, without a shadow of authority from any higher source. 
Debarred from producing the evidence which would have substan- 
tiated the assertion, I shrank from making in public on my un- 
supported word a statement so damaging to the reputation of 
another; that which I was prepared to prove before the Committee, 
I was not prepared to state in public without the right to substan- 
tiate by evidence an assertion so grave. As much of the evidence 
has now been published, I feel at liberty to mention the opinion I 
formed from it at the time. 

The partial publication of the charges against Mr. Judge and 
the evidence in support of them is not the only reason why a firm 
stand should be made at the present time. Before I left England in 
July I had received from Dr. Buck the assurance of his conviction— 
reiterated by him to Countess Wachtmeister in America—that Mr. 
Judge had received so severe a lesson that there would be no more of 
these red pencil missives, and I went away hoping that the deception 
was put an end to for the future, however unsatisfactory the result of 
the “investigation” as regarded the past. But I now find that the 
old method is again being resorted to, and while in Australia I 
received a red ink “‘ message” informing me that we were near the 
end of the troubles—a statement scarcely corroborated by the receipt, 
some weeks later, of the Westminster Gazette articles. And I find 
further that, still claiming sacred authority, a “ private” circular is 
issued, and sent to a man no longer a member, and sent by him to 
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the Indian press, so that it is published to the world, and that this 
circular is not only libellous as regards individuals, but that in it the 
Vice-President of the Society attacks one Section of it, assails a 
caste which contains many members of the T’. S., appeals to racial 
ambitions, and stirs up racial jealousies. Under these circumstances 
a clear and definite policy towards Mr. Judge becomes more than 
ever necessary, unless we are prepared to assent to the use of names 
that to usare holy in support of statements that are not only intellec- 
tually inept but are morally evil, as guaranteeing assertions that are 
either childish nonsense or charges of the most appalling nature 
against two individuals by name and against unnamed members of 
fhe 1.5. 

The documents following are inserted here to place on perma- 
nent record this second stage of the struggle to free the T.S. from 
complicity in Mr. Judge’s actions; the first (I) appeared in The 
Madras Mail in India, and The Daly Chronicle in England, and I 
reprinted it as a pamphlet, issuing 20,000 copies and sending a copy 
to all members of the Society. [They went in bulk to the European 
and Australasian Sections, and to every Branch in India; Countess 
Wachtmeister generously bore the cost of sending a copy to every 
member in America whose name is registered at Adyar in the T. S. 
books.] The second paper (II) is the report of a speech delivered 
(after the E. S. T. circular had been printed in the Indian Press) at 
the r9th Anniversary Meeting of the T. S. at Adyar. This has been 
circulated in the same way as the former. I entertain little doubt, 
judging by the letters that have reached me, that the Australasian 
Section will pass a resolution similar to that of the Indian, and if 
the European Section took similar action—for which a majority 
vote of lodges would be necessary—the Society would stand for fair 
’ dealing and truth, and against the private attempt to stir up strife 
and to circulate calumnies under the cover of secrecy. The third 
document (III) deals with the last point, and I regard it as one of 
supreme importance, for the abuse of a promise of secrecy that it 
may be made the cover for private ends is a social danger, and it 
must—and ought to—discredit any spiritual body that permits such 
abuse to pass and to continue. 
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IE. 

THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY AND 

GAZETTE.” 

On landing at Colombo on December 18th, I received a file of The 
Westminster Gazette, containing the series of articles by Mr. Garrett on 
certain frauds in the Theosophical Society; the first three articles had, 
reached me on board ship when we touched at Albany, the last Austra- 
lian port. I posted, on Dec. 19th, a brief letter to Zhe Daily Chronicle, 
promising reply on my return to England; but on my railway journey 
to Adyar, Madras, J had time to read the articles carefully, and find 
that I can answer without delay. I reached Madras yesterday evening, 
and shall post this letter by the first English-going mail. That the 
reply comes so long after the attack is no fault of mine, but is due to 
the fact that Zhe Westminster Gazette chose the time when I was in New 
Zealand as the most suitable for the object it had in view. I shall not 
lose a mail in replying, and shall to-day cable that my answer goes to 
England at once. It will, I fear, be long, but I believe that Zhe Daily 
Chronicle will not refuse me its pages. I admit to the fullest that any- 
one who takes on the platform the position of a public teacher of 
morality is rightly challenged for explanation, if anything arises that 
throws doubt on his probity and purity ; if he is not prepared to answer 
the challenge, he should retire from the public position ; he is bound 
in honour to declare what he conceives to be the real state of the case, 
and to leave the issues clear; then the public can form its own opinion, 
and can discount his future teachings by that opinion; his errors in 
veracity, judgment, and discretion are open to criticism, and wiil form 
part of the materials on which the public can base its judgment. That 
being done, he can continue his work, with those who choose to work 
with him. Iam therefore ready to answer, ready to let the public pass 
its verdict on me. Then I shall go on with my work, whatever the 
verdict may be, for I have been condemned before by the public, and 
then have been as extravagantly praised as I was before extravagantly 
condemned. If now the wheel has turned for another period of con- 
demnation, I can work on contentedly through it. Those who build on 
the rock of pure intention may, from ignorance or folly, use some poor 
materials in their building ; who should be more glad than they if the 
fire burns these up, so teaching more care for the future. 

There are some minor matters, bearing on the value of the attack 
as judged apart from the grave charges ; I take these first, to clear them 
out of the way in order that the main issues may be unconfused with 
them. If I shew that the attack is rather an attempt to strike at indi- 
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viduals than to elicit truth, to give pain rather than to establish facts, 
and that a number of irrelevant misstatements are made, all of which 
go to raise prejudice and so to obscure the real charges, I shall have 
cleared the ground for the consideration of the real issues. I do not 
charge Mr. Garrett with wilful deception ; I give him credit for a desire 
to expose fraud and to champion truth; but in his hurry he so misstates 
dry matters of fact, the evidence of which was within his reach, as to 
show himself very unreliable. Perhaps when he sees how he has 
blundered on these minor matters, he may realise that inaccuracy does 
not always mean wilful and malignant deception; knowing his own 
honesty of purpose amid his mistakes, he may learn a little charity in 
his judgment of others. 
Parallel columns will be best for the minor blunders. 


Mr. Garrett. The Facts. 
Mr. Chakravarti was The expense of sending Mr. Chakravarti was 


sent to Chicago at an the cost of a return ticket from Allahabad to 

expense of 500. London, London to New York, New York to 

(Nov. 6th). | Chicago va Cincinnati ; the money did not pass 
through Mr. Chakravarti’s hands. In addition 
to this, £10 for petty expenses was paid into his 
hands. The tickets to New York and back cost 
4130. I have not here the cost of the American 
ticket, but it can be ascertained. 

Mr. Bradlaugh led I left the church definitely in the winter of 
Mrs. Besant from the 1872. I had never read a line of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
church to material- writings, or in any way come into contact with 
ism. (Nov. 6). him. I first read an article from Mr. Brad- 

laugh’s pen in July, 1874; I met him August 
2nd. My paper declaring ‘matter is, in its 
constituent elements, the same as spirit,” was 
written ere I met him, and formed the subject 
of our first conversation. (Autobiography, 
chaps. vi. vii.) 

The case against Untrue; the evidence on which I acted shall 
Mr. Judge became be mentioned in the main case. I need only say 
convincingunder Mr. here that Mr. Chakravarti had no hand in pre- 
Chakravarti’s influ- senting the evidence, in drawing up the case, or 
ence. (Nov. 6). in advising the action taken. 

The charges are I knew nothing of them, beyond some obvi- 
unanswered. Mrs. ously misleading cablegrams that an ‘“‘exposure”’ 
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Besant gave no sign 
from Australia. (Nov. 
20). 


Thesethree officials 
are accustomed to 
globe-trotting at the 
Saciety’s expense. 
(Nov. 20). 


Themembersof the 
E.S.T. are almost to 
a ian Officials of the 
Society, living at the 
Society’s expense, sa- 
laried by the Society. 
(Nov. 20). 
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was made, and that I was expelled the Society. 
I answered the obvious blunders in the New 
Zealand and Australian papers, and could do 
nothing more till I received the charges. 

I must leave Col. Olcott and Mr. Judge to say 
on.this what they please. For my part, my globe- 
trotting has been paid for out of my own earn- 
ings, and nearly all the balance of the earnings 
hasbeen used for the upkeep of the Headquarters, 
the H.P.B. Press and other Society objects. I 
must except my Indian tour, where the Indian 
Section paid my expenses, as the lectures were 
nearly all free, and I have nothing but what I 
earn. The receipts from the few paid lectures 
went to the Indian Section. As the accounts 
of the Society are all published, Mr. Garrett 
could have known that the Society has not paid 
for my globe-trotting. 

Untruein every clause. TheSociety’s accounts 
are published to the world, and all salaries paid 
by the Society are published. The Avenue 
Road Headquarters, of which I speak with per- 
sonal knowledge, is upheld by the contributions 
of resident members, aided by a few private and 
voluntary subscriptions. The Society pays rent 
for its office, for gas and firing. These items 
appear in its balance-sheet, and amounted in 
1894 to £45. Next year’s balance-sheet will, 


for the first time, contain an item for £150, for 


the upkeep of the Society’s office, and library 
officials. How many Societies can shew such 
small expenditure on officials ? 


There is not a shadow of excuse for these insinuations of personal 


vain as reasons for condoning fraud. 


The Theosophist, founded by 


Colonel Olcott and Mme. Blavatsky, with their own money, now brings 
in a smallincome. LucrrER varies between a small profit and a loss; of 
The Path i know nothing. But I do know that, in my personal experi- 
ence, ownership in Theosophical undertakings means a heavy financial 
burden, and those now attacked have given, and continue to give, all 
they have to help a movement in which they believe. And I submit 
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that properly audited accounts must be held good as against irre- 
sponsible newspaper insinuations. 

Next as to the “‘ conspiracy of silence” alleged against us. (The 
action as to the Committee I will deal with under the main case.) The 
Committee sat on July roth; by a legal agreement made in 1893, I was 
bound to reach Australia on a lecturing tour to commence September 
st, 1894; it is true I “rushed” away, but the implication that the 
rushing was to avoid inquiry is false; I took the last ship that reached 
Australia in time to fulfil my engagement. The report was printed, and 
I addressed it myself to the leading London papers, with a private note 
from myself to each editor, asking for publicity; I sent with it the circu- 
lar printed (see Westminster Gazette of November 1oth,) at that particu- 
lar juncture because it bore directly on the idea that falsehood might be 
used for ‘‘a good end” or fraud condoned for the sake of peace. I got 
this done by 3 A.M., on the day I left, and placed the packets in the 
hands of my friend Miss Willson to deliver personally at the newspaper 
offices, among them that of 7he Westminster Gazette. Why a “conspiracy 
of silence” was maintained dy the press I do not know; but so it was, and 
not until October 29th—when I was in New Zealand and it was known 
that no answer was possible for three months—did Zhe Westminster 
Gazette comment on facts it knewin July. Further, Colonel Olcott did 
not leave England at that time; he remained in England till the end of 
August, and had any notice been taken of my request for publicity, the 
Society’s chief oficial would have been there to answer any questions. 
It is a little difficult to believe that a pure zeal for truth prompted 
three months’ silence, till those concerned were well out of the way, 
and then such overflowing abundance of charges against them. 

Let me say lastly, ere taking up the story, that while I lament the 
tone and manner of the articles, I am heartily glad that the facts are 
made public, so that the Theosophical Society and the public know 
that which I was checkmated in putting before them in July. I must 
except from this the statements based on documents marked “ private 
and confidential,” for it is an ill day for the press that sees a heretofore 
honourable paper descending to the use of private documents. I 
therefore separate the evidence into that which involves the EH. S. T. 
and that which does not, and take the latter first. 

The clearest way, I think, to put the explanation is to take the 
events in historical order. I have no access to the papers of 1891, and 
may fall into small inaccuracies as to details of the “boom”; I have 
only with me a copy of the “enquiry” of 1894, and of my Hall of 
Science lecture of 1891 printed from the shorthand writer’s report, 
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Mme. Blavatsky died in May, 1891, and I first met Mr. Judge in 
the April of that year. I knew of him that he had been one of Mme. 
Blavatsky’s pupils in the early days and I saw a letter of hers in which she 
spoke of him as being one of the founders of the Society; I knew also 
that the American movement practically collapsed after Mme. Blavatsky 
and Colonel Olcott left the country, but that from the year 1886 Mr. 
Judge had worked forit with marked ability, devotion and success, and 
for the five years preceding Mme. Blavatsky’s death he had a splendid 
record of service to show. For the T.S. he sacrificed his means of 
livelihood, and worked with unswerving courage and unfaltering pur- 
pose. When I met him, I had only given two years of service as against 
his five years of work (with another eleven years of apparently inactive 
membership in the T. S. behind them) and I found him to be a man of 
clear insight, shrewd ability, earnest devotion and possessing some 
psychic gifts, that rendered him very sensitive to mental impressions, 
and available to some extent as a medium of communication with 
persons not physically present. Mme. Blavatsky died when I was on 
my way back from America, and on reaching England I found a 
telegram had been received from Mr. Judge; of course I have not the 
telegram here in India, but it certainly was not as given (W. G. 
November 1st). Its purport was to keep all Mme Blavatsky’s things 
in one room until I, Annie Besant, arrived. The next statements deal 
with E. 5. T. matters, to be referred to presently, but the allegation 
that the two messages alluded to were the only ones received by me 
before I spoke at the Hall of Science is not true. I had received 
several others. My lecture was given on August 30th, 1891; according 
to the W. G., I received a ‘‘test condition” missive written July 2tst, 
1891, so Iam challenged to contradict a fact contradicted by Mr. Gar- 
rett himself in his next column. But as though to pile up the evidence 
of reckless carelessness, concealed by giving dates that lend an illusive 
appearance of accuracy, ‘“‘the envelope-trick message” was, as a matter 
of fact, not received by me until the following winter when I was in the 
United States ! 

Next, I did not pledge “‘ my senses, sanity,” etc., to having received 
precipitated messages from the Mahatmas; the quotation given is 
either taken from a newspaper summary, or is garbled to lend point to 
the attack. Why did not Mr. Garrett take the full published report? 
From this it will be seen that the letters were mentioned incidentally, 
and that the fact to which I pledged my senses, etc., was not to the 
letters at all, but to the existence of H. P. B.’s Teachers, and of so- 
called abnormal powers, and the knowledge of this I said I had had 
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“many months.” I gained this first hand knowledge, I will now say, 
first in the summer of 1889, two years before my lecture, and from that 
time onwards it increased. Before Mme. Blavatsky died, she wrote to 
a friend telling him that I saw and heard on my own account, and 
rejoicing over it. This was in my mind as justifying what I said, and I 
said it because Mime. Blavatsky had desired me to do so; the sentence 
about the letters was due to iny being informed on my way to the plat- 
form that on the previous Sunday in the Hall of Science, Mr. Foote 
had charged Mme. Blavatsky with forging the Occult World letters, and 
I said it believing the various letters I had received in June, July, 
August, to be genuine. Here isthe complete extract: “I know that in 
this Hall there will not be many who will share the view that I take of 
Helena Blavatsky. I knew her, you did not—and in that may lie the 
difference of our opinion. You talk of her as ‘ fraud,’ and fling about 
the word as carelessly of one with whom you disagree, as Christians 
and others threw against me the epithet of ‘harlot’ in the days gone 
by, and with as much truth. I read the evidence that was said to be 
against her. I read the great proofs of the ‘fraud,’ how she had 
written the letters which she said had come to her from the men 
who had been her Teachers. I read the evidence of W. Netherclift, the 
expert, first that the letters were not written by her and then that they 
were. The expert at Berlin swore that they were not written by her. I 
read most carefully the evidence against her, because I had so much to 
lose. I read it; I judged it false on the reading; I knew it to be false 
when I came to know her. And here is one fact which may, perhaps, 
interest you much, as rather curious from the point of view that 
Madanie Blavatsky was the writer of those famous letters. You have 
known me in this hall for sixteen and a half years. You have never 
known me lie to you. My worst public enemy, through the whole of 
my life, never cast a slur upon my integrity. Everything else they have 
sullied, but my truth never; and I tell you that since Madame 
Blavatsky left, I have had letters in the same writing and from the same 
and I do not think 


person. Unless you think that dead persons write 
so—that is rather a curious fact against the whole challenge of fraud. I 
do not ask you to believe me, but I tell you this on the faith of a record 
that has never yet been sullied by a conscious lie. Those who knew 
her, knew she could not very well commit fraud, if she tried. She was 
the frankest of human beings. It may be said, ‘What evidence have 
you besides hers ?? My own knowledge. For some time, all the evidence 
I had of the existence of her Teachers and the so-called ‘abnormal 
powers’ was second-hand, gained through her. It is not so now; and 
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it has not been so for many months; unless every sense can be at the 
same time deceived, unless a person can be, at the same moment, sane 
and insane, I have exactly the same certainty for the truth of those 
statements as I have for the fact that you are here. Of course you may 
be all delusions, invented by myself and manufactured by my own 
brain. I refuse—merely because ignorant people shout fraud and 
trickery—to be false to all the knowledge of my intellect, the percep- 
tions of my senses, and my reasoning faculties as well.” 

I am prepared to-day to repeat what I then said as to my first-hand 
knowledge of the existence of the Teachers and of abnormal powers. 
But on the letters I was duped, and I said so as plainly as words could 
say it in my statement read to the Convention last July (after I 
had been checkmated on the Committee), and sent by me to the 
press: ‘I know that, in my own case, I believed that the messages he 
(Mr. Judge) gave me in the well-known script were messages directly 
precipitated or directly written by the Master. When I publicly said 
that I had received after H. P. Blavatsky’s death letters in the writing 
H. P. Blavatsky had been accused of forging, I referred to letters given 
to me by Mr. Judge, and as they were in the well-known script I never 
dreamt of challenging their source. I know now that they were not 
written or precipitated by the Master, and that they were done by Mr. 
Judge, but I also believe that the gist of these messages was psychically 
received, and that Mr. Judge’s error lay in giving them to me ina script 
written by himself and not saying that he had done so. I feel bound 
to refer to these letters thus explicitly, because having been myself 
mistaken, I in turn misled the public.” And I say now that it had 
never at that time entered my head to doubt the genuineness of these 
messages, nor to suspect Mr. Judge of any unfair dealing. I willingly 
take any blame on my gullibility that may be cast on me, for I wish 
only that the facts may be known. 

The next set of statements as to the ‘‘seal” only came to my 
knowledge when I was in India in 1893, and were some of those which 
made me take action. I will deal with them in their historical place. 

The story as to the £20 is in the main accurate, as is that about the 
telegram and letter preventing me from going to India, but neither of 
these nor Mr. Judge was responsible for the slander about Colonel 
Olcott, and my decision not to go to India, and my passage to America, 
were taken before I had any hint of the absurd story alluded to; so 
that Mr. Garrett is making my action depend on a ‘belief or half- 
belief” that I could not possibly have entertained until after the action 
was completed, As to the story itself, I characterised it at the time as 
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too much of a ‘Surrey side melodrama type.” Mr. Judge heard the 
story from me when I was in America, I having gone there after the 
countermanding of the Indian tour, and the writing by me of the 
letters quoted from. I regard the publication of this senseless slander 
on my friend, Colonel Olcott, as a criminal folly. 
Of the missives given in W. G., Nov. 5th, I knew nothing till I 
reached India last year. But I must now supply some lacking state- 
ments. Late in 1891 or in 1892, I received some letters from India, 
suggesting in vague terms that I was being deceived and betrayed by 
various persons and giving extracts from private letters; I promptly 
sent the extracts to the writers, knowing they could only have been 
obtained by dishonourable methods; the extracts seemed to show a 
belief on the part of the writers that Mr. Judge was fabricating 
messages from the Masters. The evidence, when gathered, was found 
insufficient as basis for such a charge. Then a friend told me that the 
Masters had sent no such messages, but my friend could give me no 
evidence. Nothing further occurred till 1893, when a request from Mr. 
Judge to erase a seal from a message aroused my suspicion. I could 
conceive no reason for erasing a seal zf 7f were genuine; this request 
was made some little time after the publication of Messrs. Old’s and 
Edge’s article in 7he Theosophist of April, 1893, and it raised a momen- 
tary doubt, rejected as insulting to Mr. Judge. I went to America, and 
there at the end of September learned that the rumours of fraud were 
well founded; this determined me to collect what evidence was avail- 
able and to see what there was in India, whither I started in October. 
‘The evidence I found in India, with the connecting links I was able to 
supply, made a—to my mind—convincing case against Mr. Judge; the 
case was imperfect as Col. Olcott and Mr. Keightley had it and it was 
not possible for them to proceed in such a matter on insufficient 
evidence ; the facts I knew were quite insufficient by themselves; but 
the two sets dovetailed into each other and made a case strong enough 
to justify public action. The W. G.statement as to the seal and the 
various messages to Col. Olcott and others, are substantially correct; I 
saw them in India for the first time, December, 1893. Let me add that 
Mr. Chakravarti was not at Adyar, that he took no part in laying this 
evidence before me. I examined the whole of the documents by 
myself, made up my own mind, and offered—without consultation 
with any one—to bear the brunt of making the accusation publicly. I 
had letters from many Indian members of T. S., asking me to look into 
the charges, but Mr. Chakravarti was not among those who urged me to 
take action. I wrote to Mr. Judge first privately in January, 1894, ask- 
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ing him to retire, otherwise the charges must be officially made. He 
telegraphed refusal in February, and I then applied to Col. Olcott for a 
Committee of Enquiry, and it was called under the rules of the Society. 
Col. Olcott handed over to me the whole of the evidence in trust, and I 
drafted six definite charges. I drew up the evidence under these heads 
and had it ready to lay before the Committee when it met in London in 
July. The documents quoted in the W G., the story of the seal, etc., 
were my evidence, with many others, and I consider the case convinc- 
ing. The only escape I can see from the conclusion of the conscious 
simulation by Mr. Judge of the handwritings ascribed to two of the 
Masters, is that he is a medium automatically reproducing certain 
scripts. 

Mr. Judge raised certain preliminary technical objections to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee. First, that he was never legally Vice- 
President; that was overruled. Then, that the Committee could only 
try a Vice-President for official offences: that was held good, and I 
believe rightly. It was a demurrer; all courts of law recognise the 
right of an accused person to upset an indictment on a technical point, 
if he can, and any person who prefers that method to meeting the case 
on its merits, has a legal right to avail himself of it. Where I dis- 
agreed with the Committee was that it travelled beyond this, and hay- 
ing ruled that it had no jurisdiction then proceeded to listen to an 
argument that the case could not be heard without imposing a creed on 
the Society. Whether that were so or not, the Committee had con- 
cluded itself by the decision that it had no jurisdiction, and should have 
risen without allowing any further conversation. The result of taking 
up a point after it had decided itself incompetent was confusion of the 
issues ; the case broke down on the purely technical objection that the 
offence was not official. The resolution carried stated that Mr. Judge 
was ready to go on with the enquiry, and Mr. Judge so averred. But 
when, after the Committee had risen, Mr. Burrows proposed a Jury of 
Honour, Mr. Judge refused it on the ground that many of his witnesses 
were in America, and it would take him six months to get his evidence 
together. I hold, of course, further, that the charges should have been 
printed in the Report. Mr. Judge the next day asked for a Comnnittee, 
but there were difficulties then in getting one together, and I agreed to 
make the statement that has been printed, affirming my belief that Mr. 
Judge had simulated the handwritings ascribed to the Masters, and that 
the messages received by myself from him were not genuine. This was 
the best I could do, and was better than a ‘‘ scratch ” Committee. 

If I am asked why I did not publish the evidence, my answer is 
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that I had demanded a Committee, that the evidence was not my 
property but entrusted to me to lay before the Committee, and when 
the Committee broke down I returned the documents to Col. Olcott, the 
legalowner. Nor do I think that one can play fast and loose, ready to 
accept a Committee’s finding if you agree with it and rejecting it if it 
finds against you. The legal way of attacking Mr. Judge is to demand 
an investigation before his own Branchin New York, to which alone he 
is responsible. 

Now with regard to the messages said to be concerned with the 
E.S.T. I cannot deal with these. They do not affect the public; the 
errors made by Mr. Garrett—as the untrue statement that Mr. Old was 
suspended for his attack on Mr. Judge—are seen by E. S. T. members 
and are known by them to be untrue, but I cannot disprove them without 
producing documents that I have promised to keep private. No amount 
of breaking of promises by one member justifies another in similar 
breaches and if I am regarded as conniving at fraud—after doing my 
best to put an end publicly to all that had affected the public—because 
I will not make an explanation that can only be substantiated by pro- 
ducing private documents, then I must be content to be thus regarded, 
I had rather be thought a liar than be one. And though I am not sure 
that I am not stretching silence too far in maintaining it with regard to 
the slanderous document printed in the W. G. of Nov. 23rd, as the only 
two who can suffer from the non-disproof of its false statements are my 
friend Mr. Chakravarti and myself, I will take the mischief and keep 
the silence. But I may protest against the inclusion in a document, 
issued under the seal of a sacred obligation, of slanderous statements 
affecting individual honour, that might injure a man publicly and 
privately, were it not that the gentleman attacked is so well-known 
for his uprightness and spotless honour that only strangers can believe 
in the libels; I may protest against secret circulation of libels, that 
only become known to the individual attacked by a scandalous breach 
of faith; and I may protest against any newspaper printing such libels, 
without taking any pains to enquire as to their genuine truth or false- 
hood. Conduct of this kind strikes at the very root of both public 
and private honour. 

With regard to the future, I had hoped Mr. Judge would have re- 
signed the vice-presidency on the issue of the enquiry. As he has not 
done so, I think he should be officially requested to resign by the 
Sections. But if he refuses, and if he cannot be deprived, I am not 
going to resign from the Theosophical Society because one cannot re- 
move an official, elected before these objections to him arose. Were he 
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now elected President, I should resign, because that would imply the 
approval of the Society of his course of action. 

But I will not abuse him, nor exaggerate his offences, nor forget 
all his years of devoted work and self-sacrifice. I will recognise the 
noble side of him all the more that I have been obliged to protest 
against the bad. Nor will I take part in trying to ostracise him from 
future work in the Society. If the public regard this as conniving at 
evil, be it so. I know the worldly way of refusing to associate with 
any one who has done a wrong thing and been publicly attacked; and 
I know how one of the accusations against a great Teacher was that 
“this man receiveth sinners and eateth withthem.” Ifthe holy Initiate 
could thus associate, shall I, a sinner, refuse to associate with a fellow- 
sinner? I prefer the example of the Christ to all the public opinion 
of Christendom. I will not separate myself from my brother because I 
believe him to have erred, nor would I join those who would hunt him 
out of the movement in persistent attack on him. I have said my say 
and the public may pass its verdict on me; according as each judges, 
will be my future influence with each, and I do not see that the public 
is concerned with more than to have the facts before it on which it may 
judge the merits and demerits of those who claim its ear. 

Adyar, Madras, 


Dec. 237d, 1894. 
It 


SHOULD Mr. JuDGE RESIGN? 


Mr. President-Founder, and Brothers, I bring you the greetings ot 
the European Section as its delegate, I should not so bring them asa 
delegate, having in view the attacks that have been made upon me, 
were it not that the delegation was signed after all these attacks, so 
that I hold it from the European Section after the whole of the attacks 
were before them, and the delegation carries with it therefore an 
expression of confidence in me. Were it not for that, I should have 
placed my resignation as delegate in the hands of the President, and 
asked him to explain to you why it was I could not accept the delega- 
tion; but as it was signed after these attacks, I feel myself justified in 
holding that place before you. 

I rise to move a resolution with respect to the very difficult posi- 
tion in which the Society is placed in regard to the charges brought 
against its Vice-President, Mr. William Q. Judge, charges which 
have been now before the public in a more or less complete form for a 
very considerable time. I shall be as brief as I can in what I have 
to say, but I cannot sacrifice clearness to brevity, for I am bound to 
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give you just the facts that are wanted for the formation of judgment, 
when many of you may not have seen the papers on which this reso- 
lution is proposed, and therefore to some of you at least, some of the 
facts may be new. Fora long time past in different parts of the 
world—in India, America and EKurope—vague statements were made 
accusing Mr. Judge of fraudulently simulating writings ascribed to the 
teachers of H. P. B. Those attacks were circulated very largely, and 
they were not worthy of being dealt with because they were vague and 
indefinite. Gradually they became more and more precise, and 
at last they reached a point so strong that when I came here last year 
appeals were made to me from different parts of India, and from very 
many members of the Society, asking me to look into the matter, and 
if necessary take action upon it, so that it might be cleared up one 
way or the other, in order that Mr. Judge might have an opportunity 
of answering the charges that were circulated against him, if answer 
were possible. I looked into the mass of evidence which was in the 
hands of Col. Olcott, but which, taken by itself, while arousing the 
gravest suspicion, was not sufficiently clear, definite and conclusive 
to justify Col. Olcott, or Mr. Keightley, the Secretary of the Indian 
Section, in taking action which would commit the Society. But it 
happened that within my knowledge there were other facts unknown 
both to Col. Olcott and Mr. Keightley, which made the evidence which 
was in their hands complete and so rendered it, to my mind at least, 
convincing. What I knew by myself was not enough for public ac- 
tion, and what they knew by themselves was not enough for certain 
action, though that was stronger than mine; but all put together 
made so strong a body of evidence that it became a duty to the 
Society that it should be placed before it, and that Mr. Judge, as its 
Vice-President, should be given an opportunity of definitely meeting 
the charges if he could, so that an end might be put to a position so 
painful to all concerned, and so dangerous to the reputation and the 
honour of the Society. Under these circumstances I wrote at first 
privately to Mr. Judge, having in view his long services and his devo- 
tion to the movement, and asked him to resign, but he refused by cable. 
That was in January last, and the cable came in February on his 
receipt of my letter. I then wrote a letter, which you will have seen 
in the published proceedings, to Col. Olcott as President, and asked 
him as President of the Society under the clauses of the Constitution 
which deal with charges against the Vice-President, to call together 
a Committee, to arraign Mr. Judge before that Committee, and so let 
the charges be dealt with by a body representing the Society. It 
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naturally, with our widespread membership, took a considerable time 
before the communication could reach every part of the world, the 
Sections could appoint their delegates, and they could gather together 
in a place which should be settled for the adjudication. Consequently 
the Committee did not meet until July, the earliest date which was 
possible when all these communications had to be made and properly 
carried out. Before that Committee objections were raised by Mr. 
Judge as to its jurisdiction. Let me say I had drawn up six charges to 
lay before the Committee. Under each of these charges I had drawn up 
the evidence on which the charge depended. I had made what would 
be called a brief; the charges were the indictments ; and the evidence 
was practically the speech of the counsel stating what the charges 
were. My only deviation from the legal action was this—that I sent a 
complete copy of the whole statement that I proposed to make, to Mr. 
Judge: that, I knew, was outside the legal duty, but I did it in order 
that the case might be met upon its merits, that he might know 
everything I was going to say, every document I was going to use, and 
every argument I was going to employ. Although it was irregular for 
me to do so, standing as I did, I thought that the Committee was to try 
a brother, and as we did not desire any sort of triumph or any kind of 
advantage, but only absolute truth, every possible opportunity for 
explanation should be placed in Mr. Judge’s hands. I thought it right 
to send the whole of the documents to him, so that he knew every word 
that I should speak before the Committee. As I say, when the Com- 
inittee met, Mr. Judge raised technical objections—one that was over- 
ruled, was that he was not legally Vice-President at all. That was one 
objection. The other objection was, that although he was Vice- 
President, the offence committed, if an offence, was not committed by 
him as Vice-President but as a private member. You will observe that 
that was what in legal terminology is called a demurrer. He did not 
challenge the facts of the case, but he challenged the jurisdiction of 
the Court before which the indictment was to be laid: the objection 
was held to bea good objection, and I agreed with the finding. I think 
the objection was well taken from a legal standpoint, and I hold that 
Mr. Judge had the right to take the legal objection if he preferred to 
rely on a demurrer rather than meet the case upon its merits. Every 
accused person has such a right in Courts of Law, and we are 
bound in dealing with members of our Society not to do anything 
which would be less generous than the Court of Law would allow him, 
and not to deprive an accused brother of a peculiar right of defence 
which he would have in the courts of his country and which he had 
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a right to use before ourselves. Regarding that action on Mr. Judge’s 
part as fatal to his own dignity and reputation, I urged strongly 
upon him not to shelter himself under the technical plea. I could 
do nothing more than that. The technical plea was held, and I 
think rightly, to be a good plea. The Committee decided that it had 
no jurisdiction and therefore could not listen to the charges, much 
less, of course, to any evidence in the matter. According to my 
view—that is, my own opinion—the Committee should have risen 
the very moment it had arrived at that decision. Having decided 
that it had no jurisdiction, its work was over, and it should have 
adjourned ; but instead of that—very likely I may be wrong in my 
opinion—it thought it right to allow Mr. Judge to state what would 
have been his line of defence if the matter had been laid before the 
Committee. And on the statement of Mr. Judge that 7f he had de- 
fended himself it would have involved the question of Mahatmas, the 
Committee further decided that it should not have tried the charges. 
Then the Committee rose and Mr. Burrows proposed that a Jury of 
Honour should be held. Mr. Judge refused a Jury of Honour on the 
ground that his witnesses were in America, and that it would take 
six months to get together his evidence. The only importance of 
that is as having bearing on the resolution of the Committee, which was 
passed by the Committee before this refusal was made: 7.¢., that it 
believed that Mr. Judge was ready to go on with the case, and there- 
fore that he did not try to evade enquiry. The Committee said this on 
the statement of Mr. Judge, that he was ready to go on: when the 
Jury of Honour was proposed, and when it might have gone into the 
case, he withdrew the statement that he was ready to go on, and said 
that his witnesses were away, and that it would take six months for him 
to collect the evidence. On the following day, in consequence of the 
strong pressure put upon Mr. Judge by his friends, he wrote and asked 
suddenly for a Committee. Such a Committee, though, would never 
have been in any sense representative, and I felt the difficulty at once 
of refusing it or agreeing to appear before it—difficult to refuse 
because, however late in the day, Mr. Judge asked for it; and difficult 
to appear before it, because some of the best members had left the 
place; so that it would have been a Committee without authority and 
without dignity, and the whole matter would have been hurried 
through in a way not conducive to a proper investigation. Therefore, 
entirely on my own responsibility—here you have a perfect right to 
judge me if I was mistaken in the action I took on myself—I made a 
statement in which I declared my own firm belief that these letters 
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were not genuine, that the writing was a simulated writing, and that 
it was done by Mr. Judge. I read that statement before a meeting of 
Convention delegates, and Mr. Judge followed it with a statement 
denying it, and then it was printed and sent out to the world. 

Now comes the point as to the articles that appeared in The 
Westminster Gazette. ‘These articles were based on documents sup- 
plied by Mr. Old, including the documents which I was prepared to 
lay before the Committee, as well as certain other documents which 
belonged to the Esoteric Section, which I should not have laid before 
the Committee. I was and am under a promise of secrecy regarding 
those documents, and under no possible conditions would I have 
broken the promise I made. But in addition to the evidence which 
was published in Zhe Westminster Gazette, there was a considerable 
body of other evidence having an exceedingly strong bearing on the 
case; so in judging of the value of the statements of the Gazette, 
for the purpose of this movement, I take all the documents which deal 
with the exoteric and public matters. There were others in addition, 
which would have been laid before the Committee had I been allowed 
to lay them. I now pass on to those proposals which I lay before you. © 
Now itis said, and truly said, that the statements are ev parfe statements; 
but while you admit that they are ev parte statements on the part of news- 
papers, you must remember that they are statements which would have 
been laid before a Committee where Mr. Judge would have been present, 
—statements that he might have answered if he desired to answer them, 
and therefore they are not er farfe statements in the ordinary sense of 
the term. If statements are made when a person has had no opportu- 
nity of answering them, it is right to demand an answer and to form no 
opinion until the answer is made. If the statements have been placed 
in the hands of the accused person, and he then, knowing the state- 
ments and the evidence in support of them, elects to shelter himself 
under a technical demurrer in order to prevent an open trial in regard 
to the statements made, then he has no right to claim the advantage of 
sheltering himself under the plea of the statements being ex parte 
statements, when they come before the world in the form in which 
they now appear. Therefore I consider that that is not a legitimate 
plea, because the defence and answer might have been made, and 
ought to have been made, at the time. In addition to the statement 
of fraud against Mr. Judge, there are statements against me for con- 
doning the fraud, and against Colonel Olcott and Mr. Keightley for 
similar condonation. We are challenged to answer the accusation 
and I will deal with it in a moment. Let me say also that it is said 
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that we had a conspiracy of silence. Against this there is this fact, 
that I was bound, under a legal agreement of 1893, to be in Australia 
on the 1st September last for a lecturing engagement. I was therefore 
obliged to leave London, and I took the last ship which made me 
land in Australia the day before that on which my first lecture was to 
be delivered. By sitting up all night before I started for Australia, 
I managed by myself to direct a copy of this inquiry, with my state- 
ment that I believed that these forgeries had been made to all the 
leading London papers. In addition to that, I sent to all these papers 
a statement which I had drawn up and submitted to certain well- 
known persons, with regard to the policy of concealing or evading 
truth or considering that ordinary morality was not binding on 
any one who stood as an occultist. I drew up that statement and 
took weighty names to sign it, because I considered the protest 
was necessary against the policy adopted by Mr. Judge, and I 
desire that all the members of the Society should know that the 
President-Founder, Mr. Sinnett, Mr. Keightley, Mr. Sturdy, myself, 
Dr. Westcott (who has a peculiar following in Europe) and Mr. 
‘Leadbeater (who is well-known in Ceylon)—these people, who were 
known as eminent Theosophists, should be known to stand to absolute 
truth against any sort of paltering with it or evasion, against fraud 
of any kind; so that the Society might remain clear in the world’s 
face. I sent that also to the London papers, and I sent it with a 
private note from myself asking them to give full publicity. I placed 
all these documents in the hands of my friend Miss Willson, of the 
London head-quarters, and asked her to deliver them by hand at the 
newspaper offices. Zhe Westminster Gazette was one of the papers I 
wrote to asking for publicity. So I do not think there was much hush- 
ing up, as far as I was concerned. They say I “rushed” away. That is 
true, under the circumstances Itold you. But Col. Olcott was there for 
over a month after I had left. He was there till the end of August, he 
would have answered any question that was asked, and he is the highest 
official in the Society. The papers did not say one word about the 
whole thing. Zhe Westminster Gazette kept absolute silence, and three 
months after these facts were sent it by myself; when I was in New 
Zealand, and when it knew that I could not possibly answer it in less 
than another three months, it then brought out all the accusations, to- 
gether with the accusations against myself for condoning fraud, and for 
endeavouring to hush the truth of the matter for advantages, monetary 
and otherwise, that were obtained by belonging to the Society, and for 
the sake of the general position which I hold as one of the leaders of 
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the movement. A telegram came to New Zealand stating that an 
exposure had been made, and a little later another telegram saying 
that, in consequence of the exposure, Mr. Judge had expelled me from 
the Society. I was not able to answer them beyond saying there must 
be some mistake, not knowing what had really occurred, and the papers 
met me in Ceylon when'Ilanded from Australia. I wrote at once to 7he 
Daily Chronicle to say that an answer would be sent as soon as I landed 
in England. But on reading the articles on my way to Madras, I saw 
no reason to delay the answer, and I wrote that answer without delay 
after I arrived here on Saturday evening, and took it yesterday down to 
The Madras Mail, where it will appear to-morrow. I went to Reuter’s 
Agent, and telegraphed to Zhe Chronicle that the answer would come 
by the first English mail. That answer is now being printed as a 
pamphlet, to the number of 20,000 copies, and will be sent to every 
Branch of the Society, in order that the full facts may be laid before 
them in every part of the world. Now I say that to you, and you will 
see its bearing in a moment on one of the proposals I make. There is 
in Europe a very strong teeling on this matter: I have received from 
the General Secretary of the Section a list of names eminent in the 
Kuropean Section, to whom have been sent out circulars asking those 
to whom they were sent to sign the circulars if they approved of Mr. 
Judge being called upon to make an explanation. Out of the eighty 
circulars sent, sixty-five answers have been returned. ‘These sixty-five 
unanimously demand that explanation should be made. Out of these 
sixty-five signatories, twelve are signatures of Presidents of Lodges and 
Societies in Europe. In addition to that, there has been a kind of in- 
formal canvass which has been placed in my hands, in which twelve 
Lodges and centres demand that Mr. Judge shall explain or resign. 
One of them demands that he be expelled and the rest only ask for ex- 
planation or resignation. There are then seven centres and branches 
which take a somewhat indefinite position. Three on his side; the 
others ‘‘counsel delay ;” one looks to the Adyar Convention to discuss 
the matter, and does not wish to fan the flame. The President of one 
refuses to place the matter before his Lodge at all, and one expresses no 
opinion, content to leave action to Headquarters. A more definite ex- 
pression than that it is not possible at present to obtain, because there 
has not been time for the General Secretary to get answers from all the 
Lodges. Mr. Mead wrote to me—I received his letter yesterday—stat- 
ing what had so far been done, and saying that he believed that an in- 
formal appeal had been sent to Col. Olcott—and that is true—by Mr. 
Judge’s friends. No official notice had been sent to him, and the 
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appeal had been circulated privately, so that he could only mention it 
as information for me, and not as the Secretary of the Section. I fully 
agree with what Colonel Olcott said. There is a strong feeling on both 
sides. Probably America is nearly unanimous in Mr. Judge’s support ; 
there are exceptions, but very few. Probably Australia is equally 
unanimous against him, but you must discount that by the fact that I 
have been lecturing there and exerting personal influence—not against 
Mr. Judge, I did not mention his name—but gaining influence, and you 
should bear this in mind when you are weighing the evidenceof feeling. 
This is not a quarrel over individual opinions. No passion, no anger 
should come in; but you should endeavour to do justice. Therefore 
while Australasia may be unanimous against Mr. Judge, you ought to 
discount it by the fact that I have been lecturing everywhere with 
enormous success, and that influenced many people; and therefore it 
may be a momentary rush and not a permanent resolution. With 
regard to Kurope the division is very great. I do not feel as a European 
delegate that I have any right to vote as a delegate on this matter. I 
lay before you exactly the facts of the division in Europe and I tell 
you my own personal opinions. When I return, there will be a very 
strong if not an overwhelming party in favour of the policy of truth, 
of absolute honour and uprightness, and unless something is done, 
some of our best people will immediately leave the Society and public 
propaganda will be rendered well nigh impossible. In England, fora 
public man to be accused of dishonourable conduct, and for him to 
refuse to resign office or to meet the charges, is a _ practically 
unheard-of procedure. I do not mean to leave the Society, and I 
shall not resign even though Mr. Judge refuses to resign and is 
not willing to give explanation. I shall go on with my work. 
But I am bound to tell you that on every platform on which 
I shall stand, I shall be met with this difficulty as to dishonour. I 
will bear it. I will face it, and stand by the Society despite the 
difficulty. My own approval goes with those who challenge the 
action of Mr. Judge as dishonourable, and regard the Society as most 
seriously compromised by having for its Vice-President such an 
official second in command—and first in command when our President 
leaves us—and another President has to take his place. Now this 
is the first opportunity that we have had of speaking. Therefore it 
is that I move the resolution, and let me say that I quite admit what 
Col. Olcott said as to the possibilities of unconscious fraud under 
mediumistic conditions, of wrong acts being thus done. But that is 
not a point which an official, such as the Vice-President of a Society 
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that stands on a moral ground before the world, should take in his 
defence of official position. Mediumship is an excuse for the indivi- 
dual against moral judgment. It isno excuse for an official who under 
mediumship commits acts of moral turpitude, and has thereby shown 
that it is his duty to at once resign his official position, inasmuch as he 
is not responsible for his actions, and therefore must refuse to lead the 
Society into a position so detrimental to its honour. I had better read 
the resolution and then you can follow the remaining arguments :— ~ 

“Seeing that a series of articles has appeared in Zhe Westminster 
Gazette, London, containing charges of deception and fraud against 
Mr. W. O. Judge, now Vice-President of the Theosophical Society ; 
and 

‘“‘ Seeing that a strong body of evidence has been brought forward 
against the accused, and seeing that the attempt by the Society to 
bring the matter to an issue last July was defeated by Mr. W. Q. Judge 
on a purely technical objection to the jurisdiction of the Committee ; 
and 

“ Seeing that Mr. Judge, being Vice-President of the whole Society, 
has issued a quasi-privately-circulated attack against one Section 
thereof, thus stirring up ill-feeling within the Society, and endeavour- 
ing to set the West against the East, contrary to the first object of the 
T. S. generally, and to the second object specifically ; and 

“Seeing that this is the first occasion since July on which a repre- 
sentative body of Theosophists have been gathered together; and 

“Seeing that immemorial custom requires of every honourable 
man holding a representative office in any Society to at once tender his 
resignation under such circumstances as are stated above; 

“Therefore the anniversary meeting of the Theosophical Society 
Resolves : 

“That the President-Founder be and is hereby requested to at 
once call upon Mr. W. Q. Judge, Vice-President, Theosophical Society, 
to resign the office of Vice-President; it being of course open to Mr. 
Judge if he so wishes, to submit himself for re-election, so that the 
Society may pass its judgment on his positions.” — 

[This resolution was carried unanimously at the Anniversary 
Meeting.-—ED. | 


The following are my reasons for submitting that resolution to 
you. I urge you to ask Mr. Judge to resign, because his office is an 
office for life, or rather during the life of the President. If it were only 
a yearly office, then at the end of the year you would have an oppor- 
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tunity of pronouncing your judgment as to whether you agree or 
disagree with having a man against whom certain charges have been 
levelled as your officer. You have not the power of such an election, 
because the tenure of Vice-Presidentship is practically unique, save 
that of the President. The two stand apart. There is no re-election ; 
therefore it is the more necessary that if a man is challenged, if his 
honour is challenged, he shall give his office back to the Society which 
has the right of saying either: ‘‘ We will take you with the charges 
against you,” or else, ‘‘ We prefer to be represented before the world by 
some one else.’ I therefore call upon Mr. Judge to resign, and I say 
that he ought to restore to the Society its liberty of choice in this 
matter. Then I call on him to resign because that course is always 
taken by honourable people when a challenge is made; not that the 
challenge is necessarily true. H. P. B., as the President told you, 
resigned the Corresponding Secretaryship the moment the Coulomb 
charge was laid against her. She was there as the Secretary. She 
resigned office the moment the charges were laid, in order that the 
Society might not be compromised by the attack made upon herself; 
by the vote of the Society confidence in her was declared, and 
then she took back the office. Is not that the precedent for Mr. 
Judge to follow, claiming, as he does, to be the pupil of H. P. B.,— 
leaving the Society to put him back in his place, as it put her back, 
if on a review of facts, it considers him innocent of the charges that 
are made against him? Isay itis always done. So strongly dol feel 
this that, though I hold no office in the Society as a whole, though I 
am nothing more than the President of a local Lodge, holding my 
office on a yearly tenure, although I was re-elected President of the 
Blavatsky Lodge in September last, yet, in that these charges had been 
made against me in the following month, the same mail that takes 
my answers to the newspapers’ charges, carries my resignation of the 
office of President of the Blavatsky Lodge, and then I stand for re- 
election. If they think my answer is sufficient, they will put me back 
as President. But I will not hold office, even a local office, for a year 
or the nine months remaining, unless by their free-will they give it 
back to me, after my honour has been challenged and my good faith 
has been impugned; and inasmuch as I am thus challenged—and 
challenged also by Mr. Judge with the practice of black magic and 
with working under black magicians—I say to the Lodge, the only 
body to which I am responsible: ‘‘Here is the office you gave me 
before the charges were made; I will take it back if you give it to 
me, having listened to the charges made, But I will not drag you 
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into the charges against me, I will save your honour as the Blavatsky 
Lodge, and cut myself away from you until you re-elect me.” Then 
there is another and a serious point. I have in my hand a document 
that ought not in a public meeting to be held by me. This docu- 
ment appears as an esoteric document written by Mr. Judge, sent 
to a person in India expelled from the Esoteric Section, published 
in Zhe Westminster Gazette in part, and completely, I am told, in a 
newspaper in Bombay: so that the whole of what is now thus published 
is public property. In that certain statements are made. ‘I see their 
force perhaps more than you do, for the report of the American Section 
read to us just now, says in a veiled way what this circular openly says. 
I have to draw your serious attention to this as a matter affecting 
the future of the Society. It is stated in the document now before you 
that there is a plot, and in this which is circulated under the pledge 
of secrecy—but which is circulated in such a manner that it reaches 
the public press, and everything in it, slanderous or otherwise, has 
its full public effect on the public mind—it is distinctly said that there 
is a plot amongst black magicians,—influencing certain Brahmans in 
India through race-pride and ambition, to control and manage the 
T.S. That these magicians have picked me out as their agent, and 
have used as an intermediary my honoured friend, Mr. Chakravarti, 
chosen, you will remember, by the Indian Section and some Brah- 
manical societies as their Delegate to the Parliament of Religions: 
that the Brahmans and their agents engineered the charges against 
Mr. Judge, and I practised black magic on Mr. Judge and two others. 
Mr. Judge further takes on himself to say that there are no true Initiates 
in India, and to praise the West as against the East; asserts that a 
great seat of Western Occultism is to be set up, and that this was the 
object of H. P. B. I am ashamed to say that the holy name of the 
Master is attached to this attack on the East, on the Brahman caste, 
and on individuals. Now my reason for bringing this forward is that 
it is being circulated all over India, and with what result? The Vice- 
President of our Society attacks the whole of the Indian Section, and 
all its Brahman members. Charging one of them by name, and the 
whole of them in this general vague way, with a desire to guide and 
control the Society; charging some of them with black magic; 
charging them with using me as an agent and a practiser of black 
magic, in order to bring about this plot; so that an officer of the 
Society secretly circulates this kind of attack against one of the Sec- 
tions, setting the East against the West, stirring up disunion and 
unbrotherly feeling and strife in our midst; contradicting the very 
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first declared Object of the Society, that we know no distinction be- 
tween races, and contradicting our second Object, v7z., to familiarise 
the West with the literature, philosophy and religions of the East, 
and to demonstrate the importance of that study. I maintain that 
when an official takes up such a position, he ought at least to resign, 
so that the Sections may say if they desire to be thus represented 
in the face of the world; so that the Indian Section may have 
the right to say whether it endorses this slander, whether it con- 
siders that these attempts are being made under the shelter of 
black magicians, whether it considers, as it has the right to consider, 
that Mr. Chakravarti and myself are their agents; if so, we most 
certainly ougnt to be expelled. I say, when an official has to 
meet such charges, he is bound in the commonest honour to resign 
the office that protects him, and to allow the Society to re-elect him, 
if it endorses the statements he has made. These then are the 
reasons why I ask for his resignation. Let me say he misrepresents 
the feeling in the West. There is no such feeling against you, my 
Indian brothers; there is no such widespread belief in such a plot. 
Take America, and see how your own delegates were welcomed 
there. Take Europe, and see how Professor Chakravarti was wel- 
comed ; and I may tell you from my own personal knowledge that, so 
great has been the effect of the speeches which he made before the 
Chicago Convention, that some of the noblest of our people in England 
look at the present time to him as one of the best representatives 
of eastern thought in the movement; and they will be outraged and 
scandalised by such a charge, coming with all the authority of the 
Vice-President, against him. ‘Therefore I ask his resignation, I do 
not ask his expulsion; to expel him would be to take action too 
hurriedly, would be to take action that, I hold, you have no right 
to take, until the very last effort has been made to deal with the 
matter in gentler and kinder fashion. Myself and brother Chakra- 
varti are most hit at, both in public and in that circular. It is 
he and I against whom the worst and the foulest of these accusa- 
tions come. I have had no opportunity of consulting with him; he 
is far away; he has taken no part in the whole of this business; and 
therefore, Iam unable to say to you what his opinion is. I am acting 
on my own responsibility, without his judgment, and therefore I may 
not commit him, not having asked his views; but I venture on my 
knowledge of him, to say one thing in his name, as I say it in my 
own, that we are the two that are most outraged by this attack,—and 
we seek no revenge. I say to you being thus charged, that I am not 
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willing to expel my brother; Iam not willing to forget the work he 
has done, and the services he has rendered. I have learnt that when 
you are struck at, you may not strike back in anger, nor deal with the 
matter with a personal bias, nor with passion, nor with wrath. I ask 
him to resign; and then he can be re-elected if the Society thinks it 
right. That, I hold to be the duty of any honourable man. That, there- 
fore, I hold to be his duty. If I have any influence with you, if my 
words can go for anything in pleading, if my desire has any weight in 
any of your hearts, I ask you not to use bitter language, not to be carried 
away by the insult to our beloved India or by any other reason. 
Arjuna was told to strike; Arjuna was told to fight; but without 
passion, unattached, separate from the outer action, and at peace 
within. Letus take that as our model; let us ask our brother to resign, 
and let him justify himself if he can. But do not prejudge him by 
expulsion, which puts another stigma on him in the face of the world. 
Ask him to take action which every honourable man may take, and 
which every honourable man ought to take. Ask our President to 
request him to do it, so that it may preserve the peace of the Society. 


Ik 


LETTER TO THE BE. S. T. Councit, HASTERN DIVISION. 


Documents in the School are confidential and under the seal of the 
pledge when issued by the proper authority and declared to be confi- 
dential; under the agreement of July, Mr. Judge had and has, no 
authority outside America, and cannot circulate in a Division not 
under his authority any document as secret under the pledge. 

Further, the circular sent out by him contains attacks upon a 
Section of the T. S., and upon a caste which includes T. S. members ; 
it also contains unproven accusations of the most shocking character 
—naniely, of Black Magic—against a T. S. member, not a member of 
this School, and against myself, its chief officer in this division. 

Further, by the carelessness of Mr. Judge’s agents, this circular 
has been sent to an expelled member of the E. S. T. in India, and has 
by him been published in the Press, so that the libels contained in it 
have been circulated all over the country, have already been officially 
taken notice of in the Presidential Address at the Anniversary Meeting 
of the T. S., and by the Indian Section in Convention assembled, and 
may form the basis of official action against Mr. Judge, slanderous 
attacks upon the honour of members of the T. S. being matter for 
the cognisance of the T. S. officially. 

Under these circumstances I declare that the circular containing 
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these libels is not under the pledge of secrecy in Asia, Europe, and 
Australasia, and may be used as a public document by all members of 
the School within these limits. 

The circulation of private slanders under the sacred obligation of 
secrecy might, if permitted to pass, become an intolerable system 
directed against individuals outside our body, and might be used to 
spread calumnies ruinous to the reputation of such persons, who would 
—if secrecy were preserved—be stabbed in the dark, and would find 
themselves destroyed without any opportunity of defence. Slander is 
an offence against the laws of the land, and no offence against the laws 
is permitted to members of our body under the cover of secrecy. So 
long as I hold authority in this School, the sacred obligation we have 
taken shall never be used to cover illegal and immoral action, so that it 
may be safely taken from within the cover of this School. The pledge 
of secrecy was imposed to guard sacred learning; it shall not, with my 
consent, be used to wrong any human being. If this were permitted, 
the School would become a centre of deadly mischief in the T. S. and 
in the world, and I refuse. to be a party to this degradation of a body 
formed to promote purity, truth, and devotion. 


On my return to England in April I propose—if no official 
action shall have been taken—to personally address every European 
Lodge, asking each to take action as Lodge if action as Section be 
refused, so that we may clearly know where we are in this matter, 
and may have the moral support of such Lodges as consider that 
a spiritual movement should not sanction measures falling below 
‘“mere worldly morality.” 

For myself, I have tried by patience and slowness in action to 
save the T. S. from disruption, if disruption could be avoided 
without loss of honour. But the time has come now to say: ‘“‘ Better 
disruption than betrayal of Truth.” A society that loses many 
members may continue to live and grow, but a society that shuts its 
eyes to wrong for the sake of outer peace is doomed. 

ANNIE BESANT. 


even 


I see in the resolution of the Dublin Lodge a statement that 
there are groups bound together individually by an ethical principle, 
“ Never to listen without protest to any evil thing spoken against a 
brother,” ete. I did not know that there was any group in the 
Theosophical Society pledged to such a principle as is here given, 
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and if there be any such group it would do well to at once insert 
some guarding words which alone could render it moral or sensible 
to accept the phrase as a rule of conduct; if it ran “spoken falsely or 
yet unproven,” then any man might accept such a principle without 
binding himself to condone fraud, or to stand silent while the souls 
around him are being led astray. But the rule set up by the Dublin 
Lodge is distinctly mischievous, and is contrary to the important 
Letter from a Master published by H. P. B. in LuctFeR and 
reprinted by me after her death. See LUCIFER, vol. ix., p. 5. 


Al-By 
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HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY. 


(Continued from p. 364.) 


ON the 17th of February, 1879, after a long stay in London, 
where they formed the first nucleus of their brotherhood, which for 
the time prospered, Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott arrived 
at Bombay. 

There the Arya Som4j Society, of which Swami Dyanand was 
the spiritual head, organized, in their honour, a welcome, which was 
reported in the Anglo-Indian newspapers, and which was described 
by H. P. Blavatsky herself in her book, Zz the Caves and Fungles of 
FTindustan, as well as in her letters written at the time; the following 
humorous extract is from one of the latter : 

“Tmagine the deputies of the Society coming out to greet us 
in boats, decorated with garlands of flowers, accompanied by an 
orchestra of musicians, blowing on trumpets and horns; no sooner 
had they got on board our vessel than we were surrounded. I raged 
and laughed at the same time, at the spectacle we presented to the 
eyes of all the loafers assembled on the bridge and on the quay. 
The Colonel appeared like a ‘fatted ox’ at an Italian carnival, and 
my ungraceful figure looked more like a balloon decked with roses 
and lilies than anything else. Thus adorned, we were conducted, 
band of music and all, towards the landing place. ‘Then, behold, 
a new surprise! a ballet of native dancers, attired almost in the 
costume of the Queen Pomaré, which is chiefly remarkable by its 
absence; . . . they at once commenced to dance around us, 
enveloping us in a circle of nudities and flowers which they threw 
beneath our feet, all the time leading us towards—carriages, think 
you? . . . Alas! towards a white elephant! Gods of Olympus! 
what it cost me to climb on to the back of this kneeling colossus, 
making use of the shoulders and naked backs of the coolies as a sort 
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of living ladder. I clung to the columns of the howdah to save 
myself from falling out when the huge beast got on his legs. Our 
companions—more lucky than we—got into palanquins, and were 
carried by these same coolies, the human beasts of burden of the 
country: thus, accompanied by flourishes and drums, and a curious 
and laughing crowd, we were led, like ‘learned monkeys,’ or 
acrobats at a fair, towards the house prepared for our humble 
selves by the “vo hospitable members of the Arya Somaj.” 

Notwithstanding this grand demonstration on arrival, their life 
was a hard one at first. They worked eighteen hours a day; Olcott 
travelled the greater part of the year, forming branches of the 
Theosophical Society, which at once took root in the congenial soil 
of Oriental belief, and Madaine Blavatsky hardly quitted her table, 
writing night and day, preparing material for their projected journal, 
The Theosophist, which was started that same year, and also in 
writing articles in the English, American and Russian newspapers 
to help their common resources. From their very first start they 
were harassed by the Anglo-Indian administration, which took a 
dislike to Theosophists and put them on their black books, ‘treating 
them as spies and propagandists of the Russian Government. 

It must be borne in mind that just at that time there was 
considerable excitement in England as to the fate of Afghanistan, 
on account of the success which had attended the Russian arms in 
the T'ranscaspian regions. ‘The English had become more mis- 
trustful and more full of Russophobia than ever. In vain the poor 
Theosophists protested and represented to the authorities that their 
mission was entirely concerned with philosophy and had nothing on 
earth to do with politics. They were put under police surveillance, 
their movements were watched and their correspondence opened. 

So much the worse for the government of Queen Victoria, 
for H. P. Blavatsky added fuel to the flames, put no restraint upon 
her feelings in her letters, and doubtless the officials had often the 
pleasure of reading therein many home truths, which must have 
been somewhat trying to their vanity. . . . At last friends in 
London and the press took the matter up, and the police surveil- 
lance was removed—thanks, however, principally to a letter which 
Lord Lindsay, a Fellow of the Royal Society and President of the 
Astronomical Society in London, wrote to Lord Lytton, the Viceroy 
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of India, and which made him ashamed of any longer persecuting 
a woman and other persons engaged in abstract studies of a moral 
character. 

Notwithstanding the prejudice against her among the members 
of Anglo-Indian society, Madame Blavatsky was able to make friends 
with some individuals amongst them, especially with those who 
were engaged in literary pursuits, and who were capable of being 
interested in the problems which occupied her. Soon she was in 
request in the highest social circles, especially after the Proneer and 
Indian Mirror (the first-named being a Government organ) had 
made public the speech that the Viceroy, Lord Lytton, had made 
about her at a state dinner, after reading her works—it was as 
follows: 

“T know but one person in the world who in the abstract 
sciences can compare with the author of Zaxonz [Lord Lytton’s own 
father], and that is Madame Blavatsky.” 

The visits, the dinners and the balls, and all the exigencies of 
society, were exceedingly irksome to Helena Petrovna, but she did 
her best to comply with them for the sake of her Society. She 
passed the hot weather in the hills, sometimes taking part in the 
Colonel's travels, but more often staying with friends, and always 
occupied, without intermission, on her writing. 

* She passed one summer at Simla, having accepted the invita- 
tion of one of her new friends, Mr. Sinnett, editor of the Proncer, 
and his wife. Here it was that Madame Blavatsky made the great 
mistake of producing certain phenomena, in the presence of several 
persons who begged her to do so, and Mr. Sinnett had the impru- 
dence to relate these phenomena in his newspaper, before publishing 
all those ‘‘facts,” in which he most sincerely believed, in his well- 
known book, Zhe Occult World. ‘This led to endless debates. The 
clergy protested, not without reason, against ‘this anti-Christian 
propaganda, founded on jugglery.” The calumnies against the 
founders of the Theosophical Society grew apace. They even went 
so far as to assert that not only was she a spy, but even an impostor 
—‘‘a servant of the late Madame Blavatsky, who was dead and 
buried, whose papers she had seized and whose name she made 


use of.” 
All these slanders served to aggravate the maladies from which 
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she suffered most terribly. She was obliged to have recourse to the 
authority of her relations and of her friends in Russia to prove 
her identity. Prince A. M. Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, at that time 
Commander-in-Chief of the Caucasus, wrote her a most kind 
letter, describing himself as a friend who had known her from her 
youth, and enclosed a certificate of identity, which was published 
in nearly all the Anglo-Indian papers, to the great delight of her 
friends. 

But, alas! she had more influential enemies than she had 
friends. 

The Theosophical Society at that time numbered its recruits by 
the thousand among the natives, among those who held no official ° 
position, but had made very few converts among the leading classes 
in India. The English, bound by their official ties, or their social 
position, contented themselves for the most part with taking a 
general interest in the movement, and in the teachings in particular, 
but would have nothing to do with diplomas, and so forth, and, not 
being members of the Society, they lost no time in disowning it 
when it got into low water. Those who wish to acquaint them- 
selves with the details of what occurred during the sojourn of 
H. P. Blavatsky in India can do so by reading the accounts written 
by Olcott and by Sinnett and by other eye-witnesses. 

At length the adhesion of rich and influential natives, given to 
a fraternity which reaffirmed the truth underlying their faiths, 
whether Hindu or Buddhist, irritated the missionaries to such an 
extent that they seemed to forget Christian charity. They saw 
already clearly enough that Madame Blavatsky, whether sincere or 
hypocrite, magician or conjturer, was the strength and the soul of 
the Theosophical Society, and they directed their attacks against 
her in consequence. She had not openly embraced Buddhism as 
had the President of the Society, but she proclaimed the equality 
and unity of all religious systems. For this very reason she was 
more dangerous than the Colonel, who was the author of a Buddhist 
catechism, approved by Sumangala, the High Priest of Ceylon. 
From thenceforward, therefore, she became the point of attack for 
the enemies of Theosophy and the scapegoat of the Society. 

What with eighteen hours’ work out of the twenty-four, the 
abuse and the constant worry, the mental strain added to her 
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chronic bodily disease, which was aggravated by the bad climatic 
conditions, she at length came within an ace of death. During 
the five years H. P. Blavatsky passed in India she had no less than 
four attacks of illness of so serious a nature that the best doctors of 
Bombay and of Madras in each instance decided that she could not 
possibly live; but at the last moment some unlooked-for and at 
times unusual aid always came to her. On one occasion it was a 
native doctor, on another a Brahmin Yogi, or a poor “ pariah,” 
shrunken by fasting and austerities. They appeared unasked and 
offered their remedies, which proved to be efficacious. ‘Then at the 
specified hour she fell into a deep sleep, from which, according to 
the European doctors, she should have passed into her last agony. 
Instead of which, she woke from this long sleep as if she had 
had nothing the matter with her. Twice, however, it fell out other- 
wise. Strange, unknown and unlooked-for visitors appeared, who 
took charge of her and carried her off no one knew whither. 

Scores of witnesses testify to the fact, in addition to which her 
own letters prove it clearly. I have one before me, unluckily un- 
dated, as it was her habit in writing to us—her aunt and myself— 
not to trouble about the day of the month. In this letter she gives 
us news of a severe illness she was passing through; a ‘‘chela” (a 
disciple of the Masters and a student of the Occult sciences) had 
brought her an order from one of the Adepts for her to follow him, 
and she begged us not to be uneasy on account of her silence, which 
would necessarily be prolonged, as the place where she would be 
obliged to pass some time in order to recover was far removed from 
posts and telegraphs. 

Here, again, is a letter addressed from Meerut, beyond Allaha- 
bad. This one was written in May, 188r, after a severe illness, of 
which those who were with H. P. Blavatsky had informed us, saying 
that we must be prepared for the worst. Her friends were taking 
Helena Petrovna into the country—she was convalescent, but still 
very weak—when she received the “order” to leave the main roads 
and to strike off into the mountains. 

‘There you will find certain individuals,” thus it was said to 
her, ‘who will guide you from the jungles into the sacred forests of 
the Deobend.” But, halfway, an accident befell her, which brought 
on another relapse. Here are a few lines from a letter which she 
wrote me three weeks later: 
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‘“‘T lost consciousness, and have no remembrance of the facts or 
the surroundings—all I do know was that I was carried in a palan- 
quin, in which I lay at full length—to a great height. I only came 
to myself the following evening, so they told me, and then for a 
very short time only. I found myself lying in a large apartment, 
cut out of the solid rock and altogether empty, unless the statues of 
Buddha, which surrounded it, and the lighted braziers, which burnt 
around iny bed, containing vases from which escaped sweet-smelling 
vapours, can be reckoned as furniture. An old man, quite white, 
bent over me, making magnetic passes, which steeped my body in a 
condition of indescribable well-being. I had barely time to recog- 
nize Delo-Durgai, the old Lama of Tibet, whom I had met ez 
route a few days previously, and who had told me we should meet 
again soon.” 

This was an allusion to her previous letter, in which she had 
spoken of the fact of their meeting. . 

Having recognized the Tibetan Lama, my sister again 
relapsed into one of her strange sleeps and did not recover con- 
sciousness until she was again at the foot of the mountain, in the 
village where her European friends were waiting for her. 

Never was it permitted, not only for the English but even for 
the natives themselves, to follow her on such secret expeditions, on 
which occasions it was presumed she went to see her Masters—not- 
withstanding this conviction, held by those who surrounded her, 
she never wrote to us of her visiting them; nevertheless, I have 
come across one of her first letters (written in 1879), in which she 
relates the participation of Mahatma Morya in one of her journeys 
with Colonel Olcott, amid the vaults and the ruins of ancient 
temples, which is of intense interest. 

In the spring of 1881, H. P. Blavatsky fell seriously ill after 
receiving the fatal news of what had occurred in Russia on the 
13th March in that year. 

‘““Good God of mercy! what a bloody horror!” she wrote to us, 
“Are the last days of Russia come? . . . Or is Satan himself 
incarnate in her children, in the miserable abortion of my poor 
country? After this unprecedented crime, what next? Where are 
the Russians of days gone by? Whither is my beloved Russia 
drifting? Yes, lamarenegade. Yes, I am a Buddhist, an atheist 
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—according to you, a republican—but I am miserable, profoundly 
miserable, over this atrocious montrosity! Oh! how I pity them 
all—our martyred Tsar, his unhappy family, and all Russia! 

‘Cursed be these monsters, these Nihilists, these reckless fools! 

‘How you will laugh at me—the republican citizen, the esprz7 
fort, who has freed herself from the prejudices of her country; but 
in this moment of profound stupor I feel a shame so intense of my 
countrymen, a pity so deep for the victim of their cruel follies, a 
despair so true, that I defy the most faithful of the subjects of our 
Tsars, who have never left their native land, to suffer more than 
Ivdo,” 

And she proved it by falling ill. 

Her journal, Zhe Theosophist, appeared in black borders. ‘This 
was a most kind attention on the part of the President of the Theo- 
sophical Society; for she herself was far from being in a condition 
toathink of such things. Hardly had she recovered from her first 
stupor, when she set to work to write a beautiful article for Zhe 
Proncer, in which she recounted all the acts of bravery, of humanity 
and kindliness done by Alexander II., and was delighted that all 
the Anglo-Indian press echoed what she said. Asa reply to certain 
ill-disposed remarks in two clerical organs, alluding to ‘“‘the American 
citizen and her journal dressed in mourning for the death of an 
autocrat,” H. P. Blavatsky sent a collective reply to the Bombay 
Gazette, whence the other papers reproduced it. 

“My kind friends make a mistake,” so she wrote; “it is not as 
a subject of the ‘Tsar of all the Russias’ that I have put on mourn- 
ing, 
my compatriots, whom this good and merciful man has covered 


but as a Russian by birth, as a unit among the thousands of 


with benefits, and who are all plunged in mourning. I desire, by 
so doing, to testify my sympathy, my respect, and my sincere grief 
for the death of the Tsar of my kindred, of my brothers and sisters 
in Russia, who will ever be dear to me, even to my last breath!” 

In the winter of 1881-82 the Theosophical community trans- 
ported its penates from Bombay to Adyar, a property in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city of Madras, bought by contributions from all 
the members of the Society, who desired to provide their founders 
and their staff with a permanent home. It is there that the Presi- 
dent lives up to the present time, and it was there also that Madame 
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Blavatsky passed the last two years of her life in India, and it was 
there that in that same year the seventh anniversary of the founding 
of the Society was celebrated with especial solemnity—I say “espe- 
cial solemnity,” as the number seven is an important one in theo- 
sophic beliefs, and as these anniversaries are numerous at Adyar, at 
New York and at London, those which contain this number are 
doubly marked. 

During their frequent travels Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky were always received with great pomp by the natives of 
the country they passed through; for all the Hindus were devoted 
to them, partly because by their translations of the Sanskrit books 
of the ancient Aryan literature they had done much to popularize 
them, partly on account of the efforts they had made to lessen the 
barriers between the castes, and also for what they had done in the 
way of modifying the unjust contempt with which the Anglo- 
Indians regarded the natives, even the learned Brahmins. In this 
work, according to the opinion of the natives, the Society had met 
with considerable success. Nowhere, however, were the Theoso- 
phists /é¢ed as they were in Ceylon. Each time they set foot there 
the Buddhist population were ez /é/e, and led by their priests they 
organized a triumphal welcome. 

It was in the interests of the Sinhalese that the President 
planned a journey to Europe and especially to London, in order to 
present a petition to Parliament in their favour. 

It was towards the end of 1883 that H. P. Blavatsky found 
herself rather improved in health, thanks to a better climate and to 
the fact that she had a well-built house to live in. Nevertheless, 
her health left much to be desired, and all her doctors agreed that 
even a temporary change of climate would do her a great deal of 
good. It was therefore decided that she should accompany the 
President, and thenceforward Helena began to form projects of 
seeing once more her relatives. She immediately wrote to us; 
then in the month of December they left Bombay. 

Before leaving the shore of India, however, my sister had three 
successive visions which indicated to her the death of her uncle, 
General Rostislav Fadéew, who died at that very time at Odessa. 

As we knew she was about to leave, and were too upset our- 
selves by this heavy blow, her aunt and I neglected to send her 
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news of what had happened. She was unaware of the illness of 
her uncle, when he himself came and told her that his trials were 
over. 

The two or three letters of Madame Blavatsky dated early in 
January, 1884—General Fadéew having died on the 29th December 
—proved conclusively the truth of these visions, whilst the words 
from beyond the tomb, which she heard pronounced by this man, 
one who was esteemed and honoured by all who ever knew him, 
had for her a singular significance. 

She had implicit belief in the truth and the importance of 
visions of this nature—not sought for but proceeding from the 
initiative of him who was dead. She had experienced them all her 
life, and nearly all the members of our family were privileged in 
the same manner. 

VERA PETROVNA JELIHOVSKY. 


(To be continued.) 


Our best thanks are due to the Editor of the Nouvelle Revue, for 
fermisston to translate this Biographical Essay.—Evs. 


THE BOOK OF THE AZURE" Vii 
(Concluded from p. 408.) 


EXPLANATORY. 


Ir the present presentation of Pofol Vuh as a consistent 
allegory from the first to the last page awakens scepticism in the 
mind of my reader, let him accept instead the theory of Brasseur de 
Bourbourg that it is a history of the Quiché nation; or that of those 
Spanish padres who, like Varea and Ximenez, attributed its author- 
ship to no less a personage than Satan himself, who gave the people 
of Quiché a plagiarism from Christian teachings, such as the 
Trinity, immaculate conception, descent of Christ into hell, ete., 
before the Christian padres arrived in their land to tell them of all 
these things. Discarding these fantastic notions, the nature of the 
book, the literal meanings of all the names found in it, and the 
numerous rhythmic chants and invocations it contains all show un- 
deniably that it is a studied allegory of the secret instructions im- 
parted in the initiation crypts of Central America. This view is 
held by the ablest writer on the subject, Dr. le Plongeon, who 
places the Pofol Vuh in the same category as the Book of Enoch, 
with which work it has much in common. 

To illustrate the minute exactness of every detail in Popol Vuh, 
in the chapter which follows, the meanings are pointed out in foot- 
notes. Every chapter admits of the same close analysis; but it will 
suffice to indicate the general outline of the preceding chapters. 
For Seven-inacaws is simply the lunar body; and his wife, Precipi- 
tate Entering, symbolizes the tendency towards mediumship. ‘They 
are slain by the aspirant, aided by his own higher nature. Desire 
for Results is the generative principle, which, awakening the six 
lower psychic centres in the body (the six mountains created at the 
dawn of the Aurora) paralyses the nervous system (the 400 youths). 
His sexual nature is indicated by his food of fish and crabs. At the 
base of the seventh mountain (the pineal gland) he finds the imita- 
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tation “‘ crab” (the corpora quadrigemina) and meets his death there, 
as all evil passion must; and there, too, perishes Second Great One, 
the destroyer of the mountains, a symbol of the lower reasoning 
mind, which by its cold unfaith atrophies all the psychic centres in 
men and leaves them the selfish, unbrotherly beings who at present 
disgrace our mother earth with a brutal semblance of “ civilization ” 
which will be looked back upon with horror by many a coming race. 


POPOL VvUH: 
BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I. 


HERE we shall tell the name of the Father of Master of Air- 
tube and Light-bringer’; but we shall cast the veil of allegory over 
their origin; and even while enveloping in mystery the story of 
their incarnation, we shall tell but little more than half of their 
relationship with their Father. 

This, then, is the myth: each was named Master of Air-tube, 
and their parents were the Sun-god and the Moon-goddess, by 
whom in the darkness were engendered T'wo-fold Master of Air- 
tube? and Seven-fold Master of Air-tube.* For these Masters of 
Air-tube were two; they had begotten two lawful sons, the first 
named White Cord‘, and the second Iluminator.° 

The name of their mother was Tied-Bones.® This was called 
the bride of T'wo-fold Master of Air-tube. Seven-fold Master of 
Air-tube had no bride, but was a virgin celibate. 

Not only in their soul-essence were these two devotees mar- 
vellous sages, glorious in wisdom, but they were divine even here on 
the face of the earth, so that their earth-life was holy like the soul- 
essence itself. 

This image of White Cord and Illuminator, the sons of the 
Two Air-tubes, reveals the whole of genius. The players of the 
flute, singers, magicians, the greatest of writers and painters, 
sculptors, workers in gold and jewels, are inspired by White Cord 
and Illuminator. 

Two-fold Master of Air-tube and Seven-fold Master of Air-tube 
illuminated not only the white cubes of bone’ but also the ball,* and 
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every day they invoked the Four,® and joined the multitude who 
assembled in the Temple of the Mysteries. 

And to see them came the serpent-destroying Hawk,” the 
messenger of First Great One," the undulation of the lightning 
and thunderbolt which strikes; for this Hawk is not very far from 
the surface of the earth, nor very far from the Underworld,” and in 
an instant it wings its way through the heavens to the region of the 
First Great One. 

When they were embodied here on the face of the earth, the 
mother of White Cord and Hluminator died.” 

And thereafter, in journeying to the Underworld, they vibrated 
the ball,'* which immediately called the attention of One Death and 
Seven Deaths,” the rulers of the Underworld. 

‘““What is happening there on the earth? Who are they who 
cause it to tremble and who create such a commotion? Send 
immediately to discover them, and let them be brought here: let 
them vibrate the ball when they come, so that we may vanquish 
them. In truth, our slumber is no longer heeded by them; they no 
more have respect and reverence for our being, and they do nothing 
but contend with each other over our heads,” said all they of the 
Underworld. 

Then they all took counsel together; and the two named One 
Death and Seven Deaths are the supreme judges, for all the rulers 
were subordinate to their dominion, being rulers only through the 
will of One Death and Seven Deaths. 

There were Flying Hobbler and Reunited Blood, rulers over 
men who have a plethora of blood." 

Other rulers were Pus-maker, and Seruin-maker; and their 
function was to make men become swollen, to cause humours to 
break out on their legs, and to turn their faces yellow with what 
is called jaundice. Such was the function of Pus-maker and Serum- 
maker." 

Rulers also were Bearer of the Bone-wand and Bearer of the 
Death’s-Head-wand,'* mace-bearers of the Underworld, who ruled 
over bones only. ‘Their function as mace-bearers was to emaciate 
men to the point that, having only a head and fleshless bony frame, 
when they died only a skeleton remained. 

There were also rulers named Worker of Impurity, and Pro- 
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ducer of Misery,’ whose function it was to cause the betrayal of 
man, so that he should find treachery either at the front or at the 
rear, and, falling open-mouthed upon the ground, meet a miserable 
death. 

Still other rulers were Blood-hawk and Staggerer under 
Burdens,” whose office it was to cause a man to die on the way, of 
what is called sudden death, when the blood rushes to his mouth 
and he dies vomiting blood. Each one of these had for his function 
the strangling of man’s throat and breast, causing the blood to surge 
suddenly into his throat as he walked; so that he would perish on 
the path. 

And all these joined in counsel to persecute and punish Each- 
one Master of Air-tube and Seven-fold Master of Air-tube. What 
they of the Underworld desired was to bring them into contempt, 
as well as the shields, cinctures, gauntlets, and crowns with cusps,” 
which they had put on. 

Now we shall relate their journey to the Underworld,” leaving 
behind them White Cord and Illuminator, the sons of Sevenfold 
Master of Air-tube. For their mother was already dead,” and after 
that followed the defeat of White Cord and Illuminator by Master of 
Air-tube and Light-bringer.*! 

ARETAS. 


' The dual electric current directed along the spinal column. 
* The same positive and negative force. 

" The seven psychic centres in the brain. 

“The Spinal cord. 


°The normal nerve-current, active in all men, but especially 
intense in those of a psychic temperament. 

° The notochord which in the embryonic stages is the matrix of the 
vertebral column. 

’ The 33 spinal vertebree of which 4 are in the coccygeal region, 5 
in the sacral, 5 in the lumbar, 12 in the dorsal, and 7 in the cervical. 

* Pituitary body. 

* The four lower magnetic breaths, the colours of which were 
symbolized by the four cardinal points when invoked. The Central 
Americans painted these on the ‘“‘ Katun wheel,” by which they counted 
their calendar, in which each of the colours was sacred to one of the 
four dominical letters. 


” The “astral light.” 
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"The spiritual (sidereal) light, which in John, the Eagle Gospel, 
highest of the Four, is said to be the life of the Logos (planetary 
being or ‘‘ globe’”’) and the light of men. 

* Nibalba, from the verb «7dz/, ‘to melt, to dissolve” (in death); 
hence the ethereal world of shadows, said by the Central Americans to 
be w7thinz the earth. 

“The notochord having produced the spinal column, becomes a 
small tube, like a slender thread; it is dead (or atrophied) in the adult. 

“ Pituitary body. 

© The lower centres in the psychic body. 

* Gross physical vitality is a barrier to psychic sensitivity; con- 
versely ‘‘ Happy are the poor in exhalations (blood fumes), for theirs is 
the realm of the heavens” (the region of the third eye). (Maxapuor ot 
Trwxol TY Trevpatt, k.t.r., Matt. v. 3.) 

"The action of the electric Fire on a watery physical body pro- 
duces boils, etc., as in the case of the hapless Job. 

* Asceticism of that misguided kind which accomplishes nothing 
but the emaciation and ruin of the physical body. 

® Sexual impurity, the unpardonable sin against the holy Breath. 

* The psychic feebleness of those who imagine they can awaken 
the pneuma by retaining the air in their lungs. 

2 Developments in the aura of the aspirant. See /s7s Unveiled, 
Titar: 

2 Kormation of the ethereal body. 

28 See above, note 13. 

* Spiritual action supplanting the psychic, the electric breath 
deposing the magnetic. 

ARETAS. 


[ Norr.—Although only a fourth of Popol Vuh is contained in the 
above, circumstances have made it impossible for the translator to 
finish the work, for the present at least. | 


A MASTER OF OCCULT ARTS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 


(Concluded from p. 393.) 


In the hall, right at the entrance’ door, I saw another monk 
sitting, shyness and uneasiness written all over his long, stick-like 
frame. He had a big, fat nose, which gave to his face a mixed 
expression of utter stupidity and cunning at the same time. 

He bowed to me, and I bowed to him, and Father Bogolép, 
who was in front of me, lifted the book to the level of the monk’s 
face and said : 

“Kiss the book and pay the money. And mind you behave 
yourself, no dishonourable tricks, for you are going to be made the 
receptacle of all that is holy. So act honestly.” 

The monk obediently kissed the book and proceeded to find the 
pocket under his long professional coat. But Father Bogolép caught 
him by the arm and dragged him into the next room. 

They started a lively discussion in whispers. And it seemed to 
me they were a considerable while about it, for I had time enough to 
examine my flowers, cut off the dry leaves, and then to sit down for 
a while doing nothing. 

At last Father Bogolép appeared, red in the face and preoccu- 
pied. He asked me for ten roubles, his commission as he reminded 
me, and an envelope with a gummed edge. 

Having been given both, he went back to the monk. ‘The 
whispers arose again as lively as ever. From time to time I could 
hear: ‘You had better let me do it!”"—‘‘ No, I must do it my- 
self!”—and so on. But this time their absence did not last 
so long. Father Bogolép came back again and handed me the 
same envelope, but with its gummy side in such a state of un- 
cleanly moisture that I could not bring myself to touch it, 
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“Here it is, dearie, the whole sum is in there, complete, 
whether you count it or not. Oh, and here is the creature of shame 
bringing us tea. That’s right. Every good gift and every perfect 
gift cometh from above. Food and drink may be accepted from 
any one, 1s it not so, Father?” addressing the monk. ‘‘ But where 
does one wash one’s hands in this house? I think I had better 
follow the unregenerate one, she will show me the way . . .” 

And so we were left alone, the monk sitting in a state of most 
uncomfortable self-consciousness, like an ill-bred hoyden, who does 
not understand how to behave and knows it; andI, looking at him, and 
thinking to myself: what on earth have you two been about such a 
time? Have you cheated me in common accord? and for how 
much? or, if cheating there be, was it all of Father Bogolép’s 
doing ? 

I was about to ask him the precise amount he paid to Father 
30golép, but did not, stopped by unnecessary scruples. Besides, 
the monk spoke before my mind was made up. 

“Father Bogolép . . .” he said hesitatingly. 

“ What about him ?” 

‘“‘ Where is he gone to?” 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

Silence for a while. 

‘‘ Methinks,” spoke he again, “he is . . hm, bovee 
” 


He cleared his throat and added: “he is misbehaving. 
‘You mean he is making a fool of himself ?” 
o> 


“Not .- 2 <4 heas misbehaving. 
Another silence. 
“Father Bogolép . . | he sometimes isiim ee 


‘“What is he sometimes?” 

‘Sometimes he is hard to comprehend.” 

‘“‘’That he certainly is.” 

“And at the same time it isevident . . . hm 

‘What is evident?” 

“Tt is evident that grace is acting in him.” 

“Tt looks as if it was, most assuredly.” 

At this moment the object of our conversation walked in, with 
his hands freshly washed, and rubbing them as hard as he could 
with a huge pink checked cotton handkerchief. ‘Then he wiped his 
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face, gave a deep sigh, crossed himself, and proceeded to fold his 
handkerchief, saying as he was doing so: 

“Washed and dried myself, washed and dried myself, glory be 
to Thee, who hast showed us light. With my own handkerchief, 
yes, with my own monastic, long-suffering, exile handkerchief. The 
lewd one offered me a fine luxurious towel, but I said: ‘Serve me at 
a distance, but don’t touch my flesh, for my flesh is of a different 
kind from yours, and it is not for you.’ ” 

I was getting pretty sick of the foul words he applied to the 
girl, so I said he must not speak badly of her. Bogolép apologised 
very readily, but immediately started a long argument about women 
in general, maintaining they all were ‘“‘ vessels of corruption.” 

“This one is no exception,” he said, ‘“‘and the devil isin her. I 
know it, and I shall prove it to you.” 

When the girl came back to attend to our breakfast, he got out 
a kind of square green rug, which might have been a shawl at some 
previous time, and waved it at her. I don’t know whether it was 
fright or anger on her side, but she gave a start and a shriek, 
dropped a cup and broke it, and ran out of the room. 

“ Now we have it all,” said Bogolép triumphantly. ‘This holy 
covering is all impregnated with the fumes of sacred incense. The 
moment she smelt it, she had to run for dear life. The beast in her 
could not stand it. You see if she does not spread calumnies about 
me, henceforth. But all the same, she will break her heart for my 
sake, by-and-bye.” 

He was getting to be a perfect bore, and besides, two cups of 
tea over generously mixed with rum were proving too much for him. 
And so in order to get rid of him, I said I had to go out. 

“Presently, presently. You men of sin have no patience. We 
shall presently carry off the holiness with all the honours it deserves, 
and you shall be rid of us, you shall be rid of us.” 

He began to spread on the table the same “ holy covering” 
with which he had frightened away the servant. Then he put the 
book on it, and, with a pious kiss, wrapped it up. Then 
his pocket disgorged another covering with a tinsel cross upon it. 
This time the cloth was quite a large affair and, though pierced by 
many holes, bore the unmistakable look of being formerly used in 
some church for the purpose of protecting sacred objects from dust, 
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The book underwent a new wrapping. <A third ‘sacred rag” 
left the same pocket to see the light once more, and was used in the 
same way as the two former ones. This one was as large as a sheet, 
threadbare, and made of some light silk stuff. The whole bundle 
was tied up with a cheap yellow ribbon so as to form crosses, and 
the performance was over. 

All this was lodged by Bogolép under the flap of his coat, and, 
had he been a professional conjuror, he could not have carried it 
more imperceptibly, as for the life of you, you could not have sus- 
pected so many things concealed about his lean figure. He pro- 
duced and unfolded all the coverings and packed up the book just in 
the way a conjuror would have done; and, as if to increase the 
resemblance, whilst doing it, he never stopped talking. 

“This is the right way to treat you, my sweet pet, my only 
natural, lasting benefactor. I know you deserve it . . . Iam 
not the man to keep you under lock and key, as if you were a vulgar 
prisoner . . . Library, indeed! No, no, no, that will never 
happen, it is not to be suffered that you should be reduced to stand 
on a shelf alongside of their shameless novels . . . Yes, certainly 
you are to leave them all, seeking shelter, as is only right, under 
the holy protection of the house of God, to hide yourself under 
the shadow of our Lady. I shall carry you, I myself. No man 
of sin, son of impure conception, but myself. I shall raise you 
over my head and carry you high above the crawling crowd. 
And henceforth you and I shall proclaim to the world the divine 
powers, hidden in you. Amen, amen, amen. So be it and so be 
it!” And having tied the yellow ribbon into an enormous knot, 
Bogolép made the sign of the cross over the bundle and said 
to the monk: 

“Arise now, Father, and let us leave this house of sin. 
Turn to the right and go, make it known to the brotherhood that 
the treasure is in our hands. The money-worshipping sinner 
could not withstand the temptation, he accepted the gold of the 
holy abode, and sold the treasure inexhaustible. And announce to 
the brotherhood also that I shall be with them about supper time; 
we shall all go to the chapel and organise the first reading. As to 
me, nowI shall go to the left, I know where I shall go . . . I 
shall go straight to a house, ever charitable tome. A demoniac lives 
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in it, au ancient demoniac woman, a real house of delight for the 
evil one, who has never left her now for sixty years. I shall go 
there, and read, and send the devil out of her. And now let us 
shake the dust off our feet, arise singing and make our exodus in 
peace.” 

On this he got up, put on his greasy cap, before saying good- 
bye to me, placed himself right in the middle of the room, and 
having lifted the book to his head, proceeded to make a solemn 
exit, holding to the book with both hands and singing: 

“Tet God arise and his enemies be dispersed.” 


One may well consider all this as a nonsensical and even a dis- 
gusting farce. I cannot say a word to the contrary. A farce it 
certainly was, and a very vulgar one into the bargain, but calculated 
to impose on the unsuspecting sort of people, and also well calcu- 
lated never to miss its effect. To understand the important part 
such people as Father Bogolép can play in the humble life of the 
lowly in spirit, you must look at them with their humble eyes, 
otherwise the task would prove impossible. And how telling these 
eyes are! Have you ever seen the beautiful Russian picture repre- 
senting the wedding feast interrupted by the arrival of a sorcerer ?— 
or yet another picture, a Spanish girl who could not pray, at a 
moment when her life and honour were at stake, just because ‘ 
well knew that the priest had shut up God in a golden box on the 
church altar” ? 

In such psychic states, people positively cannot raise their minds 
to the great Beyond; the dark abysses of horror and fear are 
opened to them, and they fall into the abysses headforemost, and 
with such rapidity as to transform everything on their way into 
terrors, aud the very air they breathe becomes hell for them. 
Panic and despair reign in this hell, and to escape it means for the 
patient to be torn from the devil’s claws in order to be restored to 
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the paternal embrace of God. 


The long monk hurried after Father Bogolép. Bowing to me 
and shaking my hand he whispered :. 
“God have mercy upon us. 

I was glad to let them out of the house, but curiosity prompted 
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me to go to the window and see how this strange procession would 
fare in the street. 

But there was no procession at all. Most probably the police- 
man had interfered with it. Once outside the entrance door, 
Father Bogolép hailed a sleigh, put the great book in its sacred 
coverings under his feet and pulled the fur rug over the whole. 
He drove to the left, most probably in the direction of Jamskaya 
street, where as he informed us, he had to call on the “ ancient 
demoniac.” ‘The other monk started in an opposite direction, and I 
saw him now and again looking back at Father Bogolép. I thought 
the poor wretch was not at all sure he would ever see either the 
exorciser or the book again. 

Some time after I heard something to that effect from the 
people in the old bookshop. My own horizon was rid of Father 
Bogolép for ever after. They said that the monastery that was to 
board him was spared the expense; as in a short time he perished, 
bravely fighting the devil to the very last. The enemy of the 
human race caught Father Bogolép in a moment of weakness, 
lassoed his throat with the very undergarment the unhappy victim 
had on, and strangled him like a quail in a net. 

In justice to Father Bogolép, I must mention that, contrary to 
my expectations, the much moistened envelope actually contained 
the promised sum except one ten rouble note, which he had 
deducted from it in an absent-minded way, forgetting that he had 
already got his ‘“‘ commission” from me. 

I have represented Bogolép such as I knew him. Some people 
may think the outline I have given of him not sufficiently clear ; 
that I have failed to paint the most important aspect of the man, 
namely, the side of his character that led common people to see in 
him abnormal powers and gifts. This is quite possible; but I 
could not help it. The image I have given is all Ican do, but being 
conscious of its insufficiency I am brought to repeat once more that, 
in spite of the transparency of his devices and his general rascality, 
there positively was in him something which gave one confidence in 
his mysterious gifts. ‘To my amind he was a type of the Russian 
demonomaniac of the most pronounced description. And itis greatly 
to be regretted, that this type has never as yet been studied in the 
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dispassionate conscientious way it well deserves, if only from the 
artistic point of view. 

It is not to be doubted that Bogolép could cure certain diseases 
of the psychic category. This is a fact known to many people in 
St. Petersburg, besides myself. But my point is that he could also 
make people ill, in the same mysterious way, and here is an example. 

The servant girl to whom he used such insulting language, 
instantly conceived a great hatred for him. As soon as he left the 
house she declared he was a “‘base blackguard,” and that, were he 
to call again, nothing would induce her to serve him. Her reasons 
for beingangry with him were as follows: first, he insisted upon calling 
her a “lewd creature,” but this she would overlook, were it not that, 
whilst washing his hands, he actually pinched her ; a second offence 
—a liberty she could not pardon. But even this was not all: he 
has whispered to her ‘‘awful words,” which she refused to repeat on 
the grounds that ‘no Christian tongue could be induced to pro- 
nounce them.” 

And so they remained her secret. But this is what was brought 
to light. Three days later the girl came to me, imploring me with 
tears in her eyes to have a ‘“‘’Te Deum” sung in the house, as the 
“ blackguard,” whose name she would not mention, ‘“‘ hangs” about 
her room every night. Ina few days more, the other servant, who 
slept in the same room, declared she also could feel him, and they 
both said he looked like ‘‘ every possible beast.” ‘They shuddered 
at every noise, screamed and behaved in a most inexplicable way, 
and after a while they manifested a surprising curiosity as to 
“where he lives.” ‘hey were so worried, they could not stand it 
any longer, and decided to go and ask him to “make it easier for 
them.” Afterall it was to him they looked for help! 

What I describe is no invention of mine, and it cannot even be 
pleaded that it occurred in ancient days of darkness and ignorance. 
It happened quite recently, and the people who suffered by it were 
no simple-minded credulous peasants, but inhabitants of the capital, 
women who go to theatres, and know all about bustles and crino- 
lines, just as well as their mistresses. 

And here we are. ‘The very people whom he did everything to 
insult, and who ought to have despised him from the very first, were 
affected by him and tied to his image to the extent of losing all self- 
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control. If this is not a power, occult or not, I don’t know what is; 
time passing away, and the details of their lives changing with 
every day, but he still hanging and ‘‘ crawling” about them to the 
extent of their being led to believe he was the only channel 
through which peace of mind could come to them. 

Whatever the difference of opinions, this is pure psychology, and 
is as important as the state of his moral being is important for every 
human being; when this is disturbed it makes life perfectly im- 
possible. 

And I must remind my readers that this kind of moral compli- 
cation is not the result of poisonous drugs, used by coramon village 
sorcerers. ‘Their secret cause is of quitea different origin. If asked 
what is this origin, I must frankly admit—I do not know. A great 
love for humanity is the necessary condition of all such investiga- 
tions. We have to study all these sad phenomena, free from every 
shadow of prejudice, whether mystic or material. We must pursue 
—not the confirmation of our own mental tendencies and tastes, 
but—the true phenomenon, as it actually happened. And to do all 
this we must leave off partisanship, and face the risk of being styled 
either mystic or atheist. We must make it understood, at last, that 
we live in an epoch when all such denominations have become mere 
sounding words. What we really want is truth, however disap- 
pointing it may seem at first. 

But I must end my story. 

Being at a loss to understand what was to be done, I advised 
the sick girls to visita community of sisters of charity, whose priest 
was known to the whole town as a just anda soothing man. He 
spoke to them at the confessional, during which they cried their eyes 
out, and he administered to them the holy sacraments, after which 
both girls came home quite cheerful. ‘The ‘‘ crawling one” had left 
them and the ‘‘ God of peace and of love was with them once more.” 

Perhaps this is just the kind of thing that is needed in such 
cases. A restless soul longs above all to realise that sonship to the 
Father of all spirit and all flesh cannot be broken, unless the soul 
desires such a rupture. The right consolation at the right time 
amounts to a great deal, to more, at all events, than any kind of 
threats, and most certainly to more than the most powerful ex- 
orcisms. - N. LESKOFF, 
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“ Zarathushtra asked Ahura Mazda: ‘ What is the one 
recital of the praise of Holiness that is worth a hundred 
others in greatness, goodness, and fairness ?’ 

‘““Ahura Mazda answered: ‘It is that one, O holy 
Zarathushtra! that a man delivers while drinking of the 
Haoma strained for the sacrifice, at the same time profes- 
sing good thoughts, good words, and good deeds.’” 

YASHT FRAGMENT, 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXU1., p. 312. 


HAoMaA is a religious ceremony performed by the Parsi Mobeds; 
it corresponds to the Soma-yajna of the Hindus, in which a certain 
potion is prepared and drunk. Whether this ceremony has been of 
any advantage, or whether it is necessary to perform it at all, are 
questions that will not be discussed here. It is intended merely to 
show that underneath this ceremony there lies a deep philosophical 
truth, the mystery of which will be manifest to Occultists only. We 
shall examine this subject from the standpoint first of a philologist, 
and then of an Occultist. 

Professor F. Max Miiller, in the .lcademy of October 25th, 1884, 
says :— 

“Tt is well known that both in the Veda and the Avesta a 
plant is mentioned, called Soma (Zend, Haoma). This plant, when 
properly squeezed, yielded a juice, which was allowed to ferment ; 
and, when mixed with milk and honey, produced an exhilarating 
and intoxicating beverage. "This Soma juice has the same impor- 
tance in Veda and Avesta sacrifices as the juice of the grape had in 
the worship of Bacchus. The question has often been discussed what 
kind of plant this Soma could have been. When Soma sacrifices are 
performed at present, it is confessed that the real Soma can no 
longer be procured, and that cz-frés, such as Ptitikas, etc., must be 
used instead. Dr. Haug, who was present at one of these sacrifices 
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and was allowed to taste the juice, had to confess that it was 
extremely nasty and not at all exhilarating. Even in the earliest 
liturgical works in the Sfitras and Brahmanas, the same admission 
is made, namely, that true Soma is very difficult to be procured, and 
that substitutes may be used instead. When it was procured, it is 
said that it was brought by barbarians from the North, and that 
it had to be bought under very peculiar circumstances.” 

Notwithstanding Dr. Haug’s confession, made after personal 
experience, and Professor Max Miiller’s own admission “that true 
Soma is very difficult to be procured . . . . and that ithad to 
be bought under very peculiar circumstances,” he seems to have a 
faith, and a blind faith too, in the letter of the Oriental Scriptures ; 
and in that faith he appears to have continued his investigations 
regarding this mysterious Haoma plant. Because, although ‘all 
these facts were stated in some papers contributed by Von Roth to 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society in 1881 and 1883,’ he 
still hoped with Von Roth, to point out ‘how Russian or English 
emissaries in the northern region of the neutral zone might render 
useful service if, in their wanderings, they would look out for a 
plant resembling the Soma-plant.’ Why? Because, as the Pro- 
fessor says, ‘wherever that plant grew naturally, it would be safe to 
place the cradle of the Aryan Race, or, at all events, of the ancestors 
of the people who, when they had migrated south, spoke either 
Sanskrit or Zend.’ 

Professor Max Miiller, however, believes he knows where the 
oldest scientific description of the Soma-plant occurs, and refers to his 
note in the same German Journal (1855), where, he says, ‘the only 
botanical description of the Soma-plant which I know at present is 
found in an extract from the so-called Ayur-Veda quoted in the 
Dhiirtasvami-bhashyatika.’ There it is said that ‘the creeper, 
called Soma, is dark, sour, without leaves, milky, fleshy on the 
surface; it destroys phlegm, produces vomiting, and is eaten by 
goats.’ This description, according to Sir J. Hooker, points to a 
Sarcostemma, which alone combines the qualities of sourness and 
milk; but Professor Max Miiller argues that the latter being a 
native of the Bombay Presidency, militates against the identifica- 
tion, ‘because the true Soma must be a northern plant, which was 
replaced in India itself by Pfitikas or similar substitutes. 
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In the subsequent numbers of the Academy we find several other 
articles written to prolong the controversy on this subject; but as it 
is a controversy regarding the etymology, supposed botany and 
geographical localization of the mysterious plant, it is not important 
for our present purpose to follow the arguments brought forward. 
In short, some compared the Soma with a Sarcostemma, others with 
hops, and others, again, with grapes. 

Mr. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, however, quotes Dr. Gubernatis 
(Mythologre des Plantes, I1., p. 352) to show that, in his view, this 
plant was connected with the Moon. This is characteristic of his 
school of interpretation, which finds a universal solvent for mytho- 
logy in a few physical phenomena. ‘I am not, therefore, very 
hopeful,’ concluded Dr. Dyer, ‘that botanical discovery will throw 
much, if any, further light on the Soma question.’ 

There might or might not have been a plant in botany bearing 
that name; but it has very little to do with the mystic Haoma, or 
Soma tree prescribed in the Avesta and the Veda. Had these 
writers, instead of dwelling on stray passages of the Oriental 
Scriptures, collected all the information available from them, and 
meditated on the different aspects of the plant, as described in the 
Shastras, they would, perhaps, have arrived at a different solution 
from that which would identify the sacred tree with sarcostemma, 
grapes, or hops. Because, from the remnants that are left to us of 
the Avesta literature, we may find out much more about this 
“plant” than the solitary elucidation cited above from the Ayur- 
Veda, which is nothing more than a botanical description ; that 
work being a storehouse of medicine, botany, physiology, and 
kindred sciences. 

Looking to the Avesta literature, therefore, we find that the 
fourth, ninth, and tenth chapters of the Vasna (Sacred Books of the 
Least, vol. Xxxi., pp. 213-244) contains the offering, the prayer, and the 
process of ‘preparing the juice’ of the Haoma tree. The fourth 
chapter begins thus : 

“These good thoughts, good words and good deeds; these 
Haomas, Myazdas, Zaothras, this Baresman bound together in 
holiness, Gaush-hudao, Haurvatat, Ameretatat, Gaush-hudao, the 
Haoma and Para-Haoma, sandalwood and fragrance, this prayer of 
pure and righteous sacrificial offerings related to their own time, the 
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reciting of the Gathas, the holy Manthras: these we offer and make 
known.” 

Haurvatat and Ameretatat are two of the Ameshaspentas, pre- 
siding respectively over water and trees. ‘The Ameshaspentas are 
seven in number, including Ahura Mazda, and are identical with 
and yet separate from Ahura Mazda. 

‘On the spiritual [plane] they are the Divine Powers of Ahura 
Mazda; but on the astral or psychic plane again, they are the ‘Buil- 
ders,’ the ‘ Watchers,’ the Pitar (fathers), and the first Preceptors of 
mankind.”—Secret Doctrine, vol. i1., p. 358. 

These offerings are made to the whole universe, seen and 
unseen, specifically naming each existence. 

The ninth chapter, entitled Haoma-yasht, is a dialogue between 
Haoma and Zarathushtra. Haoma, here personified as pure, ‘ far 
from death,’ enumerates to Zarathushtra those who had ‘prepared’ 
him before the time of Zarathushtra, and the advantages they had 
gained thereby. Among them the first was Vivanghoant. 

“A son was born to him, Yima, the bright, possessing a good 
congregation ; the most majestic, who gazes most at the (spiritual) 
Sun among men.” 

The second was Athwya, of whom ‘Thraétaona was born, a son 
with valiant clan, : 

‘““Who smote Azi Dahaka, the serpent, who had three jaws, 
three heads, six eyes, a thousand stratagems.” 

The third who ‘prepared’ Haoma before Zarathushtra was 
Thrita, to whom were born two sons, 

“The one a dispenser of the Law and the Path, the other 
endowed with higher activity, youth, bearer of the Gaésfi, who 
smote the Serpent Sravara, the poisonous, green, which destroyed 
horses and men.” 

The fourth who had ‘ prepared’ Haoma was Pourushaspa. 

“’Thou wert born to him,—says Haoma to Zarathushtra,—thou 
holy Zarathushtra, in the dwelling of Pourushaspa, created against 
the demons, devoted in the belief of Ahfira, the renowned in 


Airyéna-vaéjah.” 

Zarathushtra then adores Haoma, the ‘victorious, go/den, with 
moist stalks.’ Some translate ‘ yellow.’ Students will bear in mind 
the symbology of colour, | 
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In the tenth chapter the various attributes of Haoma are given, 
some in plain words, others very occult, the principal of them 
being Haoma’s power of healing all diseases, the effects of Karma 
generated in past lives, which being purged away, the soul wins 
immortality. This seems to be the chief property of the Tree. 

Then we come to the Bundahish, an occult work on the 
Zoroastrian philosophy, wherein Haoma is known by two names: 
Gokard (a corruption of “‘Gaokerena” of Vendidéd, xx. 17, Ahura 
Mazda Yashta Haptan Yashta and Siroza), White Haoma and 
Haomo proper, yellow or golden. It is said of the Gékard that : 

‘“Amerédad the archangel, as the vegetation was his own, 
pounded the plants small and mixed them up with the water which 
Tishtar (Tishtar is the god who presides over rain, Indra or Brihas- 
pati of the Indian exoteric system) seized, and Tishtar made that 
water rain down upon the whole earth. . . . From that same 
germ of plants the tree of all germs was given forth, and grew up 
in the wide-formed Ocean [Space] from which the germs of all 
species of plants ever after increased. And near to that tree of all 
germs the Gokard tree was produced, to keep away deformed 
decrepitude; and the full perfection of the world arose therefrom.” 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. v., p. 30.) 

“. . . It was the first day when the tree they call Gékard 
grew in the depth of the mountain within the wide-formed ocean, 
and it is necessary as a producer of the renovation of the universe, 
for they prepare their immortality therefrom” (zdem, p. 65.). 

“Of trees the myrtle and date, on which (model), it is said, 
trees were formed, are worth all the trees of Khvaniras [this earth], 
except the Gdkard tree, with which they restore the dead” 
(7dem, p. 91). ; 

“ Near to that tree, the White Haoma, the healing and undefiled, 
has grown at the source of the water of Arédvivstir; everyone who 
eats it becomes immortal, and they call it the Gdkard tree, as it is 
said that Haoma is expelling death: also in the renovation of the 
universe they prepare its immortality therefrom ; and it is the chief 
of plants ” (zdem, p. 100). 

These passages are sufficient to show that the tree has another 
meaning than the physical one; as the Ocean and ‘the water of 
Arédyivsiir,” representing respectively Space or Akasha and the 
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Astral Light. The teaching of the Occultists cited further on will 
throw some light on the above occult passages; although elsewhere, 
as in the Bundahish also, Haoma is spoken of in various terms, 
namely, as an angel, a bird,—the symbol of Soul,—as well as a 
plant or tree. Before we turn to the teaching of the Occultists 
regarding the mysterious tree, it is necessary to say a few words 
regarding the modern Haoma ceremonies. 

According to the Bhagavad Gita three things are necessary to 
perfection: Jnana-yoga, Bhakti-yoga and Karma-yoga. ‘The three 
should go hand in hand. ‘They are the means of perfection. Jnana 
(knowledge) without Bhakti (devotion) or Karma (action with 
purest motive) is useless, and inversely. Karma comprises cere- 
monials. ‘The Parsis have preserved their Kriya-kanda or ceremo- 
nials—at every step we meet with ceremonials and yajnas in the 
Zoroastrian system—but they appear to have lost the other two 
Kandas together with the vast philosophical treasures which have 
disappeared during their persecution and fall; and if they have any 
fragments of the other two Kandas, they are few and far between. 
Hence, while the inhabitants of India, who have, by their conserva- 
tive nature, preserved all the Kandas, have produced, and are 
constantly producing, true Yogis, who can teach the Law of 
Immortality, the Parsis have produced none since the time of Hazrat 
Azar Kaivan, the last of the Parsi sages and the author of several 
mystic books. He had followed, it is said, the Indian system where 
he could not find Zoroastrian guidance, and hence he was treated as a 
Hindu by some, although among his disciples there were Christians 
and Mohammedans as well. Now the Parsi Mobed or priest, not- 
withstanding his constant performance of the Haoma ceremony, 
remains as ignorant of the knowledge of the Law of Immortality as 
his lay brother. He keeps his eye during the ceremony on the 
Beresman, the metallic rods which represent the divine twigs of 
Ahura Mazda’s Tree, and wonders why neither the Ameshaspentas, 
nor the high and beautiful Haomas, nor even his Vohttmano,—good 
thoughts—nor his Rattis,—the offerings made,—help him to become 
immortal. Tet us see what Occultists say about this Haoma. 

Simon Magus, an Occultist of Samaria, is considered the first 
father of the Gnosis posterior to’ Jesus. Writing on his system, 
Mr. G. R, 5S, Mead says :— 
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“Seeing the importance which the symbolical Tree played in 
the Simonian system, it may be that there was an esoteric teaching in 
the school, which pointed out correspondences in the human body 
for mystical purposes, as has been the custom for long ages in India 
in the Science of Yoga. In the human body are af last two 
‘Trees,’ the nervous and vascular systems. ‘The former has its root 
above in the cerebrum, the latter has its roots in the heart. Among 
the trunks and branches run currents of ‘nervous ether’ and ‘ life’ 
respectively, and the Science of Yoga teaches its disciples to use both 
of these forces for mystical purposes. It is highly probable also that 
the Gnostics taught the same processes to their pupils, as we know 
for a fact that the Neo-Platonists inculcated like practices. From 
these considerations, then, it may be supposed that Simon was not 
so ignorant of the real laws of the circulation of the blood as might 
otherwise be imagined.” 

The above description refers to the physico-psychic aspect of 
the Tree; but the lesson we have to learn from this passage is that, 
if Simon Magus knew the real laws of the circulation of the blood, 
why not also the ancient Mazdiasnian and the Indian Yogis who had 
praised the same Tree in its higher aspects ages before Simon’s 
time? Madame Blavatsky, in reviewing a book on Zoroastrian 
philosophy, says:— 

‘“‘ Speaking of the Mystic Trees, the Godkard, the source of all 
medicines, is said to grow out of the earth, whereas the White 
Haoma ‘ which will furnish man with immortality at the time of the 
resurrection, is spoken of as being in the Ocean, or the sea with the 
wide shores,’ esoterically Space. And, we might add, that the one 
grows with its roots in the earth, the other with its roots in heaven, 
twin-trees, one the reflection of the other, and both within every 
man. From all of which we may perceive that perhaps the super- 
stition is not so absurd, for ‘the water or sap in the plants circulates 
like the waters of the earth, or like the blessings which the righteous 
utter, which come back to themselves,’ and as ‘blood’ is under 
the same law, therefore it follows that the Mazdean Initiates knew 
both of the ‘circulation of the blood’ and, more important still, of 
the cyclic and Karmic law.” (LUCIFER, vol. vii., p. 507.) 

Besides the ancient Zarathushtrians who had the knowledge of 


the mysterious Tree, we see that it was known also, by different 
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names, to other nations. In the Cuneiform inscriptions, the 
ideograph Zz, which means Jiva or Life, appears in a way which, if 
put in a vertical position, would resemble a drawing of a flower or 
tree. ‘The representative of the Mystic Tree of Life, says a writer 
in the Pla/onzst (vol. iv., p. 117), the Norse Ygegdrasil, the Winged 
Oak of Pherecydes, the Hellenic Tree of Life, the Tibetan Zampun, 
the Kabalistic Sephirothal Tree, the Tree of Eden, and the Indian 
Ashvattha are all one with the ‘ Holy Tree made by Ahura-Mazda.’ 
The Kosmic Sun-god Dionysos, who is equivalent to the 
Assyrian Dian-nisi, the ‘Judge of Men,’ is Dendrites, ‘ Lord of the 
Tree,’ the same as the ‘Chief of the Plants’ mentioned in the 
Bundahish. 

In another aspect we find it corresponding to the Moon, one 
Indian name for which is Soma, the same name by which the 
Haoma ceremony is known in India. In the oldest systems the 
Moon is represented as male, and Soma in that respect is treated as 
the illegitimate son of Budha or Wisdom, “ which relates to Occult 
Knowledge, a wisdom gathered through a thorough acquaintance 
with lunar mysteries, including those of sexual generation.” (Secret 
Doctrine, vol. i., p. 228, note.) 

“The fruits of all those ‘Trees,’ whether Pippala or Haoma, or 
yet the more prosaic apple, are the ‘ plants of life,’ in fact and verity. 
The prototypes of our races were all enclosed in the microcosmic 
tree, which grew and developed within and under the great mundane 
macrocosmic tree; and the mystery is half revealed in the Dirgho- 
tamas, where it is said: ‘ Pippala, the sweet fruit of that tree upon 
which come spirits who love the science, and where the gods pro- 
duce all marvels.’ As in the Gdkard, among the luxuriant branches 
of all those mundane trees the ‘Serpent’ dwells. But while the 
macrocosmic tree is the Serpent of Eternity and of absolute Wisdom 
itself, those who dwell in the microcosmic tree are the Serpents of 
the manifested Wisdom. One is the One and All; the others are its 
reflected parts. The ‘tree’ is man himself, of course, and the 
Serpents dwelling in each the conscious Manas, the connecting link 
between Spirit and Matter, heaven and earth.” (Secret Doctrine, 
Vol. 713 lar 

This tree is, then, in its higher aspect, the macrocosm as well 
as the microcosm, signifying the Kosmic Universe “pictorial repre- 
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sentative of the Invisible, for the unseen ultimate Potency is only 
observable in its operations.” 

This tree is symbolized also in the ceremony performed on the 
Dasara holiday, which falls on the tenth day of the twelfth Hindu 
month. In the towns of Guzerat on this day the trunk of an 
Ashvattha tree is planted under the ground in a garden where 
people collect ; a bird is occasionally produced, and after reciting 
certain Mantras and performing the ceremony, the people rush to 
the tree to secure even a leaf, hoping that it will be transformed 
into gold, and bring them prosperity. They should rather strive to 
change the real Ashvattha into a golden one within themselves. 

The Bhagavad Gita has the following description of the Ash- 
vattha in the beginning of the fifteenth Adhydya of that sacred 
book :— 

“They say the imperishable Ashvattha is with root above and 
branches below, of which the sacred hymns are the leaves. Who 
knows this, is a knower of Knowledge. Upwards and downwards 
stretch its branches, expanded by the three Potencies; the sense- 
objects are its sprouts. Downwards, too, its roots are stretched, con- 
straining to action in the world of men. Here neither its form is 
comprehended, nor its end, nor beginning, nor its support. Having 
cut, with the firm sword of detachment, this Ashvattha with its 
deeply-imbedded roots, then should the disciple search out the 
Supreme whence they who reach it never return again; he is come 
to that primal Being, whence floweth the never-ending stream of 
conditioned existence.” 

The light of Wisdom and Immortality can be acquired by him 
who has the courage to conquer Desire, transforming it into 
Spiritual Will, which then becomes the Sword of Knowledge; and 
by him who has the courage to purify himself; because by purity 
and holiness—the first lesson taught in Zoroastrianism—the way to 
the Tree of Spiritual Life is gained, and when it is once gained, the 
“purified life becomes the ‘Wings of the Great Bird’ on which we 
mount, to be carried toits Nest, where peace at last is found.” He, 
and he only, can ‘prepare’ the juice of the Tree of Wisdom, the 
Para-Haoma of the Zoroastrian, the Amrita of the Vedantin, the 
Ab-i-Haiat of the Sfifi—and drink it. 

NASARVANJI F. BILimMoria, 
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‘THE: CLASH’ OF OPINION: 
A LETTER TO THE EUROPEAN SECTION. 


RIGHTLY or wrongly, I have until now considered it my duty to 
keep silence on the present condition of affairs in the Theosophical 
Society. My official position, as General Secretary of a Section of 
divided opinion, has hitherto compelled this silence so that all members 
might state their views independently and free from influence as far as 
I was concerned. We have now before us answers from those singled 
out by name in the articles in 7he Westminster Gazette, also the resolu- 
tions of the majority of the Lodges of the European Section, and the re- 
solution of the Indian Section as a body. I have held back my personal 
opinion quite long enough, many say far too long, and I now state it 
frankly, so that, if my Section disapproves of it, I may at once make 
arrangements to vacate office. 

With all crooked ways, directly or indirectly, I will have nothing 
to do, and the duty of true brotherhood, which embraces all without 
distinction in its encircling arms and not one person only, proclaims 
aloud to the Theosophical Society the right to rid itself of wrong at all 
hazards. 

There is no brotherhood in shirking facts and using the name of 
that high ideal to aid in heaping up stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
many pilgrims on the path of our Theosophical ideals, who shape their 
lives by the code of ethics that should guide ordinary mortals, and who 
are scandalized by the lack of straightforwardness in meeting accusa- 
tions that cry aloud for reply. 

Previous to July, 1894, I had the greatest possible confidence in 
Mr. Judge. I absolutely refused to listen to anything against him. 
Living in the same house with my old friend and beloved colleague, 
Annie Besant, for several months before the meeting of the Judicial 
Committee, I would not look at the evidence nor hear one word about 
it; not that by any means Mrs. Besant tried in any way to persuade 
me. This was the attitude taken up by many. We awaited Mr. Judge’s 
arrival so that we might see both face to face without prejudice, though 
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indeed that prejudice was in reality all in favour of Mr. Judge. On 
Mr. Judge’s arrival, I was present at all the private and official meet- 
ings, and Mr. Judge’s attitude and behaviour alone destroyed that full 
confidence which I previously possessed. It was first announced that 
no defence would be made, that Mr. Judge would bear all in silence. 
On the contrary, every legal technicality that could be brought forward 
was presented by Mr. Judge before the meeting of the General Council 
and Judicial Committee; nevertheless I relied on Mr. Judge’s re- 
peated statements that he would willingly meet a private investigation 
and at once clear up the matter, and so I moved at the Judicial Com- 
mittee that the charges should not be printed, because I thought that 
it would not be fair that a committee should print charges it found 
itself incompetent to deal with. After this I read Mrs. Besant’s plead- 
ing, and at once told her that she was most amply justified in bringing 
the matter forward and making a stand against Mr. Judge’s methods. 
Indeed, previously Mrs. Besant had been treated most ungenerously by 
nearly all her most intimate friends and by myself, and I shall not 
easily forgive myself for the isolation in which we left her at that trying 
time. She had tremendous pressure put upon her on all sides. The 
sustained effort of Mr. Judge and his friends was to get the best condi- 
tions out of her they could ; the anxiety of all was to avoidan irreparable 
split in our ranks, most of us believing even then that Mr. Judge would 
still explain, or at any rate by his future action show that he was 
worthy of confidence. You must remember that only three or 
four had seen Mrs. Besant’s pleading, which she magnanimously 
sent in full to Mr. Judge as soon as she had written it, 
and none of us at Headquarters had seen the actual evidence. 
Mrs. Besant had this evidence in her hands, and the first 
great shock to my confidence was when Mr. Judge asked her to 
hand it over into his possession. They were his own letters, and 
he had a legal claim on them, he argued. Mrs. Besant naturally 
refused to hand over documents entrusted to her care and not belonging 
to her. Immediately after the Judicial Committee, Mr. Burrows pro- 
posed to Mr. Judge to meet a Jury of Honour. Mr. Judge refused on the 
plea that it would require six months to get his witnesses together; a 
curious plea when he had just stated to the Judicial Committee his 
willingness to proceed. Mr. Judge also refused all private investiga- 
tion. I and others, who had previously stood by Mr. Judge unfalter- 
ingly, and proved our whole-hearted confidence in a way that cannot 
easily be understood by those who were not present during the trying 
months that preceded the Committee, could get no straightforward 
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reply to any question. The days that intervened between the Com- 
mittee and the Convention meetings were of a most painfulnature. Mr. 
Judge could not be persuaded to face any investigation. At the last 
moment the advice of his friends was listened to, and half-hearted 
efforts were made to get together a kind of private jury; it was then too 
late for any satisfactory enquiry, and as a compromise Mrs. Besant 
wrote her statement. The first statement did not suit Mr. Judge, and 
it was re-written, all being done between the last two meetings of the 
Convention. I repeat again that tremendous pressure was brought to 
bear on Mrs. Besant, who was physically worn out by the strain and 
the perpetual urging that Mr. Judge and Dr. Buck could not go back to 
America with nothing settled. 

Mrs. Besant’s statement and Mr. Judge’s denial were then read, and 
afterwards an agreement was entered into that Mr. Judge, as far as the 
E.S.T. in Europe was concerned, should have no authority, nor should 
he interfere in any way. Matters were in this condition when the 
articles in 7he Westminster Gazette appeared. I immediately wrote Mr. 
Judge, urging him to resign the Vice-Presidency, urging him further 
to explain matters or give good reason why he could not. Mr. Judge, 
however, chose other means of strengthening his position. He chose 
the most potent means left to him, and issued a private attack on Mrs. 
Besant of a most disgraceful nature, hiding himself behind honoured 
names, but carefully avoiding dealing with any of the serious charges 
against him. Is this the act of one whois claimed to be silently martyr- 
ised, and to bear all without opening his mouth in reply? This circular 
decided me as to the great danger with which the Society was threatened 
at Mr. Judge’s hands. It proved conclusively the main burden of the 
charges against him, that he had used the namnies of the Masters for his 
own purposes and advancement in the Society. Mrs. Besant was at the 
other end of the world, her reply could not reach us for three months. 
The argument of those who blindly accepted Mr. Judge’s circular was 
that it was the ‘‘ will of the Master,” and Mr. Judge had nothing to do 
with it. This was the weapon used by Mr. Judge to retrieve his 
position ; a potent one, as events have proved. 

It is hardly credible, but nevertheless it is true, that a number of 
members of the Society have unquestioningly accepted Mr. Judge’s 
dictum as inspired by the Master; and therewith accepting him as 
their leader and impeccable teacher, have entered into a determined 
crusade in his defence, in spite of every other consideration. I, for my 
part, want no such ‘‘ Masters” as those who are said to inspire such 
circulars, or who defend such messages as those called into question, or 
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who palliate such crooked ways of defence as those so far used by Mr. 
Judge. It is time for the members of the Theosophical Society to make 
up their minds very clearly on this matter. Those who shut their eyes 
to the facts, and accept unquestioningly Mr. Judge’s claims, say that 
they rely on their “intuition.” The psychics on both sides, though 
giving no reason for their convictions, are absolutely certain 
of Mr. Judge’s guilt or innocence; they “now.” They who 
raise the cry of brotherhood in defence of Mr. Judge alone, shut 
their eyes to the fact that they are condemning all who 
honestly wish to make the practice of the Society square with its 
teachings in all things, and that by raising this cry for Mr. Judge alone 
they tacitly condemn Mrs. Besant, Colonel Olcott, the President- 
Founder, and Mr. Bertram Keightley, the General Secretary of the 
Indian Section, as having brought vexatious and trumpery charges 
against Mr. Judge, to which it is beneath his dignity and greatness to 
reply. 

Ever since the charges were brought Mr. Judge has kept on per- 
sistently adding to his claims, and his friends have now arrived at 
placing him on so high a pedestal that H. P. Blavatsky is left sitting 
on avery low stool in comparison. It is easy to see that the greater 
the claims made for Mr. Judge the meaner appear the acts attributed to 
him. Let us all remember that others have worked besides the General 
Secretary of the American Section; others have sacrificed much. I do not 
wish to decry any man’s work, but the continued exaltation of one man 
is, in a Society that contains so many workers, beyond patience. I have 
seen no mention in all this of Mrs. Besant’s unremitting labours, and I 
now publicly state that but for her the Headquarters of the European 
Section of the Theosophical Society would many a time have ceased to 
exist. This and much else she has done, but good deeds spoil by too 
much speech about them. There are others, too, who have worked. 
The European Section has never in any way depended on Mr. Judge. 

If Mr. Judge’s party should by any chance get the upper hand in 
the Society, then we shall be within measurable distance of a spiritual 
papacy and an official tyranny. There have been so many “orders” 
flying about lately, that if the majority of the Society should give blind 
credence to such missives there will be no room left for self-respecting 
folk who desire to retain their spiritual and intellectual independence. 
I myself, immediately after the publication of 7he Westminster Gazette 
articles, received a cablegram from Mr. Judge containing ‘‘ Master's 
order” to immediately sail for New York. I leave my Section to 
imagine the state of affairs in my absence, judging by the recent action 
of certain colleagues as set forth in the present number of Zhe Vahan. 
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I claim that Mr. Judge has been shown a consideration that no one 
else in the Theosophical Society has ever met with, and very few 
outside it. We have stretched the meaning of brotherhood to its 
farthest limits; we have held our hands until we have prejudiced our 
good faith before the world because of our inaction. I plead 
guilty to this myself. Two things have made me keep silence; 
(1) I had never seen the incriminating documents at first hand 
(excepting one message connected with the E. 8S. “Iijima 
did not think I had any right to give my opinion, because, being 
General Secretary, the public would directly or indirectly at- 
tribute my opinion to at least the majority of the Section. I 
therefore waited to hear from those chiefly singled out for attack in Zhe 
Westminster Gazette. Mrs. Besant and Mr. Keightley have answered 
frankly and openly ; Colonel Olcott has held back because he may be 
appealed to to settle the matter judicially, he has nevertheless spoken 
quite frankly; Mr. Judge has avoided every real point of importance, 
and has not only made further claims, but added occult insinuations 
against the moral character of those who have attacked him in the 
newspapers. How can such a reply from what is claimed by Mr. 
Judge’s supporters to be so exalted a source, be satisfactory to the 
ordinary mortals in the Theosophical Society? ‘Fhe claim is raised 
by the defenders of Mr. Judge that there is not a scrap of evidence. 
Why then, if all is straightforward, good and true, did Mr. Judge, after 
the article of Messrs. Edge and Old in Zhe Theosophist, ask Mrs. Besant 
to rub out one of the impugned seal-marks? What I do most strongly 
protest against is the argument I have sometimes heard that these 
things should be defended as excusable in an ‘‘occultist.” If this is 
‘‘occultism ” I for one want nothing to do with it. It would then bea 
thing identical with crooked dealing and would rightly stink in the 
nostrils of all honest people. 

I have hoped against hope that Mr. Judge would, of his own free 
will, resign his office and relieve us from all this turmoil, and so at 
length show that he had some consideration for those who have to 
judge of things by the ordinary canons of honour and common sense; 
he, however, prefers to rely on those who state over their own signa- 
tures credo quia absurdum (see Mr. Edge’s article in Zhe JLrish 
Theosophist of January, and Mr. Fullerton’s circular to the American 
Section). I too would gladly believe, if it were only absurd to believe, 
but when it becomes impossible Iam forced to speak out. 

If I had persistently attacked Mr. Judge from the outset, had 
readily listened to every accusation against him, had pressed every 
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obnoxious to the charge of partisanship. But I have so far refrained 
from this that, although I had suffered for many months mental torture 
that was almost unendurable, and although I saw my Section in the 
greatest indecision, not knowing what to do, I was so anxious to main- 
tain an impartial attitude in my office, that I have unintentionally 
helped a policy of obscurantism that can lead to no good in the Society. 
It has been contrary to my nature, for I like everything to be straight- 
forward and above board. My position has been a most difficult one, 
and if I have made mistakes I can only ask you to excuse the imperfec- 
tions of an ordinary mortal, who only claims to do the best he can in a 
pitiable state of affairs that would try the resources of even the most 
capable and extraordinarily endowed mortal. I wish to continue my 
work for the Theosophical Society and for my Section, if it will allow 
me, but all real work is impossible under the present conditions. The 
honour of the Society is more precious than the honour of any 
individual, and it will be a sorry day for all of us, if by any chance we 
should abandon our collective honour for one individual. The objects 
and platform of the Theosophical Society would then have to be 
altered, and we should have a sect and a pope and have failed. 


G. R. S. MEAD. 
London, Feb. rst, 1895. 


Mr. BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY'’S REPLY. 


For the last ten years I have been a member and an officer of the 
Theosophical Society ; and if considerable personal sacrifices, pecuniary 
and otherwise, can prove anything, they may in this case show at least 
that my belief in Theosophy, in the T.S. and in H.P.B. has been 
genuine. I may be a dupe ora fool; of that my friends are the best 
judge; but even Mr. E. Garrett in Zhe Westminster Gazette, has, so far, 
not dared to impugn my honour and honesty. 

Mr. Garrett refers to me :— | 

1. In Zhe Westminster Gazette, November tst, where he speaks of 
a letter from Mr. Judge to myself, dated May 29th, 1891, and bearing 
the ‘‘seal.”’ 

The fact is as stated. But Mr. Garrett might, in fairness, have 
added that this letter reached Adyar, Madras, after lhad ft for England, 
was opened by my assistant, a Hindu, and then forwarded to me in 
London, so that the presence of the seal was not necessarily traceable 
to Mr. Judge, though its appearance did raise a doubt in my mind. 

2. The Westminster Gazette, November 2nd. 
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The facts are as stated. But again Mr. Garrett might have added, 
what was well known at any rate to his informant, Mr. Old, that when 
I first saw the seal-impression on a telegram in New York in 1890 and 
recognized it, I took it as a precipitation done by H.P.B., whose ability 
to produce such precipitations I had several times verified under 
conditions which, to my mind, were such as to exclude all possibility of 
fraud on her part. 

The reason I asked Mr. Judge whether he knew anything of the 
seal on the telegram was because, being addressed simply to “Judge 
New York” it had been opened in his office before reaching my hands. 

Up to 1891, I had never heard or seen anything which could give 
me other than the very highest opinion of Mr. Judge’s honesty and 
honour, while his devoted, unselfish and noble service to the cause to 
which my own life is devoted, had earned for him my deep respect and 
affection. 

As remarked above, the first doubt of him was raised in my mind 
in 1891 by the appearance of the seal impression (which I knew to bea 
‘* flap-doodle of Olcott’s”) after H.P.B.’s death. 

I did zo¢ speak, as Mr. Garrett suggests I ought to have done, in 
June, 1891, when Colonel Olcott told me of the notes he had received, 
for two reasons. First, because Colonel Olcott told me of them in 
confidence and I had not his permission to speak of them; secondly, 
because there was to my mind—which happens to have had a legal and 
scientific training—not evidence enough to connect Mr. Judge with 
them directly. 

And I may remark here that, as an officer of a public Society, I 
considered it my duty to give no voice to suspicions which would ruin 
a man’s life and character, until I was in possession of demonstrative 
evidence in proof of them. And I think this attitude is that which every 
honest and honourable man would take up, especially in regard to a 
colleague who had shown so much devotion and self-sacrifice as Mr. 
Judge. 

4. The Westminster Gazette, November 3rd. 

The facts as regards the slip of tissue paper contained in a letter 
from Mr. Judge early in 1892, are correctly given. The circumstance 
strengthened my doubts, and became subsequently one of the pieces of 
evidence in the case. 

These are all the precise statements as to myself which call for 
comment and I have now only to refer to the general accusation of 
condoning fraud and hushing it up, levelled against myself in common 
with Mrs. Besant. 
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In January, 1893, thank’ largely to additional facts supplied by Mr. 
W. R. Old, I felt that sufficiert cvidence was available upon which to 
take public action, and I very strongly urged upon Colonel Olcott the 
duty of doing so. He consented; and a full brief of the case was 
prepared. I then returned to England to take action; but on my 
arrival found that several of the most material links in our chain of 
evidence broke down utterly. Hence I felt compelled in justice and 
fairness to refuse to proceed further in the matter and therefore advised 
my colleagues, Colonel Olcott included, to wait for further evidence. 

That further evidence was eventually supplied by Mrs. Besant 
herself, as she states. 

Then, the case being complete, action was a¢ once taken and all that 
lay in our power done to bring the matter to an open trial. 

In this we were defeated by Mr. Judge’s technical objection, which 
was, I still think, a sound one. 

I then joined with Mrs. Besant in doing all I could to emphasise 
our own standpoint in these matters, by the circular which the Press 
, ignored with such curious unanimity ; and I then returned to my work 
in India. 

The complete file of Zhe Westminster Gazette only reached me just 
as I was leaving Tinnevelly for Colombo to meet Mrs. Besant on her 
return from Australia, and I now take this, the earliest opportunity, of 
making a reply to what has been said about myself. 

Though I regret the breach of faith and gentlemanly feeling to 
which it is due, yet I do not regret in the least the fact that these 
matters have been made public. And though I feel ashamed that an 
English journal should so far forget the honourable traditions of 
English journalism as to publish confidential documents obtained by 
breach of faith, to assail the absent where no reply can be made for 
months, and to give publicity to such malicious slanders as the state- 
ments of Mr. Judge concerning one so universally honoured and 
respected in all circles as Mr. G. N. Chakravarti, yet I for one am 
thankful that matters have been brought to a definite issue and that 
the members of our Society can decide for themselves on which side 
lies the right. 

In conclusion, I may add that I fully and entirely endorse all that 
Mrs. Besant has written and I shall always consider it asa great honour 
to thus find myself associated with her. 

BERTRAM KEIGHTLEY. 
Adyar, Madras. 
December 237d, 1894. 
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LETTER FROM MR. FULLERTON. 

The opinions of an individual F. T. S. may be of small consequence 
to the Society, and yet there may be in his experience facts which have 
large value both as to truth and help. I venture to lay before my 
Brethren in the Society one such, perfectly aware that I can give no 
demonstration of it, and that any credence they may be pleased to give 
it can have no broader basis than their general allowance of such 
phenomena and their concession of truthfulness to myself. 

From the time the charges against Mr. William Q. Judge were 
first put in distinct form, I have held unqualified conviction that a 
thorough investigation was imperatively due both to himself and to 
the T. S.; and this much more since the futile meeting of the Judicial 
Committee in London and the subsequent articles in Zhe Westminster 
Gazette. J have considered the reply unsatisfactory, weak, and suspi- 
cious ; and while certainly not a participant in the attack, I was as 
little in sympathy with the method of meeting it, or with the strange 
obtuseness of so many of Mr. Judge’s other friends to its gravity. 

The following occurrence has compelled me to change both my 
convictions and my attitude. On the 31st December, 1894, I was 
placed in possession of information emanating from the Master recog- 
nized by Theosophists as behind and protecting the Theosophical 
movement. Had the channel of this information been Mr. Judge or 
connected with him, the questions raised by the charges and still un- 
settled would have prevented my acceptance of it. It was, in fact, a 
channel altogether independent, previously known to and verified by 
me, one affirmed through important and conclusive experience as an 
actual disciple of the Master, and at times used for communications. 

The communication I then received was in two parts. The first 
was a direct message to myself from the Master, verbally transcribed. 
Its purport was a warning against judging from surface facts, and a 
direction (with a reason) that I should place implicit faith in Mr. Judge. 
The second contained much information upon the general matter of 
the present crisis, partly from previous disclosures of the Master, the 
whole being intended for my guidance, and a singular corroboration of 
genuineness was furnished from a matter known to myself alone. The 
purport of this part was that Mr. Judge had in all respects, both as to 
silence and as to speech, followed the Master’s orders, that an investiga- 
tion of the charges was disallowed, that the existing policy was autho- 
rised, that support of Mr. Judge was needful in order to carry the T. S. 
through the present crisis, that the outcome would be healthful, and 
that my own duty was clear. 
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The communication went counter to all my convictions, judgments, 
and inferences. It opposed the investigation I deemed obligatory, and 
the suspicions I regarded inevitable. It directly denied what I thought 
my own duty, and affirmed the policy I considered disastrous. Only 
one consideration could reconcile me to vacating the position I believed 
true—the certainty that the message enjoining this was genuine. This cer- 
tainty I possessed. Hence I instantly abandoned my former attitude 
and accepted that pointed out by the ‘‘One who Knows.” To insist 
that I knew facts better than the Master, and was wiser as to methods, 
policies, and duties, would not be manly independence; it would be 
childish folly. 

I now support Mr. Judge’s policy—not always that of his other 
friends—avowedly on the ground of this message. The defences 
ordinarily made still appear to me without force. But, assuming its 
authenticity, the message gives precisely the one fact needed to acquit 
Mr. Judge and to justify his course—the Master’s approval. One may 
safely conform to facts and lessons and injunctions coming from such a 
quarter. Implicitly believing in it, one may implicitly believe the 
endorsement it pronounces, and thus gladly recognize integrity, sin- 
cerity, authorized leadership, the assurance of vindication, the earnest 
of success. Sneers at credulity will not move, nor will innuendoes as to 
inconsistency stagger. For where certainty as to a Master’s utterance 
is assured, certainty as to its wisdom follows. And that the full facts, 
when finally revealed, will amply verify the wisdom, who can doubt ? 

From this point of view, a suggestion may be permitted. Can other 
earnest F. T. S. do better than conform to the lines thus pointed out by 
the real Head of the Theosophical movement? If guidance from unseen 
quarters is conceivable at all, it is soin a crisis so grave as the pre- 
sent; if evidence is demanded, that has some weight which leads a 
somewhat stubborn individual to abandon fixed convictions; if it seems 
singular that a more important individual was not selected, one may 
remember that all workers at Headquarters have their influence, and 
that anyhow the matter is of little moment. I was directed to help my 
brethren in their perplexities: if the above facts at all contribute to 
that end, they will not have been vainly disclosed. 

ALEXANDER FULLERTON, F. T. S., 
January roth, 1895. 144, Madison Ave., New York City. 
THE INDIAN SECTION.. 

The following resolution, being duly proposed and seconded, was 
unanimously adopted by the Convention of the Indian Section T, 5, on 
December 26th, 1894: 
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‘‘Seeing that a series of articles has appeared in Zhe Westminster 
Gazette, Iondon, containing charges of deception and fraud against 
Mr. W. Q. Judge, now Vice-President of the Theosophical Society; 
and 

“Seeing that a strong body of evidence has been brought forward 
against the accused; and 

“Seeing that Mr. Judge, being Vice-President of the whole Society, 
has issued a quasi-privately circulated attack against one Section thereof, 
thus stirring up ill-feeling within the Society and endeavouring to set 
the West against the East, contrary to the first object of the T. S. 
generally, and to the second object specifically ; and 

“Seeing that immemorial custom requires of every honourable 
man holding representative office in any Society, to at once tender his 
resignation of that office under such circumstances as are stated 
above; 

“Therefore, the Indian Section T. S., in Convention assembled, 
hereby resolves: 

1. ‘‘That the President-Founder be and he is hereby requested to 
at once call upon Mr. W. Q. Judge, Vice-President T. S., to resign the 
office of Vice-President; it being of course open to Mr. Judge if he so 
wishes, to subinit himself for re-election, so that the Society may pass 
its judgment on his position. 

2. ‘That the President-Founder is hereby requested to call upon 
Mr. W. Q. Judge to make a full and satisfactory reply to the charges 
against him within six months from January rst, 1895; and 

3. ‘‘Failing such answer to take such steps as may-be necessary for 


” 


his expulsion from the Theosophical Society. 


CHISWICK LODGE. 

Resolved : 

“That the members of this Lodge are of opinion that the articles 
recently published in Zhe Westminster Gazette disclose a prima facie 
case against the Vice-President of the Society, Mr. W. Q. Judge, of 
fraud on his fellow Theosophists and of a course of deception designed 
to give more prestige to himself; and they consider that the Vice- 
President should not continue to lie under such a charge. 

“The members of this Lodge therefore, urge that the Council, or 
Executive Committee, or a Special General Convention of the T. S., 
should no longer delay to call on Mr. W. Q. Judge to offer himself for 
trial by his peers, on the charge of deceiving certain fellow Theosophists 
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—conduct undefensible in common life, and intolerable in a Society 
existing to promote a higher standard of morals and intellect. 

“That copies of this resolution be sent to Mr. Judge, the General 
Secretaries, the President, and to each Lodge in Great Britain and 
Treland.” 

This resolution was passed at a general meeting of the Lodge, held 
on December 3rd, 1894, and was carried by twelve to two. Eleven 


members abstained from voting. 
JOHN B. Cox, Hon. Sec. 


LEEDS LODGE. 

Resolved: 

“That in the interests of the Theosophical Society, it is advisable 
that W. Q. Judge make a public reply to the charges formulated by 
Annie Besant in March last, and published more or less accurately in 
The Westminster Gazette in October and November, 1894; and that the 
General Secretary be requested to invite him to do so.” 

Mary L&EES, Hon. Sec. 


ZURICH CENTRE. 


We have read the attacks on Mr. W. Q. Judge in Zhe Westminster 
Gazette, and the communications given in the last number of Zhe 
Vahan, as well as those we received from some members and Lodges 
T. S., and we are of opinion that it is the duty of Mr. Judge to give an 
explanation and to reply to the attacks, because it seems to us that:— 

1. Mr. Judge is not only privately attacked, but also as Vice- 
President T. S. 

2. Even if this be not so, we think it impossible that a man can 
hold one of the highest offices in the T. S. against whom, as a private 
member, such attacks are made. 

We therefore agree that Mr. Judge is to be requested to give a 
thorough-going reply. 

JuLius SPONHEIMER, Pres. 
ALFRED GysI, Hon. Sec. 


EssrEx CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 


The following resolution was sent round the EK. C.C. during 
December, and has received the signatures of a majority of the 
members: 

“That it is the duty of the Vice-President as a true Theosophist to 
return an answer to the grave charges publicly alleged against him, 
which will satisfy not only occultists but all intelligent men, o7 to 
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resign at once his office of Vice-President of the Theosophical 
Society.” 
E. M. Morris, Hon. Sec. 
BRIstoL LopGE, T. S. 


The undersigned members of this Lodge are of opinion that itis | 
due to the members of this Society that a clear and full reply should 
be made by Mr. W. Q. Judge to the charges formulated against him in 
March last, and which have lately been published, more or less accurately, 
in The Westminster Gazette. 

CATHERINE STONE. Tuomas R. FREEMAN. 
ALFD. COOK. ROBERT HANOVER. 

Five members have signed the Dublin Lodge Manifesto, and the 
rest are undecided. 

BRIGHTON LopGEH, T. 5S. 

Resolved: 

“That the Brighton Lodge of Theosophists desires to express its 
agreement with those Lodges, who consider that confidence within the 
Theosophical body will be largely increased by some clear statement 
from Mr. W. Q. Judge with reference to the charges in 7he Westminster 
Gazette.” 

A. Kine, Aon. Sec. 
BLAVATSKY LODGE. 

Resolved : 

‘“Whereas certain charges have been brought by Mrs. Besant 
against Mr. W. Q. Judge, the Vice-President of the T. S., which if true 
would unfit him for holding the office of Vice-President, and similar 
charges, supported by documentary evidence, have also been published 
in The Westminster Gazette, thus bringing Theosophy and the Theo- 
sophical Society into public disrepute, this general meeting of the 
London Blavatsky Lodge, T. S., hereby records its opinion that in the 
interests of Theosophy Mr. Judge should, as soon as possible, definitely 
reply to these charges, and that those interests also demand that till he 
does so he should cease to hold the office of Vice-President.” 

Carried: For 73. Against 18. 

‘2. That the best means of arriving at the truth or falsity of the 
charges will be the appointment of a Jury of Honour, composed of well- 
known and experienced members of the T. S., who shall examine the 
evidence on either side, but whose decision shall in no way pledge the 
T. S. to anything which is contrary to the letter or the spirit of its 
constitution,” 
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Carried: For 67. Against 13. 


“3. That immediately on Mrs. Besant’s return to England a Special 
General Convention of the Kuropean Section, T.S., be called in London 
to consider the anomalous and distressing circumstances in which the 
T.S. is now placed.” 

Carried: For75. Against 11. 
S. MAup SHARPE, Jon, Sec. 

January 5th, 1895. 


BOURNEMOUTH LonGE, T. S. 


The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Lodge on 
January 16th, 1895. 

The members of the Bournemouth Lodge, having considered the 
letters and memoranda from Mrs. Besant, Mr. Bertram Keightley, and 
Col. Olcott, published in Zhe Daily Chronicle of Jan. 15th and 16th, 
resolve :— 

“That the General Secretary of the European Section be requested 
to convene the proposed special Convention of the Section at once, 
without waiting for Mrs. Besant’s return to England, in order that the 
present crisis in the T. S. may be ended without unnecessary delay.” 

H. S. GREEN, Hon. Sec. 


NorwicH Lopes, T. S. 


Our members, since reading Mrs. Besant’s reply to Zhe Westminster 
Gazette, and so hearing both sides of the question, are of opinion that 
a case has been made out against Mr. W. Q. Judge, and that he should 
be requested to resign his office of Vice-President. 

J. Fitcu Tuorn, President. 
SELBY GREEN, Hon. Sec. 
MANCHESTER City LonGE. 

Having read and carefully considered the three resolutions passed 
by Special Adjourned Meeting of the Blavatsky Lodge on January 5th, 
1895 :— 

Resolved : 

““That we agree with them.” 

CHRISTOPHER CORBETT, President 
CHISWICK LODGE. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the above Lodge, held on 
Saturday, the 26th of January, the following resolution was passed by a 
majority of ten to four ;— 
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Resolved : 

“That the Chiswick Lodge of the Theosophical Society hereby re- 
cords its entire concurrence in the resolutions moved by Brother 
Herbert Burrows, and passed at a meeting of the Blavatsky Lodge of 
the Theosophical Society on Saturday, the 5th of January, 1895. 

‘That copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the Theo- 
sophical Society, to Mr. W. Q. Judge, and to the General Secretary of 
the European Section, Theosophical Society.” 

P. C. WARD, President. 


ATHENE LODGE. 


Resolved: 

That immediately on Mrs. Besant’s return to England it is desir- 
able that a Special General Convention of the European Section, Theo- 
sophical Society, be called in London to consider the anomalous and 
distressing circumstances in which the Theosophical Society is now 
placed, asa result of the wzanswered charges brought by Mrs. Besant 
against the Vice-President, Mr. W. Q. Judge.” 


BIRMINGHAM LODGE. 


At a meeting of the Lodge held on Sunday evening, January 27th, 
1895, a resolution was. carried, with one dissent, as follows: | 

Resolved: . 

“That the Birmingham Lodge, Theosophical Society, hereby con- 
firms the resolutions passed by the Blavatsky Lodge, Theosophical 
Society, under date January 5th, 1895.” 


SypnEy H. Op, Secretary. 


THEOSOPHICAL ACTIVITIES. 


EUROPE. 


THE activity of the European Section has been considerable, 
although much of it scarcely of a very desirable order. The internal 
disturbances, however, may end in more active work outside. The 
Blavatsky Lodge commenced its Sunday evening fortnightly meetings 
on December gth, and has so far carried them on successfully. When 
these become better known, the attendance will undoubtedly increase, 
as the subjects for discussion are rendered as popular as possible. 

A new lodge has been formed, called the H. P. B. Lodge, holding 
its meetings at 62, Queen Anne Street. 

The General Fund of the European Section received donations to 
the amount of £62 12s. 7d. between December 20th and January 
20th, the amount being much above the average. 

The North London Lodge has taken the hint from the Blavatsky 
Lodge and started a series of Sunday evening meetings, alternating 
with those at Avenue Road, and of the same character. They have 
been very successful up to the present, and promise to do well in the 
future. 

The General Secretary has issued a resolution with the February 
number of 7he Vahan relating to the Judge case, in order to obtain the 
opinion of the whole Section by individual vote, as to whether Mr. 
Judge should be asked to resign or not. Further resolutions have been 
passed by various lodges, which are published under the heading 
‘Clash of Opinion.” 

Excellent reports reach us from Holland, where the work seems to 
be carried on with much energy, the rooms sometimes being over- 
crowded at the public meetings. ve 

INDIA. 


The nineteenth anniversary meeting of the Theosophical Society 
was held at Adyar on December 25th, 26th, 27th and 28th, 1894. 
About three hundred delegates were present, representing England, 
Germany, Sweden, the United States of America, Ceylon, and various 
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parts of India. Mrs. Besant represented the European Section and 
Mr. Staples the Australian. The President in his address touched on 
the main points of interest to the Society, giving many statistics illus- 
trating its progress and work. The educational movement in Ceylon is 
encouraging, in spite of some slight friction in the girls’ department, 
but this Col. Olcott considers, is a small matter in comparison with the 
fact that the utility of educating Buddhist girls is being widely recog- 
nised. An interesting statement was made with regard to pariah 
education, Col. Olcott having built a small school-house, to which 
between fifty and sixty scholars have come. The treasury is in a very 
satisfactory condition, the balance being much in excess of that at the 
end of last year. The growth of the Society is also encouraging, forty- 
two new branches having been added during 1894. The President’s 
list of new books and other publications, issued more or les&§ under the 
influence of the Society, is formidable, but the Colonel is very catholic 
in his choice, and perhaps one or two of the authors would not admit 
any very close connection with the movement. The library at Adyar 
is certainly a very creditable collection of books, and it is agreeable to 
note an extension of its sphere of usefulness. Colonel Olcott concluded 
his speech with a reference to the present difficulties, this part of his 
address having already appeared in the public newspapers in this 
country. The treasurer’s report was then read, giving a full list of the 
receipts and expenditure in connection with the many funds. The 
Permanent Fund shows a balance in hand of about 21,000 rupees, the 
interest of which is transferred to the Headquarters’ Fund. The Sec- 
tion reports followed, communicated by the General Secretaries of their 
respective Sections. A full report of the school work in Ceylon 
was read, recording the spread of Buddhist education, which, it was said, 
advanced by leaps and bounds. In 1892 there were only nine registered 
schools under the Theosophical Society ; in 1893 the number rose to 
twenty-five, and in 1894 it reached thirty-four. The Government grant 
earned by these schools during the year amounted to nearly 9,000 
rupees. After the reports Mrs. Besant addressed the Convention on 
the Judge case. (See the first article of the present issue.) 

A resolution was submitted to the meeting by Mrs. Besant to the 
effect that Mr. Judge be asked to resign, Mr. B. Keightley second- 
ing it. ; 

On the following day the Indian Section held its Annual Conven- 
tion, and three resolutions, proposed by Mr. Tookaram Tatya and 
seconded by Mr. Nilakata Shastri, were unanimously carried. The 
first resolution was similar to that passed at the Anniversary Meeting, 


went 
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the second called for an answer from Mr. Judge, and the third called, 
failing the answer, for his expulsion. 

Mrs. Besant’s lectures have roused great enthusiasm, and crowds 
gathered at 8 a.m. for the purpose of hearing her. She lectured on 
‘“The Sheaths of the Self” to a large audience, and on ‘‘ What Politics 
Can Do and What they Cannot Do,” to over six thousand people at the 
pavilion of the National Congress, which was in session at Madras, 
advising the Hindus to pay more attention to their ancient wisdom and 
a little less to material civilization. 

Dr. Hitbbe Schleiden, in addressing the Anniversary Meeting, 
spoke of the great influence of Hindu thought on the philosophical 
speculations of German thinkers, as shown in the writings of Leibnitz 
and Schopenhauer. Mrs. Annie Besant’s official address in India is: 
Theosophical Society, Benares City, N.W.P. Private letters, to reach 
her from April to August, should be sent to the London headquarters. 

A. 
CEYLON. 

Colombo was full of Theosophists from different parts of the world 
during the latter part of last month. The most notable of them were 
Mrs. Besant, the Countess Wachtmeister, Mr. Bertram Keightley, Mr. 
E. M. Saseville, Mr. J. C. Staples, Dr. Hiitbbe Schleiden. Mrs. Besant 
gave a public lecture at the Public Hall, and another for the Hindus 
at the Floral Hall. 

The Hope Lodge is continuing to do its useful work under the 
Presidency of Dr. English. Open-air meetings are held every Sunday 
afternoon on the prettily laid-out grounds of the Muszeus School in the 
Cinnamon Gardens. Special meetings were held every evening during 
Mr. Staples’ stay, when several distinguished Anglo-Indiansof Colombo 
were present, and Mr. Staples’ addresses were very favourably com- 
mented on. Mrs. Besant, Mr. Bertram Keightley, and Mr. Saseville 


from America, also addressed the Hope Lodge during their stay here. 
Be oo 


AMERICA. 
January Pa/h informs us of the granting of a charter to the 
Hawaian Lodge in the Sandwich Islands, this being the rorst on the 


American list. 

Chicago is reported as entering on another year’s work under most 
favourable auspices, the organization of the Central States Committee 
and the purchase of a printing press being instanced as examples of 


promising activities. 
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Bro. B. Harding, as Hon. Lecturer to the Boston Theosophical 
Corporation, appears to be earning the good wishes of the New Eng- 
landers by his untiring activity in lecturing. Claude Falls Wright also 
has an exceedingly long record of lectures, and has visited many widely 
separated places, among which may be named Sandusky, Ohio; Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Toledo, Ohio; Fort Mayne, Indiana, and Dayton, 
Ohio. He is going on to Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, and even 
to Denver, Colorado. His public lectures are reported as being 
attended by from 200 to 500 people. 

Pacific Coast records lecturing activities on the part of Mrs. Anna 
lL. Blodgett and Dr. Griffiths. 

Be 


AUSTRALASIA. 


The main point of interest is still Mrs. Besant’s visit and its results. 
As might be expected, Theosophical activity is greatly increased and 
it is to be hoped that the increase will be permanent and progressive. 
The impression left by the visit is of the most gratifying description, 
and there can be no doubt but that the branches will soon be united in 
a manner that has not hitherto been possible. 

The Australasian section has just been formed and a charter 
granted, so that with the aid of Mr. Staples as General Secretary, there 
is a good prospect for future work. 

From Dunedin report reaches us that all the pulpits thundered 
against Theosophy and Mrs. Besant, which was a very healthy sign 
with regard to both. When Mrs. Besant had already departed to a safe 
distance, a valorous gentleman challenged her to a debate. 

The second quarterly meeting of the Christchurch branch has been 
held, and a very satisfactory report of the quarter’s work was laid before 
the members. Mrs. Besant had held daily receptions during her visit, 
from ira.m. to 2 p.m., for the benefit of members. The open Lodge 
meetings have been very well attended. 

The information from Auckland is also of a satisfactory description, 
the work done apparently being considerable. 

During the vacation, according to the latest reports to hand, Miss 
L. Edger, M.A., was to undertake a lecturing tour in the North 
Island, and it is to be hoped that this scheme has been carried out 
successfully. 

At Sydney excellent advantage was taken of Mrs. Besant’s visit in 
the way of receptions for visitors and members. The public attendance 
at the ordinary Lodge meetings has been also increased, and two read- 
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ing centres have been started in the suburbs. A Discussion Class has 
also been formed. 

The Adelaide branch discussed abstruse philosophical points with 
Mrs. Besant, and has, it appears, been much instructed in the nature of 
the Monad and such like Theosophical pets. 

The Countess Wachtmeister’s address, from April until next 
autumn, will be: Care of Mr. T. W. Williams, Box 1292, G. P. O., 
Sydney, N.S.W. ‘ 

A. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


From many far off lands news comes to us of Theosophical propa- 
ganda and at Johannesberg there seems to be much activity and a 
record of ‘‘good, solid, profitable work.” 

Numerically the branch has not gained, one or two having gone 
phenomena-hunting among the ubiquitous Spiritualists. 

The Theosophical group, however, contains some of the best intel- 
lectual element of the district, and the discussions are carried on ina 
thorough manner. 

Ri 
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REVIEWS. 


JOURNAL OF THE BUDDHIST TEx? SocIETY, CALCUTTA. 


THERE are some interesting things in this number, although much 
of it is rather wearisome, and of interest only from a scholar’s point of 
view. At the close of the meeting of the Society reported in the 
Journal, Mr. Sharat Chandra Das spoke of the close relationship of 
the Mahayana School of Buddhism to Hinduism. After explaining an 
allegorical diagram, relating to the attainment of Nirvana, he went on 
to say that for many years Buddhism was an ascetic doctrine of the 
Brahmanical religion. A short but very interesting note follows on an 
Ancient Silver Lotus, recently recovered. The author, P. C. Mukhopadh- 
vaya treats of the esoteric meaning of the symbol in various nations. 
Asa Brahmanical symbol, it refers both to the cosmos and toman. When 
closed, it is the Egg of Brahma; opened, the cosmos comes into being, 
and the eight petals are the eight directions with their deities. The 
central figure is the causal energy. When closed again, it is Pralaya. 
From the human standpoint, the lotus closed is the man undeveloped ; 
when opened it explains the eight stages of his spiritual progress. 
The thousand-petalled lotus represents the reaching of the goal. A 
translation of the Amitayusa Siira is given, and following this is one of 
the most interesting articles in the number, a short note on the 
Mahayana and’ Hinayana Schools. The distinction between the 
teachings of the schools is most clearly and concisely expressed. ‘The 
higher ideal of the Mahaéya4na—the renunciation of Nirvana—is spoken 
of most appreciatively, and it is said that it ‘‘may be regarded as one of 
the greatest things human intellect has attained by its exertions. The 
Hinayana is absolutely incapable of such a high conception, or such a 
bold stretch of ideas.” A chapter of one of the Northern Buddhist 
Scriptures is given at the end of the note. The advantage of translating 
a Buddhist Scripture into rhymed verse of most extraordinary rhythm 
is not very obvious, and certainly should only be attempted by a true 
poet. Nobin Chandra Das translates ‘The Story of Jyotishka” into 
verses that sorely need scanning, but show a grasp of the English 


language not often obtained by a Hindu. 
A> MAG} 
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INVOLUTION AND Evolution ACCORDING TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CYCLES. 
By Kalpa. [Fyre and Spottiswoode, 1894. 7s. 6d. ] 


THIS is a quarto volume of 185 pages, to which are appended a 
large number of elaborate diagrams and schedules. The industry 
bestowed upon its compilation must have been immense, and still it is 
only the first Part of the writer’s exposition, dealing with the universe. 
Part II, when published, will deal with the world. There is no preface 
and no introduction, so that it is not easy to discover the author’s plan, 
and what he hasin view to demonstrate. The book begins with a series 
of new definitions of such familiar terms as force, evolution, element, 
ego, and also of such strange inventions as dianoevis, katochor, 
akyrether. 

To fully grasp the subject would require at least a year’s study, for 
the author does not gradually lead the reader up, but, so to speak, sud- 
denly drops him into the middle of things right from the start. How- 
ever, on inspection, it appears that the book under notice is an attempt 
to work out in formule the ideal evolution of the universe, according 
to the theory of cycles, and also to combine these with the indispens- 
able idea of involution. The thesis is what H. P. Blavatsky would 
have called ‘‘hyper-metaphysical.” Nevertheless, as it is based upon 
the three modalities of the Vedantic cosmology, viz., the Sattvika, 
Rajasa and Tamasa Gunas, and upon the Pancha Mahabhttas, or Tan- 
matras, the five great elements, it is to be understood, though with 
labour. In fact, the whole theory of cycles, universal, solar, planetary, 
etc., are worked out with great industry. The septenary law is traced 
out, and various phases, sub-phases, and spirals are elaborately calcu- 
lated. There are six divisions of the treatise, each division containing 
an average of a dozen chapters, and each chapter is headed with an 
appropriate quotation from famous authors, mostly medieval, and 
either mystic or occult. Kalpa seems to be somewhat of a polyglot, 
and his citations are from many languages. We are also informed 
that a French edition is published simultaneously with the English. 
Among theosophical books cited by Kalpa, Zhe Secret Doctrine is natur- 
ally referred to and mention is made of ‘‘the most remarkable indivi- 
duality” of Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, ‘‘one of the most gifted and 
enlightened minds of our century, as testified to by her writings, among 
which /sis Unveiled and The Secret Doctrine are an inexhaustible mine of 
science, learning and high-purposed doctrine, based on the Esoteric 
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Philosophy of the East, in which she was as deeply versed as pre- 
eminent in the practice of its principles.” 

Readers of Zhe Secret Doctrine often worry over the scheme of 
evolution and the planetary chain as set forth in that work, and expect 
it to be clearly explained in ‘‘a paragraph or so.” The enormous com- 
plexity of the problem hardly ever occurs to the general reader. Such 
a one should just cast an eye over Kalpa’s work, and he will depart a 
sadder, if not a wiser, man. Finally, /nvolution and Evolution Accord- 
ing to the Philosophy of Cycles proves that the ideas of the Hsoteric 
Philosophy are live ideas; that the outline of evolution is scientific; 
that the ideas can be worked out if sufficient industry is bestowed upon 
them. The reviewer's advice is that if you have a metaphysical or 
scientific friend who pooh-poohs the cosmogenesis of the Esoteric 
Philosophy, present him with a copy of Kalpa’s book and then see 
whether his nerve will hold out. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ROyAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


THERE is little of interest in the last two numbers of the Journal of 
the R.A.S. of Great Britain’ and Ireland. Two long papers on cunei- 
form inscriptions, the text and translation of an unimportant Buddhist 
Sutta, a speculation as to Alexander’s route into India and some reflec- 
tions on caste, which are as inconclusive as the vague title appended to 
them (viz., ‘On Certain Features of Social Differentiation in India’), 
make up the bulk of the number. The remaining paper is an attempt 
to say a good word for the Khadsat-at-Tawdrikh, or Essence of His- 
tory, which is a description and history of India from epic times down 
to the reign of Aurangzeb, written by a Hindu some two hundred 
years ago. The writer, Sujan R4i, was evidently a Sufi, and his work 
is interesting not only from the chronologer’s point of view, but also 
for his own reflections on human affairs. We append an instance of 
the theosophical tolerance and wideness of view of the Hindu Hero- 
dotos. 

“The Creator of the universe, in the same way as He has formed 
different worlds and variously coloured races of men, has created 
different religions and different customs. And for the establishment of 
religions He has, in every country and in every race, clothed one of 
His chosen spirits with the garment of humanity, and has given him 
power to know all mysteries, and has enabled him to exhibit miracles. 
God has also put in his hands a divine book, so that he may guide men 
in the method of worship, and that they shall not go astray after his 
death. But each tribe is in error in treating their religion as a hook in 
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the nostrils of their hearts and a rope round their necks, and in esteem- 
ing the religion and laws of other people as idle folly. They think 
that the divine mercy is confined to themselves, and that they are 
pleasing God by inculcating their own religion and suppressing that of 
others. Thus the majority of them mistake bigotry for worship. But 
the select spirits of each sect, whose minds have been illuminated, 
know that the mercy of the Creator is far-reaching and not confined to 
any one tribe, and that, like His sun and moon and refreshing rain, it 
exists for all mankind. Such enlightened persons turn away from 
bigotry and persecution, and live with their friends in harmony and 
with their enemies without strife. They hold that no sect is without 
a share of the divine support, and they know that it is the boundless 
variety of the universe and the limitations of human faculties which 
have introduced religious disputes among mankind.” 

So much for the October number; the January issue has no paper 
of general interest. 

AVALON. 
[London : James Elliott and Co., 35. 6d. | 


Tuissymbolicromance, by Dora Stuart-Menteath, is written through- 
out in blank verse. It embodies a form of Christian mysticism which is 
becoming almost daily more popular. Its symbolism is more akin to 
that of the Stfis than to the colder light of the Upanishads, though 
perhaps a Stfi would not accept the following lines as a fair example of 
his method: 


‘‘ When will the end come, the unspotted soul, 
The Angela, the virgin of each heart, 
Stand with the spirit master face to face, 
The perfect woman and the perfect man?” 


Angela is the heroine of the romance, to whom ‘the face of the 
King,” as we are told in the Argument, is finally ‘‘manifested as the 
face of Paul, the earthly lover of Angela.” 

There are several fine passages in the book, which will be gladly 
read by many who do not consider blank verse to be spoiled prose, 
and the high interpretation of the Christ—as compared to that more 
usually met with—will be gathered from lines like these: 

“He is within us, he is ourself at best, 
He is the crown of our humanity, 
The synthesis of every human soul, 
Past vision high created to return 
In higher vision of actuality.” 1s RSA = & 
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WHAT DO I BELIEVE? 
By Henry Smith. {Watts and Co., London, 1894. | 


UNDER the above title Dr. Henry Smith has published two short 
Essays, the first Essay being called ‘“‘ Knowledge and Belief,” the 
second ‘‘ What Iam and What I Know.” Both are clearly expressed, 
aud the impression left on the mind after reading them is that the 
writer is a man of independent mind. From his own point of view, 
Dr. Smith reviews his position with frankness and fair-mindedness, 
and although we may not agree with the conclusions to which he finds 
himself driven, yet none the less is the spirit of wide tolerance of 
which he gives evidence—tolerance, alas! none too common— 
refreshing. Dr. Smith apparently does not need for himself, and 
certainly makes no attempt to offer to others, any theory dealing with 
the underlying causes, but merely treats his subject from the outside or 
utilitarian standpoint. The distinction drawn in the first of the two 
Essays between Knowledge and Belief is clearly and well put, and it 
would not be amiss were it more generally recognized. 


O. Se 


PHANTASMS. 


By Wirt Gerrare. [The Roxburgh Press, London, 1895. | 


THIS book is a collection of short original tales of the Ghost Story 
order. These tales are preceded by an introduction dealing in a slight 
but interesting manner with a theory of phantoms, couched in story 
form. Some of the stories are of a rather gruesonie nature, and will fully 
satisfy the popular taste for the marvellous. The phantoms are not on 
the whole very pleasant individuals to meet with, but they have been 
utilized to make a very entertaining collection of stories admirably told. 
This is the first volume of a New Series, called ‘‘ The Time Limited 
Series,” and can only be obtained from the publisher before the end of 
March. Itis produced in excellent style and the binding is both attrac- 
tive and original in colour. 


A. Mita 


THEOSOPHICAL 


AND 


MYSTIC PUBLICATIONS 


THE THEOSOPHIST (Adyar). 


Vol. XVI, No. 4:—Chapter IV of Col. 
Olcott’s Oriental Series of “Old Diary 
Leaves”? contains some marvellous tales, 
told in a very matter of fact manner, 
which really adds to their interest. They 
are certainly calculated to raise a gentle 
smile on the face of a sceptic. The first 
tale is an account of H. P. B.’s visit 
with a friend to an adept’s house near 
Bombay, aud the |friend’s unsuccessful 
attempt to find the house again, it being 
quite unknown to anybody. Dr. Hiibbe 
Schleiden writes on Paul Deussen’s 
Vedanta. “In the Moonlight” isa weird 
and creepy tale, which, however, con- 
cludes in the ‘“‘ happy ever after” style. 
The translation of Madame Blavatsky’s 
life appearing in LUCIFER is now being 
reprinted in the TZheosophist. N. D. 
Khandalvala sketches the similarity be- 
tween the lives and characters of Annie 
Besant aud Hypatia and has apparently 
concluded in his own mind that they are 


the same individual. 
A. 


THE PATH (New Vork). 


Vol. IX, No. 10:—H. P. B.’s letters are 
fully as interesting as those in the first 
instalment and give much information 
as to her relations with her Master. She 
says: ‘‘I see this Hindu every day, just 
as I might see any other living person, 
with the only difference that he looks to 
me more ethereal and more transparent. 
Formerly I kept silent about these 
appearances, thinking that they werc 
hallucinations.” ‘The absence of any 
claim to infallible knowledge in such a 


’ 


matter is striking. The ‘methods of 
communication are also described, and 
the description of the writing of Zsis Un- 
veiled is admirable. The second article, 
“Bogus Mahatma Messages” by W. Q. 
Judge, is calculated to open the eyes of 
many readers. A member sends to Mr. 
Judge a message he has received, signed 
Mahagosha, and a facsimile is printed, 
which gives a touch of humour to a 
generally serious magazine. Mr. Judge 
says he “gave him a signed certificate 
that the message is not genuine, and had 
been concocted by three persons,” Mr. 
Judge concludes with a request, more 
startling than anything else in this re- 
markable production: ‘‘I invite all to 
send to me any and all messages, 
real or pretended, and I will guarantee 
to render a decision according to the 
fact in each case.” Che-Yew-Tsang dis- 
courses on “Our Overwhelming Virtues,” 
Mr. Fullerton gives a story, and Dr. 
Buck writes on “The Old Wisdom- 
Religion,” accompanying the paper with 
a puzzling diagram. 
A. 


THE IRISH THEOSOPHIST (Dublin). 


Vol. III, No. 4:—The third instalment 
of ‘‘ Letters to a Lodge” is given, dealing 
with the expanding force of the White, 
and the contractive force of the Black 
Lodge. The influence from the White 
Lodge is spread abroad when the expand- 
ing cycleoccurs and this influenceis with- 
drawn when the contractive force is on, 
acting then only on the higher planes. 
Mr. Judge treats of the closing cycle, 
which, it has been asserted, ends in 1897. 
Mr. Judge repeats Madame Blavatsky’s 
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statements as to the special efforts made 
by the Masters during the last quarter of 
the century, agreeing, at the same time, 
with Mr. Sinnett, who wrote in the 
November issue that it is not correct to 
suppose that ‘‘some mysterious extin- 
guisher will descend” upon the Society. 
*Soul-death”’ is continued from the 
October issue, as is the ‘Story of the 
Wild Thyme.’ Mr. Judge’s letters and 
“The Mystic Nights’ Entertainment” 
are also proceeded with. 
A. 


LE LOTUS BLEU (Pazis). 


Vol. V, No. 11 :—Some of the most in- 
teresting parts of Zhe Secret Doctrine are 
translated. If continued judiciously, 
this work should be valuable, and op- 
portunity is given in such extracts to 
connect varions passages scattered about 
the book into a more coherent form. 
The ‘‘ Mission of Theosophy ” deals with 
service for humanity and its nature. Dr. 
Pascal completes his valuable article on 
Reincarnation, discussing the direct 
proofs. He treats of the brain and its 
relation to the mind and memory, and of 
the higher mind of man. A translation 
of Dr. Hartmann’s article on the Zodiac 
from the Lotus Biliithen is also given, the 
number concluding with the usual short 
notes and extracts. 

A. 


SOPHIA (J7Zad7zid). 


Vol. III, No. 1:—Sophia enters on its 
third year and, in the first article, congra- 
tulates itself on its work. Its labours 
have, it believes, not been unfruitful, and 
it gives a very optimistic view of the 
future of Theosophy. An article is pub- 
lished on the Yugas, giving many calcu- 
lations. ‘The translations of Le¢ters that 
Have Helped Me and Mrs. Besant’s “ Use 
and Meaning of Pain” are continued, 
and an article from /ive Years of Theo- 
sophy is given, 

A, 
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THE AUSTRAL THEOSOPHIST 
(ATelbour ne). 


Vol. I, No. 14:—The editor’s notes are 
interesting and deal with Mr. Gladstone’s 
article on the Atonement, Mrs. Mellon’s 
exposure,and Mrs. Besant. ‘‘The Religious 
Aspect of Shelley ” is an article treating in 
a very readable manner of that interest- 
ing personality. Father John of Kron- 
stadt, on whom an article first appeared 
in our pages some two years ago, appears 
jn this number: he seems to have gone 
the rounds of journalism lately. Mr. A. 
W. Hunt gives some notes on Mrs. 
Besant’s lectures. ‘‘The Study of Zhe 
Secret Doctrine”? condenses in an excel- 
lent form the teaching relating to the 
unity of religions, the evolution of the 
universe, and the descent of spirit into 
matter. Many references are given. 

A. 


THEOSOPHIA (Amsterdam). 


Vol. III, No. 33:—Opens with a New 
Year’s Greeting from P. yv. G. and con- 
tinues the translation of Zhe Key to 
Theosophy, Through Storm to Peace, The 
Ldyll of the White Lotus and Letters that 
Flave Hlelped Me, among others. The 
articles translated are well chosen, but a 
little original matter would do no harm. 

A. 


THE PACIFIC THEOSOPHIST (San 
Francisco, Calif., U.S.A.). : 

Vol. V, No. 6:—The editor pens a most 
shameful slander on Prof. G. N. Chakra- 
varti. No more cruel and disgraceful 
charge could be levelled at any member 
than the editor has thought good to 
make, and to couple it with matter 
which adds the bitterest of insult to 
injury. All this on the unsupported 
assertion of Mr. Judge. There is not an 
atom of evidence of the truth of the 
charge, and yetit is taken as gospel verity 
by one who is of those whose indigna- 
tion boils over if it is only hinted that 
there is a prima facie case against Mr. 
Judge himself, Such is the remarkable 
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inconsistency that partisanship has ar- 
rived at. 
G. R. S. M. 


THE LAMP (Toronto). 


Vol. I, No. 6:—Leads off with a blood- 
curdling frontispiece of the Irish Elk 
(Cervus Megaceros), which is intended to 
show how happy the hunters of Atlan- 
tean times must have been. ‘There are 
notes from a lecture by C. F. Wright. 
Students will note with joy that, amongst 
other things, “seeing, digestion and cir- 
culation of the blood” are “occult arts.” 
As usual, the paper is full of chatty 
paragraphs, and is as admirable as singu- 
lar in avoiding ¢e topic of the hour. 

F. 


THE VAHAN (London). 


Vol. IV, No. 7:—Is another double 
number, which will give rise to varied 
emotions. It contains the General Sec- 
retary’s record of recent events, and may 
serve to open the eyes of some members 
as to the lengths to which brotherhood 
run riot may lead otherwise well-meaning 
folk. Lodge Resolutions point to the 
existence of a healthy tone throughout 
the Section. The usual Lecture List and 
Lodge notices fill up an historic number, 

E. 


THE NORTHERN ‘THEOSOPHIST 
(Redcar). 

Vol. II, No. 15:—The editor in his re- 
marks seems grieved at a gentle note of 
the reviewer in January LUCIFER, as to 
the method by which suspended judg- 
ment is to be obtained. The editor 
thinks it can be suspended by ‘‘a few 
strands of that cord of love and charity 
which should bind us all in one great 
brotherhood.” ‘The Golden Calf” is a 
series of short notes on the practical 
question of cash, how to get it and spend 
it, and is well written. ‘Theosophic 
Basis of Christian Dogma” is continued, 

nd also “Immortality.”’ 

A, 
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JOURNAL OF THE MAHA-BODHI 
SOCIETY (Calcutta). 

Vol. III, No. 9:—The Tibetan Life of 
Christ is discussed in this number, the 
English version from the French trans- 
lation (?!) being reviewed. The reviewer 
evidently considers the Life a genuine 
one! Sir Monier Williams’ opinion on 
Hinduism and Buddhism are criticized, 
and a sketch of Buddhism in Ceylon 
given, a few short articles and notes 
completing the number. 

A. 


THE SPHINX (Lrunswick). 

Vol. XX, No. 107:—Dr. Hugo Goring 
gives a graphic sketch of Dr. Franz 
Hartmann’s life of wandering and re- 
search, and this is followed by an inter- 
esting paper by Dr. Hartmann himself, 
on “A Phrenological Examination of the 
Skull of Paracelsus.” G. R. S. Mead’s 
“Yoga, the Science of the Soul,” is trans- 
lated, also an interview of the reporter 
of The New York World with Mrs. 
Besant. Mrs. Besant has a short paper 
on Meditation, which deserves careful 
study. This number is full of good arti- 
cles, and Dr. Go6ring’s ‘‘Answers” and 
“Notes” at the end are helpful. 

AO. Ww: 


TEOSOFISK TIDSKRIFT (Stockholm). 


January, 1895:—The first number for 
1895 augurs well for the coming year. 
An able article by J. F. R. points out 
that the teachings of Theosophy being 
strictly logical, should, if rightly under- 
stood, appeal to all classes, emphasizing, 
as it does, the kernel of Christian doc- 
trine, human love. Dr. Zander gives a 
beautiful explanation of a disciple’s duty 
to the eternal ideal and to his family, 
showing that difficulties may arise, but 
also how to harmonize them. Mr. Sven 
Nillson reaches a helping hand to those 
who might be scared by some of the 
misunderstandings attaching to the name 
of Theosophy. ‘Two translations follow: 
the commentary on Light on the Path 
and “Forgiveness of Sin’’ from LUCIFER, 
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The number winds up with a short, but 
charming poem by Jacob Bonggren. 
Be 


THE BUDDHIST (Colomé6o). 

Vol. VI, Nos. 48-51:—‘‘An Epitome of 
Terms in Abhidhamma” is really a cate- 
chism of the teachings in an excellently 
condensed form. ‘‘Some First-hand Notes 
on Tibet” is reprinted from LUCIFER. 
The numbers also contain articles on 
Modern Christianity by ‘‘ Rabbi,” dealing 
with Satan and the wandering of the 
Israelites, and a report of Mrs. Besant’s 
lecture on “Religion and Life.” 

Ac 

THE THEOSOPHIC GLEANER 

(Bombay). 

Vol. IV, No. 5:—This number com- 
mences with a judicious article on ‘‘ How 
to Begin the Study of Theosophy.” The 
reprint of Mr. Sinnett’s “Astral Plane” 
is concluded; the article in Aorderland 
on Madame Blavatsky is given, and other 
short articles are reprinted from various 
periodicals. It seems a pity that more 
original matter could not be introduced, 
especially as the magazine is printed in 
such good style. 

A. 


THEOSOPHIC 
(Bellary). 

Vol. III, No. 1:—The editor finds ane 
like some other Theosophic journalists, 
his chief supporters are not avowed 
Theosophists. There are reports of the 
nineteenth anniversary of the T. S., and 
the Convention of the Indian Section 
T. S. “News and Notes” and ‘‘Rough 


DEE THINKER 


LUCIFER. 


Notes” complete an interesting number. 
May Vol. III be more successful even 
than its predecessors. 


E. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of Porderland, containing some 
articles on Theosophy and Theosophists; 
a translation into Guzerati of Annie 
Besant’s Seven Principles of Man; Book 
Notes, with the usual information as to 
recent publications; Votes and Queries, 
Vol. XIII, No. 1, a small American 
magazine of an interesting kind, dealing 
with mysticism, religion and most of the 
other subjects known to man; 7he Theo- 
sophical Forum, discussing the question 
of the Ego and its incarnation; the 
American Section’s  Szggestions to 
Branches; The Sanmérga Bodhini, with 
various Hindu works in the vernacular; 
a Dutch translation of Zhe Voice of the 
Silence; Light, with articles on “The 
Mysteries of Mediumship,” a report of 
Dr. Lodge’s recent investigation, and an 
interesting ‘‘Chat’’ with the Duchesse 
de Pomar, who apparently invented the 
Theosophical “Higher Self,” amongst 
other things; Zhe Agnostic Journal; the 
pamphlet of the Oriental Department of 
the American Section, containing a trans- 
lation of Shankara on the Self, and of 
the Kena Upanishad, and the Moltam- 
medan tradition of Issa; PBhitas, Pretas 
and Pisichas, a reprint of the valuable 
articles recently published in Zhe Theo- 
sophist, containing much interesting in- 
formation and many references to Hindu 
Scriptures; Aa/pa, our Bengali magazine, 
published at Calcutta; La Haute Science, 
with the usual translations. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Owing to pressure of space we have been compelled to omit the 
continuation of the articles “ Illusion” and “ Unpublished Letters of 


Lliphas Lévi” from the present issue. 


In future we shall only pub- 


lish the most tmportant communications bearing directly on the main 
cause of The Clash of Opinion.”,—Ep. 
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